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ALICE YORKE as Suzette, and WALTER JONES as Jules Portal, in ‘Oh, | Say!” Photograph by White, New York. 
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CHARLES TROWBRIDGE as Tom Updegraff, and ALEXANDRA CARLISLE as Mrs. Oliver, in “ 
Photograph by White, New York, 
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T BEECHER as Janet Cannot, and LYN HARDING as Ilam Carve 
Photograph by White, New York, 
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LYN HARDING as Ilam Carve, JANET BEECHER as Janet Cannot, and ROXANE BARTON as Honoria Looe, in ‘“The Great Adventure.” 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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Photograph by White, New York. 
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(Mrs. Frederick) Wagner. 


VENS as Lily Wagner, and EDWIN ARDEN as Frederick Wagner, in “To-day.” 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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HOLBROOK BLINN as Willie Strick, and EMELIE POLINI as Vashti Glasson, in ‘ The Black Mask.” Photograph by White New York. 
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Theatreland 


By JOHNSON BRISCOE 








-]| CERTAIN successful and 
A | well-known American actress, 
whose career for the past five 


and more years has been spent in 
European cities, recently returned to 
her native land to resume her career 
here,.To a newspaper intetviewer she 
said, among other things, “I would like 
a little information. I am dizzy from 
star-gazing: There are so many new 
names flashed in Broadway over the 
theatres. How do people get famous so 
quickly? It was only a little while ago 
I was here, yet now I actually need a 
guide. Who does the star making, and 
why, and what happens ?”’ 

Small wonder, indeed, that a return- 
ing theatrical pilgrim finds many and 
divers changes in the stage map. It is 
not so mttch in the matter of star-mak- 
ing,—stars are not nearly so prolific, so 
fruitful and numerically important as 
they were a few years ago,—but it is 
the amazing number of new faces which 
greet one from across. the footlights 
practically every time a curtain is raised 
upon a Broadway stage nowadays. _ 

Almost every new play brings for- 
ward a new personality, some one 
player whom we do not recall having 
seen before. Who are they? Where do 
they come from? What have they done 





before? It is amazing, even appalling, 
to consider the number of players who 
have dropped from sight in recent 
years, those who at one time seemed to 
have a distinct, established position, yet 
whose ‘names fall almost unfamiliarly 
upon the ear now. 

However, it is not of these that we 
would speak here. Rather let us concern 
ourselves with some of the new blood 
in theatreland, those young players 
who, within the past season or two, 
have pleased us with their individual 
performances and who, somewhat 
subtly but none the less surely, are 
taking rank with our most popular stage 
favorites. They are all young people, of 
course, vital, vibrant and keenly alive, 
filled with ambition and enthusiasm, and 
a great pleasure and personal profit it 
is to watch their individual efforts from 
time to time. Futile and unnecessary as 
it undoubtedly is, one cannot but won- 
der what the future holds for them, 
how many of them will move on to 
greater things, which of them, now 
trading upon their personalities, will be 
swept aside for even newer names, and 
how many among them all ‘will still be 


actively engaged behind the footlights, 


let us say, five years hence. 
It is a great game for young folks, 
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RITA JOLIVET, WHO PLAYED Marsinah 
IN “KISMET WITH MUCH CHARM 


the business of a stage career, 
and it is not to be wondered at 
that so many of them, 
moth - and - candle - like, 
find a lure in the glare 
of the incandescents. In 
any case, new blood in 
theatreland, rich, pulsat- 
ing, vigorous young blood, is a most 
healthy thing, so we shall deal here with 


PAUL DECKER, 
WHOCONTINUES 
SUCCESSFULLY AS 
PRINCIPAL SUPPORT 
WITH MAY ROBSON 


Photograph by 
James and Bushnell 


a few specific cases which have lately 


come to notice. 

It must be a tremendous source of sat- 
isfaction to the talented Alice Brady to 
know that, to all intents and purposes, 
at least, her success has been won solely 
through her own efforts, and though the 
daughter of so distinguished a theatrical 
producer as William A. Brady, this fact 
has been of little material assistance in 
her career. Indeed, her father opposed 
her going upon the stage and it was not 
until she began to make some slight head- 
way that he gave her the least encourage- 
ment. Why, probably not many people 
know that the very first time her name 
appeared upon a play-bill, it read “Marie 


Rose.” That was a little over three 

years ago when she made her 

début as Peep-Bo in the Shu- 

berts’ production of “The 

Mikado.” 

With her very next en- 

gagement, however, she 

assumed her own 

name, this with Lou- 

ise Gunning in “The 

Balkan _— Princess,” 

after which came 

the Gilbert and Sul- 

livan Opera Com- 

pany, “Little Wom- 

en,” and with John 

Barrymore in “A 

Thief for a Night.” 

This brings us up to 

“The Family Cup- 

board,” in which she 

played rather a secondary 

role, but which she only ac- 

cepted at the eleventh 

hour in order to help 

out her distracted fa- 

ther, who had already 

/ tried out a dozen ac- 

tresses in the part at 
rehearsals. 

She was thoroughly 

delighted with the role, 

bringing to it just the re- 


























Photograph by White, New York 
HELENA RAPPORT, NOW IN HER SECOND SEASON 
AS THE ADVENTURESS IN “THE CONSPIRACY” 
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quired note of sweet, gentle girlish- 

ness, and she was roundly praised 

by the entire New York press, 

following her first perform- 

ance. She deserves all the 

more credit because of 

the smallness of her 

role. When these lines 

are in print she will 

have entered upon a 

new engagement, 

appearing under the 

management of 

Philip H. Bartholo- 

mae in “The Bird 

Cage.” Miss Brady 

probably inherits 

much of her talent 

from the maternal 

side of her family, her 

mother being Marie 

Rose René, who, before 

her retirement, appeared in 

numerous Brady pro- 

ductions, notably snsiiiiiai te 
“She,” "An Trish —o 3 Unity Photo Co. 
Arab,” “Nero,” and , 


“After Dark.” Mrs. ? | ANNA WHEATON, WHO HAS BEEN 
Brady died on New }] A PROMINENT FIGURE IN SEVERAL 


Year’s Eve, seventeen VR ae ee 
Photo- 


years ago, when her daugh- am graph by twenty-nine years of age at 
ter was scarcely more than a - “thiege’ the time. The offspring of 
baby,and sheherself was only ‘ on Trish and French parent- 
WHO CREATED THE age, the combination 
LEADING PART IN Would seem an admir- 
“THE WINNING OF able equipment in the 
BARBARA WORTH” case of Alice Brady, a 
young actress whose to-morrows are 
bound to be distinctly worth while. 
Another actress in the cast of “The 
Family Cupboard,” one new hereabouts 
and who undoubtedly inherits her stage 
ability from her mother, is Olive Harper 
Thorne. In her veins flows the bluest of 
stage blood, for her grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles R. Thorne, Sr. (Marie Ann 
Mestayer), were prominent in theatricals 
almost a hundred years ago. They were 
literally among the California Forty- 
niners, conducting a stock company in San 
Francisco at what was called the Ameri- 
can Theatre. It was here that Miss 
Thorne’s mother, Emily Thorne (after- 
ward Emily Jordan and famous for her 
Aurora Floyd) began her stage career. 
Her uncle, Charles R. Thorne, Jr., is still 
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HAROLD FORDE, WHO PLAYS THE LEADING MALE 
ROLE IN “ADELE” 
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Before dismissing wholly the subject 

of “The Family Cupboard,” one 

cannot but pay tribute to the 

excellent work, the constant 

artistic growth of that ad- 

mirable little actress, 

Irene Fenwick. It seems 

hard to believe that a 

few years ago she 

was in the front row 

of a musical com- 

edy. She was Irene 

Frizelle then. Mat- 

rimony next claimed 

her for some time 

and she was out of 

the public eye for 

several years, re-ap- 

pearing in the spring 

of 1910, with Lulu 

Glaser in “One of the 

Boys,” and billed as pre- 

viously. A few months 

later, however, when she 

placed upon a Charles 

oh PR ' Frohman contract the 
APPEARED IN “THE POOR i 5 name by which we 
LITTLE RICH GIRL” Be a know her now, and 
. was announced as 
“a young English 

the handsomest and most ae Bie actress,” she stepped 
SCHUYLER \ : directly into lead- 


talented actors of his , 
; si LADD, WHO THIS . : $ a 
generation; and her sis- season HAS PE DAES A EE 
\ 


ter, Ione Chamberlain, ADDED ANOTHER \% 
has been professionally SUCCESS TO His Xx 
° LIST, APPEARING IN 
active for a number of «yewry marRiep” 
years. Photograph by Sussman 
Oddly enough, even 
with her long stage lineage, Miss Thorne 
only adopted the stage about four years 
ago, and from the very first she has played 
only leading parts, chiefly in “A Gentle- 
man from Mississippi,” “In Search of a 
Sinner,” “A Grain of Dust,” and “Little 
Miss Brown.” Her role in “The Family 
Cupboard” is one of the most difficult in 
the piece, one replete with snares and pit- 
falls, and she plays two very difficult 
scenes, in the first and fourth acts, with 
an appreciation and understanding, a thor- 
oughly technical grasp, which are quite 
remarkable, especially in view of her com- 
paratively brief experience. Miss Thorne siaes 
has proven herself fully equal to carry 
on the traditions which have long sur- or 
rounded her illustrious name. 


affectionately recalled by many 
theatre-goers, for he was one of 
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ZOE BARNETT, LEADING WOMAN WITH LEW 
, 
FIELDS IN “ALL ABOARD” 
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dramatic productions, and each new 
part she plays now demon- 
strates more and more that 
she possesses a real talent, 
one seriously to be reck- 
oned with and to be 
appreciated as genu- 
ine. 

To step directly 
from a _ dramatic 
school into leading 
parts is a distinc- 
tion given to few, 
and it will be inter- 
esting to watch 
whether the stage 
fates continue to 
shower favors upon 
Mary Keener, ac- 
tress, who a year ago 
was an ambitious 
struggler in a New York 
school of dramatic art. At 
a pupil’s public perform- 
ance of Pinero’s “The _¢#> 
Benefit of the tg 
Doubt,” she cre- > 
ated quite a stir. 47 
through her: al 
portrayal of 
the heroine, 
Theophila 
Fraser, the - 










Photograph 
by Bangs ° 


IRENE FEN- 
WICK, WHO DOES 
MOST EFFECTIVE 
WORK IN “THE FAMILY 
CUPBOARD” 














3 part in which Isabel 
‘7 Irving is happily re- 
called with the Ly- 
ceum Theatre Company. 
Immediately upon her 
HENRIETTA GOOD- : : 

WIN, wHo 1s graduation Miss Keener 
/Now pLayinc became leading woman 
HER SECOND SEA- with John Craig’s stock 
OREN OE Im tae company in Boston, and 
RUSSELL’s support Within a space of four 
brief weeks she acquired 
such a diversified repertory as Helen Tru- 
man in “The Wife,” Judith Bartelmy in 
“The Fourth Estate,” Adriana in “The 
Comedy of Errors,” and Fannie Jasper in 
“Get Rich Quick Wallingford.’ This sea- 
son she took even a more positive step up 
the stage ladder, at present playing the her- 
oine, Margaret Holt, in the Frohman pro- 
duction of “The Conspiracy,” on tour. 

Those of us who saw “The Conspiracy” 
at the Garrick Theatre last season will not 
soon forget the fine, clean-cut, positive bit 
of characterization offered by Helena 
Rapport, in the role of the adventuress, 
Juanita Perez, which she is now playing 
for a second season. A Russian by birth, 
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Photograph by Bangs 
WILLIAM RAYMOND, APPEARING IN “PRUNELLA,” 
UNDER DIRECTION OF WINTHROP AMES 
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from Kay’s.” Realizing that promo- 
tion for him did not lie in this di- 
rection, he joined May~Rob- 
son’s company about five 
years ago and has re- 
mained with that star 
ever since, appearing 
in “The Rejuvenation 
of Aunt Mary,” “A 
Night Out” and now 
in “Mrs. Matt Plum- 
mer.” He has grad- 
ually advanced him- 
self to the position 
of leading man with 
Miss Robson. With 
a good stage direct- 
or, a man to curb his 
ebullient, youth- 
ful spirits, to offer 
helpful words of sug- 
gestion, to advise against 
his tendency slightly to 
exaggerate his points, 
young Mr. Decker 
should develop into 
a clever light 
comedian. He has 
youth, plus every 
indication of the 
possession of gray 
matter, and an at- 
tractive personality, 


Photograph by 
White, New York 


MARY AND FLORENCE NASH, WHO ARE 

2 

APPEARING RESPECTIVELY IN “THE LURE 
AND “WITHIN THE LAW” 


christened “Helena Modjeska,” 
being a distant relative of the 
late distinguished Polish ees 
star, Miss Rapport was Wyo tuts sEA- 
an wholly new Broad- son 1s tourinc 
way face, and a most 4S LEADING MAN 
welcome one. She ap- ny or “sear 
peared on the road in THIEF” 
“Baby Mine,” and has __ photograph by white, 
also had some slight sage 
melodrama training, notably as The Girl in 
“The Convict and the Girl.” She would 
seem to be especially well suited to char- 
acter and heavy réles. 

Though dt probably will not come about 
for another season yet, rumor has it that 
Paul Decker is slated for starring honors, 
under the direction of H. B. Sire. A thor- 
oughly agreeable-appearing youth, rather 
typical of what is supposed to be the col- 
lege type of to-day, Mr. Decker deserves 
every credit in the world for putting be- 
hind him a Broadway musical comedy 
past, in pieces such as “The Show Girl,” 
“The Jewel of Asia,” “The Blonde in 
Black,” “The Southerners,” and “The Girl 
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JOSEPH SANTLEY, WHO STARRED IN “WHEN 
DREAMS COME TRUE” 











so it is to be hoped that he will find able 
directorship by the time starring dis- 
tinction comes to him. 

It was a rare piece of good fortune 
for all concerned which brought about 
the engagement of Henrietta Goodwin 
as principal ingénue in Annie Russell’s 
company. A year and a half ago she 
was unknown to Broadway, practically 
her only previous experience being in 
one or two stock companies. Yet Miss 
Russell felt sufficient confidence in her 
to entrust her with such important roles 
in the Old English comedies as Con- 
stance Neville in “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” Julia Melville in “The Rivals” 
and Ursula in “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” while her repertory is further in- 
creased this season with Maria in “The 
School for Scandal.” Not a bad start 
for so young an actress, eh? Miss Good- 
win makes a most picturesque figure in 
the rare old silks and satins of the 
period, looking for all the world as if 
she had stepped directly from a Gains- 
borough painting. She is the personifi- 
cation of exquisite daintiness, a sort of 
delicate, fragile, bird-like personality, 
which is as engaging as it is unusual, 
in that she never attempts to accentuate 
her youthful charm, a failing all too 
common in young actresses. With the 
excellent start she has had, it will be 
most interesting to observe her future 
work and especially to contrast her 
present style with her appearance in 
modern roles. 

Upon all sides it is freely admitted 
that the part of the mother in “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl” is rather a thank- 
less task, a trying, unsympathetic part, 
one with little chance for effective or 
distinctive work. No less a successful 
and established actress than Laura Nel- 
son Hall was its original interpreter, 
and she was anything but happy in it, 
finally withdrawing from the cast in the 
middle of the run at the Hudson The- 
atre last season. Miss Hall’s successor 
in the part was Irene Oshier, who was 
new to Broadway leading rdles. In the 
vast outlying districts, she has made 
something of a name in “The Third 
Degree,” “Madame X” and with divers 
stock companies. It was merely the 
trick of a somewhat new personality 
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in Miss Oshier’s case in “The Poor 
Little Rich Girl,” for certainly the 
part offered her no chance for the dis- 
play of histrionic genius. She has 
marked individuality, the knack of hold- 
ing attention with her first spoken word 
—yes, it is sometimes called magne- 
tism—and you are not apt to forget her 
she is “off-stage.” Possibly 
Broadway will not see her again soon ; 
it is a fate which happens to the best 
regulated careers, but it would certainly 
be interesting to see her in something 
wherein she had a chance to display 
her ability. Meanwhile, we shall rather 
have to take her talent on credit. But 
she has a good asset in that personality 
of hers, anyway. 

It was not so long ago that Lolita 
Robertson rejoiced in the rather extra- 
ordinary sobriquet of “The girl with 
the lazy tom-boy smile,” whatever in 
heaven or earth that may mean. That 
was back in the days when she was 
playing in stock, at the Alcazar Theatre, 
San Francisco. She came East a few 
years ago and appeared in “Commence- 
ment Days” and “Brown of Harvard.” 
Then came a considerable period as 
leading woman in several plays with 
Max Figman, whom she subsequently 
married. Last year saw her appearance 
as the heroine in “Fine Feathers,” a 
most trying role and a good deal of an 
undertaking for so young an actress, 
more especially as all the other mem- 
bers of the cast were established artists 
of long standing. Miss Robertson has 
been signally fortunate in her stage 
career to date; it has all been very 
agreeable sailing with her, yet she 
must be cautioned not to rest upon 
her oars. . 

It would be an utterly absurd thing 
to think of Gail Kane and dramatic art 
in one and the same breath, at least for 
the present. Later on, perhaps, she will 
conclusively demonstrate the possession 
of a genuine dramatic talent, the germ 


. of which may be seen in its chrysalis 


state already, but meanwhile we are so 
keenly delighted by the generous feast 
she affords the eye, the absolutely 
dazzling quality of her pulchritude, that 
nothing else matters much. And let one 
hasten to say, too, that everything she 
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has thus far done behind the footlights 
has been quite adequate enough. Her 
theatrical career has not yet reached the 
age of four years but she has certainly 
managed to acquire a fine lot of expe- 
rience, having appeared with John Ma- 
son in “As a Man Thinks,” Hattie Wil- 
liams in “Decorating Clementine,” at 
the New Theatre in “Vanity Fair,” with 
Chauncey Olcott in “Macushla,” in 
“The Model,” “The Affairs of Anatol,” 
with.Grace George in “Divorcons,” and 
this season with Wallace Eddinger in 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate.” Oh, by all 
means, Miss Kane will bear watching. 

Although he has been behind the 
footlights for probably too long a time 
now quite to pass muster under the 
head of this article, still a passing 
tribute might be paid Sam B. Hardy 
because of his recent acclaim among 
Broadway theatre-goers, this through his 
performance of Rodney Blake in “Haw- 
thorne of the U. S. A.,” with Douglas 
Fairbanks, last season. Upon numerous 
previous occasions his name has deco- 
rated New York play-bills but it was 
not until his appearance with Mr. Fair- 
banks that his work received the stamp 
of metropolitan approval. Nowadays he 
is touring in “Stop Thief,” playing 
Richard Bennett’s original rdéle, but it 
is not at all unlikely that he will soon 
again be seen on Broadway in a new 
Cohan and Harris production. 

With no wish in the world to be 
either flippant or ungallant, I cannot 
but put it down here that pretty Fran- 
cine Larrimore reminds me strongly of 
a playful kitten. She is such a pretty, 
lively young creature, filled with ani- 
mation, spirit and the joy of living. 
Miss Larrimore made her biggest 
Broadway impression a short while ago 
by her portrayal of the young girl in 
the much-discussed playlet, “Any 
Night,” at the Princess Theatre. She is 
a niece of the distinguished Jacob Ad- 
ler and almost since her cradle days 
has been before the public, being one 
of the numerous actresses who owe 
their upward step to the part of Elsie 
Darling in “Over Night.” This season 
she is touring the principal cities as 
leading woman with Edmund Breese in 
“The Master Mind.” 
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Unless the stage fates rule otherwise 
—and these same fates have a strange 
way of conducting themselves some- 
times—the day is not a distant one 
when the name of Bertha Mann will 
have a special significance for New 
York theatre-goers. Just now she is 
playing rather an immaterial juvenile 
role with Blanche Ring in “When 
Claudia Smiles,” but it will probably 
not be long before better opportunities 
are hers. Miss Mann is a product of the 
stock company field, wherein she has 
played leads for several seasons. A few 
months ago I chanced to see her amid 
such surroundings, playing an impos- 
sible part in a preposterous play, with 
every factor in the way of production 
and support counting against her, yet 
her individual efforts stood out with 
clarion-like effect, thanks to a good 
technique, positive, individual methods, 
and a forceful personality which once 
felt is not soon forgotten. Her name 
was wholly new to me and I still know 
nothing about her, beyond the knowl- 
edge born of this one performance. But 
it surely seems as though such a talent 
as hers must soon meet its day of rec- 
ognition. 

Important events have rather crowded 
themselves lately into the career of 
Edith Lyle, the young player who this 
season has been specially selected by 
Klaw and Erlanger to play the title 
role in Edwin Milton Royle’s dramatic 
version of “The Winning of Barbara 
Worth.” Immediately preceding this 
she was seen in Chicago as Effie in 
“The Blindness of Virtue,” which in 
turn was preceded by stock work on 
the Pacific Coast. Many people seem to 
have overlooked the fact that Broadway 
had its first glimpse of Miss Lyle a 
season or so ago when she played the 
rather colorless heroine, Jane Belknap, 
in “The Country Boy,” at the Liberty 
Theatre. She seems an earnest, ambi- 
tious actress and the future should hold 
much for her. 

It must be a, source of considerable 
satisfaction to Schuyler Ladd that the 
present season has brought about his 
Broadway appearance in a part wholly 
different from that of his big success 
of a year ago, when he was Daffodil in 
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“The Yellow Jacket.” Nowadays he 
is playing the role of the East In- 
dian, Prince Banjaboulle, in 
“Nearly Married” and he 
has been fortunate 
enough to register a 
success fully as great 
as its immediate pred- 
ecessor. Mr. Ladd’s 
case proves conclu- 
sively the depend- 
ence of the actor 
upon the dramatist, 
for while he -has 
figured in several 
Broadway suc- 
cesses, notably with 
Otis Skinner in “The 
Honor of the Fam- 
ily’ and in “Ben 
Hur,” it was not until 
his creation of Daffodil 
that he became a real fac- 
tor on our stage. It is not 
likely that he will want for 
opportunity hereafter. 
Here distinctly was a 
case of an actor 
who was prepared 
for his chance when it 
suddenly came his way. 
Another instance of 
where the player simply 4 
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MOLLIE KING, WHO APPEARED AT THE 
WINTER GARDEN IN “THE PASSING 
SHOW OF 1913” 
fell in with the dramatist’s 
requirements is that of Rita 
Photograph by JOlivet. An absolute 

New York newcomer to Broadway, 
pre tise eet she created Marsinah in 
RR J “Tr: ” 
HEROINE IN “THE psc ra Agee ee 
MASTER MIND,” IN g the slight require 
SUPPORT OF EDMUND Ments of the part in a 
BREESE most adequate manner. 
But no one paid any special attention to 
her, owing to the part’s obvious limitations. 
With her very next role, however, all this 
was changed ; and though the play, ‘“‘Where 
Ignorance Is Bliss,” fell down with a la- 
mentable thud, nevertheless it will be a 
long, long time before we shall have wholly 
forgotten Miss Jolivet’s spirited and bril- 
liantly colored interpretation of the ac- 
tress-wife. No two rdéles could be more 
widely unlike than those in which we have 
thus far seen this actress, and she deserves 
the highest commendation for her varied 
work. A Frenchwoman by birth, Miss 
Jolivet has had considerable experience in 
the leading London theatres. In view of 
her work here, one cannot but wish that 
she may be seen often in the future. 
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DONALD MACDONALD, WHO HAS A MOST 
LENGTHY CONTRACT WITH THE SHUBERTS 
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The calm, even serenity of Janet 
Dunbar’s stage career must inspire 
envy, even malice, in the hearts of 
many of her less successful professional 
sisters. She has been on the stage only 
five years in all, four of which have 
been spent as leading woman with 
David Warfield, appearing in “The 
Music Master,” “The Return of Peter 
Grimm” and now in “The Auctioneer.” 
Her first year behind the footlights was 
devoted to a touring production of 
“The Witching Hour.” Miss Dunbar 
has youth and prettiness in her favor, 
and in the pliable hands of David Be- 
lasco she is rapidly developing into one 
of our cleverest . ingénue leading 
women. : 

Within the last three years the name 
of William Raymond has taken on a 
special significance for New York 
theatre-goers, chiefly through his work 
with the New Theatre Company, with 
Edith Wynne Matthison in “The 
Piper,” Billie Burke in both “The Run- 
away” and “The Mind-the-Paint Girl,” 
in “Romance,” and this season in “Pru- 
nella.” He would appear to be an ear- 
nest young actor, sincerely striving to 
put forth his best efforts, be his oppor- 
tunities small or great, and as he has 
the knack of making much of little it 
is always a happy discovery to: find his 
name upon a play-bill. 

Those amazingly talented Nash sis- 
ters, Mary and Florence, have reigned 
so long as public favorites that they 
can scarcely be classified under the head 
of stage new blood. All the same, 
though of vast experience, they are still 
happily young in years, and they have 
become two of the most vitally impor- 
tant figures in stageland, especially in 
the last couple of years. It is a very 
rare thing to find two sisters in the same 
profession, each fully as successful as 
the other, and there must be a great 
deal of good-natured rivalry between 
them. Mary Nash, in “The City,” “The 
Woman” and “The Lure,” and Florence 
Nash, most especially in “Within the 
Law,” have clearly demonstrated that 
among the younger stage generation we 
have few cleverer than they. Unques- 
tionably, too, they will grow and de- 
velop with each new opportunity. 


It has only been possible here to 
touch upon a few of the most notable 
instances of the new blood in theatre- 
land, but there are many, many more 
young players who are rapidly coming 
to the fore, those who yesterday were 
practically unknown and who may pos- 
sibly to-morrow find their names in 
incandescents : such talented young peo- 
ple as Katherine La Salle, Dorothy 
Lane, Hilda Keenan, Marguerite Skir- 
vin, Ottola Nesmith, Frances Stam- 
ford, Ruth Boyce, Irene Romaine, 
Laura Laird, Dorothy Abbott, Vera 
Mellish, Minna Gombel, Claiborne 
Forster, Raymond Van Sickle—who 
does notably good work in an energetic 
role in “The Fight’—Henry Hull, 
Creighton Hale, Charles J. Trow- 
bridge, and Paul Gordon, the names of 
none of whom were in any way famil- 
iar to Broadway theatre patrons two 
short years ago. 

And at least some slight mention 
must be made here of the new blood 
lately injected into the musical comedy 
end of the theatre. At the same time it 
must not be overlooked that youth and 
new faces are almost at a premium in 
the realm of light opera, so that it. is 
not surprising that we are constantly 
being greeted by new and unheard of 
talent in that branch of stageland. 

Take the case of Philip Bartholo- 
mae’s production of “When Dreams 
Come True,” which heavily features the 
fact that it is “a musical comedy of 
youth,” this because its star, Joseph 
Santley, and most of the members of 
his support (at least during the early 
New York run) are still happily in 
the neighborhood of their early twen- 
ties. There is the leading woman, pretty 
Marie Flynn, as dainty a creature as 
has stepped upon a Broadway stage in 
many a day. She sings amazingly well, 
amazingly because one would never sus- 
pect that she has a real singing voice 
merely by looking at her. She can 
dance, too, and displays a sufficient 
acting talent. But little Miss Flynn, 
blessed as she is with these gifts, must 
look to it that she does not play too 
heavily upon simple, girlish ingenuous- 
ness. The “baby stare” business, added 
to a lisp, is rather a dangerous string 
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to one’s bow, and that infernal ad- 
jective “cute” has wrecked many a 
promising career. She has an invalu- 
able asset in her singing voice and, 
properly directed, she should go far 


and accomplish mueh. We saw Miss . 


Flynn briefly on Broadway a trifle over 
a year ago in a conglomerate something 
called “The Charity Girl,” at the Globe 
Theatre; and on tour she has ap- 
peared in “The Golden Girl,” “The Girl 
and the Drummer” and “Madame 
Sherry.” 

The second ingénue role in “When 
Dreams Come True,” during its- first 
weeks in New York, was allotted to 
Anna Wheaton, a lively, animated 
young person whose work shows a 
constant improvement. One suspects 
that when away from the footlights she 
devotes a good part of her time to 
study; at least her recent development 
would suggest this. Once upon a time 
she was rather a crude young creature, 
energetic and hard-working, but with 
little artistic finish to her work. Gradu- 
ally a welcome change has come about, 
and for over a year and more Miss 
Wheaton has shown a most marked im- 
provement in her singing, dancing and 
stage deportment generally. She ap- 
parently has considerable ambition and 
is deserving of every encouragement 
for her progression. Yesterday one of 
our stage children,—she created Liza 
in “Peter Pan,”—Miss Wheaton is a 
shining light among Shubert luminaries 
and she undoubtedly has much happy 
work before her. 

Five important engagements within a 
single year speak more eloquently than 
anything else could of the talents pos- 
sessed by that clever youngster, Donald 
MacDonald. During a period of twelve 
months he appeared in “The Red Pet- 
ticoat,” “The Geisha,” “From Broad- 
way to Paris,’ “When Dreams Come 
True,” and “The Honeymoon Ex- 
press,” and for five years to come the 
Shuberts have first call upon his serv- 
ices. He was wholly new to Broadway 
when he appeared at Daly’s Theatre in 
“The Red | Petticoat,’ and success 
perched upon his banner with the first 
performance. He had previously toured 
in “The Witching Hour” and “The 
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Million.” Mr. MacDonald has a 
strangely serious cast of countenance, 
essentially boyish, with rather a rogu- 
ish eye, and a most disarming smile 
which lights up and illuminates his en- 
tire countenance. He dances extremely 
well, as if he thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self, and altogether he would seem to 
be rather a valuable young person to 
adorn any musical comedy pro- 
duction. 

This last summer, New Yorkers had 
their first sight of Zoe Barnett when 
she appeared with Lew Fields in “All 
Aboard.” She instantly arrested atten- 
tion, not alone because she was a new 
personality but quite as much for her 
new, breezy methods, her utter disre- 
gard for many established standards. 
Tersely, she is somewhat different from 
all others. Miss Barnett hails from the 
West and she appears to have all the 
spirit of freedom and unfettered inde- 
pendence of her native heath. From 
time to time we on Main Street have 
heard of her work in more remote dis- 
tricts, such as when she starred for two 
years in “The Red Rose,” when she ap- 
peared in “King Dodo,” and during a 
long term in stock opera in San Fran- 
cisco. From now on, however, it is quite 
likely that we shall see a good deal of 
her on Broadway. 

The vastness of the auditorium and 
stage of the Winter Garden seemed al- 
most as though they might at any mo- 
ment swallow up little Mollie King 
when she appeared there in “The Pass- 
ing Show of 1913.” But it takes more 
than mere space to engulf a talent and 
personality such as Miss King pos- 
sesses. She is one of the prettiest, most 
unaffected creatures imaginable, one 
who gives the impression of gazing 
upon the world with wide-eyed aston- 
ishment and unsophistication, as if it 
were all a dazzling panorama. As a 
matter of fact this is probably the acme 
of histrionic training, for Miss King 
has been before the public the greater 
part of her short life and must have 
acquired a fair amount of sophistication. 
She appeared as a child actress with 
Maxine Elliott in the original produc- 
tion of “Her Own Way,” including an 
engagement in London. Then for some 
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time she appeared rather inconspicu- 
ously in vaudeville. A year and a half 
ago Broadway saw her at what was 
then called the Moulin Rouge, in “A 
Winsome Widow,” replacing Eliza- 
beth Brice, who had long heen in part- 
nership with Miss King’s brother, the 
nimble-footed Charles. Then came 
more vaudeville, followed by her ap- 
pearance at the Winter Garden, where 
she more than held her own with a 
clever take-off of Laurette Taylor in 
“Peg o’ My Heart.” Miss King is most 
assuredly headed for the high places. 
Like so many of his compatriots, 
Harold Forde has found, New York far 
more to his liking than London. He 
had done valiant service on the other 
side in numerous George Edwardes 
productions, but he heeded the call of 
Broadway two years ago, making his 
début with Kitty Gordon in “The En- 
chantress.” Here he was a dashing mil- 
itary hero, but when we next saw-him 
it was as the amusing buffoon, Pappi, 
in “The Purple Road,” displaying a 
versatility rare in one who possesses as 
excellent a baritone voice as he. Be- 


tween times he had been on tour with 

Fritzi Scheff in “The Love Wager.” ’ 
These days Mr. Forde has one of the 

showiest opportunities of the season, 

playing the lead in “Adele,” at the: 
Longacre Theatre—and in the matter 

of length Mr. William Shakespeare pro- 

vided no more material for his charac- 

ter of Hamlet. Mr. Forde has an easy, 

graceful manner when behind the foot- 

lights, sings uncommonly well, and al-° 
together we are right glad that he pre- 

fers Broadway to the Strand. 

One could continue almost indefi- 
nitely, praising and paying tribute to 
the remarkable amount of new blood in 
theatreland—why, there’s Leila Hughes, 
Natalie Alt, Laura Hamilton, Stella 
Hoban, Charlotte Greenwood—but it is 
impossible to mention more, deserving 
though doubtless many of them are. 
And, only stop to think, two years and 
probably even less time hence there will 
be a proportionate infusion of now un- 
known names, personalities and new 
faces which are now as unborn to us. 
Oh, it’s a great game to stand by and 
watch, this theatrical checker game! 
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KNOCKING ON SOLID IVORY 


ACK BARRYMORE, who recently made one of the hits of his career in 
| “Believe Me, Xantippe,” dropped into a Broadway restaurant the other 





“solid ivory from the chin up.” 


day and fate assigned to him a waiter who, to quote Mr. Barrymore, was 


Mr. Barrymore failed to get anything he ordered, and at last he lost patience. 
“Say, waiter,” he said, “you are certainly the ultimate thing in punk dis- 
pensers of gastronomic provender! Why don’t you chuck this job and try piccolo 


playing at the opera?” 


“T no can play-a da peecolo,” replied the waiter mildly. 
“That’s all right,” said Barrymore. “Why waste all your incompetence in one 


place?” 











OLGA NETHERSOLE AT THE TIME OF THE “SAPHO” FURORE 


Sex 
Dramas 


To-day and / 
Yesterday 
temps, 


ce { 
autres 


mocurs |” 

Since I ar- 
rived from 
England, I 
have been 
allowing myself 
pretty wide lati- 
tude in the mat- 
ter of theatre- 
going. I am not 
an inveterate the- 
atre-goer—partly 
due, perhaps, to the fact 
that I have so many outside interests in 
life that when I am not actually engaged 
in work on the stage I do not look on 
attendance at the play as recreation, in- 
tellectual or otherwise. But before I 
arrived in America for my present tour, 
I determined to make a pretty thorough 
survey of the attractions now being 
offered at the principal playhouses of 
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the metropolis. 

I had no per- 

™” sonal _ grievance. 
y I had no “chip on 
my shoulder,” as 
you say in America; 
but purely as 
a matter of 
information, I 
wanted to see 
what the the- 
atre-goers in 
t his country 
are enjoying at 
t he present 
time. I wanted 
to form my own opinion concerning the 
improvement or the deterioration of the 
public taste. Just for the sake of having 
some premise for my standard of com- 
parison, I decided to take my own ex- 
periences as an actress in this country— 
dating back for eighteen years—my own 
plays, covering quite a substantial and 
diversified repertory, and the criticisn)s 


“Tl HAVE 
NEWSPAPER 
REPORTS TO 

| PROVE IT WAS 
THOUGHT I 

/ HAD INSULTED 
AUDIENCES BE- 
CAUSE I BLEW 
MY NOSE ON 
THE STAGE” 
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country, that could never have come to 
me at home in London, or in any Con- 
tinental country, I have been haled 
to court in America as a “public 
nuisance,” stood trial, and I 
have been promptly acquitted 
of wrong doing and of evil 
intentions. I have no malice 
in my heart on account of 

all of these things. 
“Other times, other man- 

ners!” 

The wheel turns, and what 
was apparently wrong yes- 
terday is right to-day. Not so 
long ago men were hanged for 
sheep-stealing in England. So 
perhaps it isn’t so remarkable 
that I was arrested in this 
country when I produced 
“Sapho” some years ago. 
Yet the events of that 
time are so in- 





me and the art 
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which I 


that were leveled against i 3 — Pee | 


represented. 


_ This seemed to me to 
be fair to all concerned. 


At any rate, it 


was the 


method I followed. In 
some respects, the result 
has been gratifying; i 
others—well, there are 


optimistic signs 


in the- 


atreland, but many of 
the latter are still based 


on hope. 


In the first place, I | 
believe that the Ameri- 


can drama 


and 


American theatre have 
had no bolder cham- 
pion than myself. 
America has always 


received me as 


one 


of its own and I 
acknowledge this re- 
ception with grati- 

tude. It is true that , 
I have been made { 
to suffer indigni- /j 
ties and what 


seemed at the 
time to be perse- 
cutions, in this 
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OLGA NETHERSOLE: “A CRITICAL OUTBURST GREETED | ME BECAUSE I 
OUT OF BED IN MY BARE FEET” 
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of the streets in American cities. A ad 

even the number of discrini- 
nating theatre-goers, — those 
who expect to derive some 
intellectual profit from the 
theatre, is so large, at the 
present moment, that it 
seems to me the aver- 
age taste is about as 
it was some years 
back. I will not say, 
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delibly impressed upon my ¥% 
mind that I must still, now 
and then, revert to them. So 
with “Sapho” days as a stand- 
ard of comparison, I started 
out on my pilgrimage up and 
down Broadway, viewing the 
dramatic entertainment in 
America in 1913. 

I have been asked if in my 
opinion the public taste in the 
American theatre has im- 
proved. This is difficult for me 
to answer, but in one way, it is 
my opinion that it has im- 
proved. I believe that the stand- 
ard is just about the same as it 
was ten or fifteen years ago, but 
the number of theatre-goers 
has increased so materially that 
doubtless the average taste of 
the audience is somewhat bet- 
ter. Theatre-going used to be 
almost a solemn rite; now 
everyone goes to the theatre. 
There is some sort of play- Photograph by Hall 
house on almost every corner 
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however, as a recently re- 
turned French actress is 
quoted as saying, that the 
American public is not ca- 
pable of intellectual emo- 
tion at the theatre. The 
facts disprove any such 
declaration, as all who 
know American audi- 
ences well will be able 
to testify. I do not 
mean by this only 
New York audi- 
ences, but that 
great public 
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which attends the theatre from New 
York to San Francisco and from 
Seattle to New Orleans. 

I note progress most of all in the lit- 
tle things. When I first came to 
America, I was shocked to find criti- 
cism because I did not always speak 
my lines with my face to the audience. 
I have some of these published reports 
of my work in which I was openly 
accused of “insulting” people who had 
paid to see me and expected to see my 
face. When I was addressing some- £ 
thing to a character who chanced to 
be up stage, critics actually expected 


handkerchief and held it to my eyes 
and nose, blowing my nose as any sane 
person would do under the circum- 
stances, I was called “vulgar.” I have 
newspaper reports to prove that it was 
thought I had 
insulted audi- 
ences because 
I blew my 
nose on the 

stage. 
Iwas 
“discov- 


me to stand down close to the foot- Hii 


lights and address my words to the 
people in the auditorium. I said 
something about the stage being a 
room with one wall removed so 
that the audience might see what 
was transpiring in that 
room, and my _ words 
were laughed at as being 
the veriest nonsense. 
From the beginning, I 
was billed as an emotional 
actress. Scenes in my plays 
called for big emotional 
work. I wept 
and __ sobbed, 
but when 
I brought 
fortha 


. e 
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ered,” at the rise of the curtain 
upon the last act of “Camille,” in 
bed with a mortal illness. People 
in that condition wouldn’t be likely 
to have stockings on their feet— 
or even slippers, as it was consid- 
ered the proper and correct 
thing to do in some places— 

and I had the audacity to 

step out of bed with my 

feet bare! In this day of 
Grecian dancers and other 
exponents of the “poetry of 
motion,” this is a rather 
amusing recollection. A criti- 

cal outburst greeted me be- 
cause I stepped out of bed in 

my bare feet, quickly push- 

ing them into a pair of 
slippers. . 

Once, several years ago, I 
said that the man bringing 
a woman a license to marry 
her should also bring a 
certificate of health, until 
that happy day arrived when 
no certificates of health would 
be necessary, because. people 
would be so well informed in 
regard to these matters so vital 
to their material and spiritual 
welfare that no certificate would 
be necessary. Next morning, I 
awoke to find that the newspapers 
had quoted me and added the com- 
ment that these things were not fit 
for a woman to discuss and that I 
should - be. ashamed of myself for 
having given utterance to such words of 
“vulgarity.” 

Thus it will be observed that I was 
“vulgar” in all of these things a few 
years ago. Nobody would criticise an 
actress to-day for turning her back to 
the audience. Nobody would find cause 
for complaint if an emotional actress 
blew her nose during a scene of weep- 
ing. Bare feet have lost their “sting” 
for an audience; and as for vital matters 
of health, purity and right living, these 
are now openly discussed in the plays 
of the day, in magazines and news- 
papers that cater to family circulation, 
and nobody winces at the mention of 
the body, as if it were something un- 
holy and unmentionable. 
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Thus, in these things, I note a 
marked improvement. Audiences 
give more thoughtful attention to 
the discussion of big subjects in 
plays than formerly. There is 

less prudery, less hypocrisy, 
more frankness, greater 
truth and sincerity. And 
after all, these things must 
not be counted among the 
“little things,” for they all 
mark a monumental im- 
provement in the condition 
of things. 

The day of preaching is 
over; the day of teaching 
has arrived. I confidently 
believe that the pulpit has 
given way to -the forum. 
People. now think for 
themselves, desiring only 
to be taught, to be aroused 
to thought. The stage is the 
greatest forum in: the 

world for the discussion 

of that which concerns 
our living, everything 
that relates to our social 
condition and its better- 
ment. 
It is not my desire to 
name many of the 
plays that I have 
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seen along Broadway this year, but one 
points the proof of what I say. I refer 
to “The Lure,” which has caused so 
much discussion in the public prints. 
This play declares without mincing 
words that there is a terrible sore in our 
social life. It shows plainly enough 
what may happen in the world about 
us; perhaps it demonstrates how certain 
almost unbelievable things do happen, 
how the innocent and unsuspecting girl 
may be suddenly snatched from the 
home and placed in wicked surround- 
ings from which she can find no escape. 
I understand that the original title 
selected for this play was “Other Men’s 
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Daughters.” It was to have been a 

warning of what might happen to amy. 
girl. Perhaps:it)is:that now, ‘but I be- 
lieve that-it and similar plays have ¢ ul- 
filled only half of their mission. is 
like a debate in which only one ‘side 
of a question is heard. What is the 
solution? What solution of the prob- 
lem has the author to offer? Why does 
he not suggest something at least pro- 


vocative of a solution in the minds of. 


people who see his play? 

His audiences see what exists. Per- 
haps they knew it already. It may be 
that certain people in the audience, 
girls for instance, are unaware of.con- 
ditions here reptesented, but what will 
this play:teach them? To be on their 
guard against. strangers? Not to go out 

after dark? Not-to have faith. in any- 
one who may «chance to spre to 
them? 

This is not the solution of the great 
white slave evil. Therefore, I. believe 
that so-called white-slave plays of the 
moment have only partly fulfilled their 
mission. Still,,they may be a step in the 
right direction;:We are learning through 
them and the frank language employed 
in them, that sex questions afe not im- 
moral, that thexstage is the place to 
speak the truth; show the truth, and tid 
ourselves of the hypocritical opinion. of 
the past that there are certain things 
better left unsaid, that there ate certain 
cess-pools which it would be better to 
leave covered, and that women, particu- 
larly, should not enter into a discussion 
of these things. — 

I have great faith in American wom- 
en, in American ‘institutions and partic- 
ularly in the American drama. ‘What I 
have thought fora long time, but have 
not been able'to express as I desired, is in 
H. G. Wells’ datest book, “The Passion- 
ate Friends.” Wells iseasily the leading 
novelist of the: day’ in England, and 
everything that he says nowadays is 
well worth study from his readers: For 
example, he says that “America, inspite 
of its rawness and vehemence, remains 
the greatest country in*thé:-world and 
the living hope of mankind. It “is the 


supreme break with the old tradition: 


It. is the freshest and most valiant be- 
ginning that has ever been made in hu- 
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man life. In. America there is a splen- 


did. crudity compared tq our. older 
“continents. America i is mankind stripped 


for achievement.” 

I believe that this relates to America’s 
theatre and drama as well as to its steel 
mills, mines and railroads. Without a 
doubt, one day American drama will 
serve as a leading example to the world. 

At the present time, the American 
drama ‘has a great vogue in England, 
but there is a regrettable condition. I 
wonder if casual readers are aware that 
almost every American play that has 
succeeded in London is.a-“‘crook”’ play? 
These plays may be a step in the right 
direction, because they are serving as 
an international introduction to play- 
wrights in this country. But are they 
fairly. representative of life, manners 


, and customs in. this country ? I believe 


not; in fact: know that they. are not, 
just as all foreigners know, who have 
traveled extensively in this country and 
lived here for an extended length of 
time. But the American drama is com- 
ing into its:own. It is coming nearer 
and nearer“to the truth. One of these 
days it will correctly mirror the life of 
the people’ in this country. One of these 
days it will throw off all the restrictions 
supposed to exist as a result of dramatic 
conventions and Puritanical heritage. 

I am ofteti asked if I believe in a cen- 
sor. As before stated, I have suffered 
in a country where there are no restric- 
tions upon the drama and the character 
of plays presented ; I have not suffered 
where there is a governmental super- 
vision of such matters. I have declined 
to plead for the abolition of the censor 
in England. Nevertheless, I am for free- 
dom in all thifigs. But under existing 
social conditions, I believe that the gov- 
ernment censor is a protection to the 
manager and to his artists. 

I am in favor of a censor for all films 
presented to the public. For a time in 
England I kept newspaper cuttings of 
crimes committed by children, who 
traced ‘the incentive, the motive and in- 
spiration to motion picture shows. 
These things*are properly regulated in 
Germatiy;but it is my opinion that the 
“fully licensed”: flashed on the scréen 
before a picture is Shown in this country 
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and in England, means nothing. Can 
there be anything more absurd than for 
the companies themselves to engage 
their censors? This should be a govern- 
mental position and have nothing to 
do with private enterprise. Particularly 
should children under sixteen years of 
age be protected from all opportunity 
to witness 
these melo- 
dramatic 
monstrosities 
that are com- 
mon in the 
cheap theatres 
of the day. 
This should 
not be taken 
to mean that 
I am opposed 
to ‘motion 
pictures, how- 
ever, for I 
welcome their 
vogue, confi- 
dently believe 
that they will 
create more 
intelli- 
gent theatre- 
goers, and 
that they are 
educational in 
the highest 
degree, when 
properly 
curbed by a 
refining influ- 
ence that is | 
not wholly in- 3 
fluenced by 
the proceeds. 
It would be 
exceedingly 
bad taste for 
me to think otherwise, for I have con- 
sented to go to Spain to be filmed in 
“Carmen,” another company has nearly 
closed a contract with mé for “La 
Tosca,” and it is quite probable that I 
shall pose for pictures of “Romeo and 
Juliet” in Verona, Italy. It is my opin- 
ion that these pictures, and others of 
the sort, are highly beneficial to the 
great mass of people. Many people can- 
not afford two dollars for an even- 
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“SOME ONE MUST SUFFER BEFORE ANY EVIL IS REMEDIED. 
I SUFFERED FOR FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN THE 
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ing at the theatre; almost everyone can 
afford ten cents, I have always believed 
in reaching the largest number, with the 
best you have, ata minimum price. 

And finally, in view of the present 
freedom in the theatre, there is undoubt- 
ed improvement in many vital lines, the 
interest in great subjects discussed. 

I recall that 
not many 
years ago I 
was arrested 
for playing 
Sapho. The 
city in which 
I was taken 
to jail soon 
afterward ap- 
plauded “The 
Easiest Way” 
and now ap- 
plauds “The 
Lure,” “The 
Fight,” and 
their kind. 
The burning 
of a large the- 
atre in Chica- 
go, where the 
lives of many 
people were 
sacrificed, 
caused great- 
er care in the 
laws of pro- 
tectionagainst 
fire and a rep- 
etition of the 
calamity. The 
sinking of the 
Titanic has 
caused steam- 
boat compa- 
nies to equip 
their ships for 
the ocean voyage more fully. It seems 
that some one must suffer before any 
evil is remedied. I suffered for free- 
dom of speech in the American thea- 
tre. I believe that the notorious case 
that became involved with my name 
caused thoughtful people to think of 
these matters as they had not thought 
before. At any rate, they have wished 
for no repetition of the persecution 
that awaited me, a visitor to America. 
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ADELAIDE NOWAK AS Iras 
NE day, a year or so ago, I 
O listenéd to a discussion in the 
Players Club, New York. A 
novelist (he is one of the two living 
Americans whose every novel seems to 
rank among the “six best sellers”) 
dropped the remark that “a successful 
novel brought a bigger cash return to 
its author than did a successful play.” 
A man who has to his credit three 
plays that were “hits” said the fiction 
writer was talking through his hat. 

“T’ve written four plays,” said he. 
“Three of them were successful. Eight 
years ago I had ten thousand dollars. 
Now I have more than a quarter-mil- 
lion.” 

“That beats me,” replied the novelist, 
“so far as averages go. I’ve written ten 
novels and have more than two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, but my books 
have not netted me anything like eighty 
thousand dollars apiece.” 

Then it was discovered that the play- 
wright not only received the author’s 
royalties from his works but owned a 
considerable part of the productions. 

“T maintain that I have you beaten 











The story of “Ben Hur,” 
and the fortunes it has made 


to a frazzle,” insisted the fiction writer. 
“Of course if I were my own publisher 
as you are your own manager, my prof- 
its would have been bigger. As it is 
you’re whipped. You don’t believe it? 
I'll prove it. Listen. 

“You admit one of your four plays 
was a failure. Your last one, wasn’t it? 
And it failed notwithstanding the fact 
that you had put over three ‘knock-out’ 
successes, as you fellows call them. Isn’t 
it possible for your next five plays to 
fail? I thought so. If the first half 
a dozen audiences think they are not 
good enough they will go among the 
discards, wont they? In other words 
they will never make a penny. 

“All right. Here’s where I have you 
licked: I can’t write a failure! No nov- 
elist who sells one hundred thousand 
copies of a book can follow the success 
with a failure. The people who bought 
his first book and liked it will buy the 
next one, and if it is punk they will 
pass it along to relatives and friends to 
find out if the story really is bad or if 
their livers are out of order. And the 
whole crowd of them will buy the third 





CHARIOT RACE IN “BEN HUR” 


Play Ever Produced 


By Glenmore Davis 


novel even though it’s the worst of the 
lot. They'll buy it because they liked 
the first one and are anxious to see 
another as good. They remember the 
author’s name. The average play-goer 
can think of but two playwrights— 
Shakespeare and Theodore Kremer. A 
million people will tell you who wrote 
‘Graustark ;’ there aren’t ten thousand 
who can name the author of ‘The 
Round-Up.’ My next ten novels—if I 
write ten—are almost certain to double 
my bank account. Your next four plays 
may bust yours. Satisfied?” 

Which I maintain is a pretty good 
argument. It has no place at the start 
of this article except that, when re- 
peated before a group of play-producers 
some months later, it brought out an 
interesting fact which, in turn, caused 
the building of this dissertation and 
suggested the title. 

“T don’t know much about the earn- 
ing power of successful novels as nov- 
els,” said one of the producers when I 
had finished, “but your friend’s argu- 
ment sounds as if it might be true. 
Certainly the average play of the av- 
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erage ‘successful’ playwright loses 
money. One thing I do know and can 
prove. The two most successful dra- 
matic works of all time were taken from 
successful novels. Both novels. were 
written by Americans, and the dramatic 
version of each was made by a native 
of this country. They were first acted 
in New York City and at no time since 
they: were produced have they ceased 
playing. One was done away back in 
1854 before the copyright laws were 
in force and therefore its profits can- 
not be computed. But there can be no 
doubt that the other, first seen on the 
stage in 1899, has made much more 
money. In fact, it has made bigger prof- 
its than any other play ever seen any- 
where at any time. So it would seem 
that while a successful novelist stands 
a better chance to-hang up a high’ bat- 
ting average than does a successful 
playwright, the one infallible way to 
copper all bets is to combine the two.” 
You see, theatrical managers talk 
slang just the same as novelists, dram- 
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atists, presidents, mayors and other 
folks. 

Anyone could and would guess 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” as the first of 
these novel-play successes. And because 
American books, American adapters 
and New York productions pertain to 
both there is small latitude allowed for 
the selection of the other. It isn’t 
“David Harum.” Of course it couldn’t 
be “La Dame aux Camélias” made into 
“Camille’—no American wrote that. 
It’s “Ben Hur”—the most successful 
play ever staked. You doubt it? 

Anyone who knows anything about 
the stage can mame off hand from a 
dozen to a hundred plays that have 
made fortunes: Many persons who claim 
to be “in the know” will tell you the 
exact size of these fabulous winnings, 
but too often, when simmered down to 
facts, play-made fortunes lose a great 
deal of their magnitude. Everyone has 
heard of the wild-eyed boy who tore 
up to his father and upon recovering 
part of his wind blustered out the awful 
tidings that he had been chased around 
the corner by a thousand yellow dogs. 
Careful investigation proved that one 
yellow dog had chased him. Theatrical 
fortunes, dramatists’ royalties and ac- 
tresses’ salaries are peculiarly colossal 
until verified. But there is no doubt 
that “Way Down East,’ “Rip Van 
Winkle,” “David Harum,” “Sky Farm,” 
“In Old Kentucky,” “The Old Home- 
stead,” “The Man of the Hour,” “The 
Lion and the Mouse,” “The Man from 


Home,” “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage - 


Patch,” “The Fortune Hunter,” “Polly 
of the Circus,” “Brewster’s Millions,” 
“The Chorus Lady,” “Within the Law,” 
“Paid in Full,” “The Girl of the Golden 
West” and “The Squaw Man” have 
made big sums for everyone concerned. 
Most of them still bring in profits from 
the sale of stock rights or from the year 
to year exhibitions of cheap companies 
in the small towns of the sort generally 
known as “one night stands” or 
“tanks.” 

But if you will take the trouble to 
look back you will find, by the use of 
memory or some reference book, that 
the average age of these plays was from 
three to four seasons before they were 


relegated to stock. “Ben Hur” has be- 
gun its fifteenth season, is still coining 
money and will ‘never go into stock. 
True, “Way Down East,” “In Old Ken- 
tucky,” “The Old Homestead” and 
“The Prince of Pilsen” have been put 
out season after season by their original 
producers. These four plays have really 
made fortunes. They have paid for the- 
atres, country homes and scores of 
less successful plays. They have estab- 
lished - theatrical managements; they 
have created bank directors; they have 
“made” hundreds of player-folk and 
they have been the incentives which 
have turned scores of men and women 
from the customary highway into the 
thorny path trodden by real and would- 
be playwrights. Yes, they’ve made piles 
of money; but when it comes to profits 
they’re no more in the “Ben Hur” 
class than Mr. David Lamar is or was 
in the financial running with the late 
Mr. Morgan. “Ben Hur” as a play oc- 
cupies a rung on the dramatic ladder 
by itself. And this statement goes for 
“Ben Hur” as a novel, too, for that 
matter, 

As a play, “Ben Hur” first had an 
audience on the night of November 29, 
1899—fourteen years ago. Once or 
twice amateurs had attempted stage 
representations of the novel in the 
Middle West prior to the professional 
premiére, but for no reason, artistic or 
otherwise, do these feeble attempts to 
make a candle look like a spot-light 
count. 

When General Wallace’s story took 
dramatic form the novel was_ nearly 
twenty years old. It was published in 
1880. During the first two years of its 
literary life it was a failure. Then the 
book started to sell and sold rapidly. 
Long before it became a play it had 
brought to its author large royalties 
and had been translated into the prin- 
cipal languages of the world. There 
was no doubt of its success. It was 
what the printing trade calls a “best 
seller” and what the theatrical diction- 
ary terms a “knock-out.” (For some 
reason unknown to the writer, the the- 
atrical and sporting lexicons speak the 
same languages and use the same-col- 
ored inks.) 
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According to the newspaper trade-accounts of the day, 640,000 copies of the 
novel had been published and sold before the play was produced. If this means 
that such a number of copies had been published in the United States the state- 
ment calls into action even latent credulity. If it means 
throughout the world it is undoubtedly a gross under- 
estimation. For when “Ben Hur” was first pub- 
lished the international copyright laws were not 
in force and as a consequence the book was re- 
produced by “pirate” publishers throughout 
Europe. From such editions of his work Gen- 
eral Wallace received no remuneration. The 
same thing was true of Mrs. Stowe and her 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” abroad, and the 
novels of Dickens and Thackeray in the 
United States. At any rate, it is safe cies 
to say that a million copies of “Ben Reckwood, 
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Hur” had been printed and sold in Europe and Amer- 

ica before the evening of November 29, 1899. 
For years, celebrated players and producers of dra- 
matic pieces had importuned General Wallace to permit 
them to undertake a stage representation of the story. 
From his home in Crawfordsville, Indiana, he had re- 
fused each and every request. Lawrence Barrett, the 
younger Salvini, Henry Irving and several German actors 
MARC KLAW, WHO, WITH had persisted in their belief that the story could be drama- 
_ PLAY “BEN noe’ tized and that they were the individuals to play leading 
parts in it. The Kiralfys endeavored to get the rights for 
a tremendous arena on Staten Island, where a ballet of three hundred dancers 
and a race track would permit a realistic performance. Irving wished to play 
Simonides and only relinquished his desire after Bram Stoker, his manager, 
reported that the play was not worthy of his talents. Later, when the actor wit- 
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nessed a performance he rebuked Sto- 
ker severely for making so erroneous a 
report. He always regretted that he had 
had no opportunity to produce the 
piece and play in it. 

For nine years prior to 1899, Messrs. 
Klaw and Erlanger, theatrical produc- 
ers, Owners and managers located in 
New York and operating throughout 
the United States, had tried unsuccess- 
fully to obtain the dramatic rights from 
General Wallace. Finally, through the 
aid of a lieutenant, Mr. Joseph Brooks, 
they succeeded. On April 17, 1899, the 
announcement was made in newspa- 
pers throughout the United States that 
General Wallace’s religious scruples 
had been overcome to the extent that 
he had agreed to permit the dramatiza- 
tion of his famous novel. Ten days 
later Mr. William Young was named 
as the man who would make the adap- 
tation for the stage. A little afterward 
the daily press stated that Mr. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, who had written a 
well-received score for “Macbeth,” 
would contribute the incidental music, 
that Mr. F. Richard Anderson would 
design the costumes, that Mr. Ernest 
‘Albert and Mr. Ernest Gros would de- 
sign and paint the scenery and that Mr. 
Ben Teal would direct the rehearsals. 
The fact that these men to-day are the 
most widely known experts in their 
particular professions is not due so 
much to their ability as to the excep- 
tionally widespread publicity given to 
the preparation of “Ben Hur” for the 
stage and the vast number of people 
who have seen the results of their 
loudly heralded efforts. 

In announcing the coming produc- 
tion, great emphasis was laid on the 
mechanical details—the complicated 
machinery by which the Star of Beth- 
lehem, the Roman galleys and the char- 
jot race were manipulated. Although 
1899 seems almost yesterday to a large 
proportion of theatre-goers, it must be 
remembered that the mechanics of the 
stage had not reached anything like 
their present high development, any 
more than railroads, steamships, auto- 
mobiles and wireless telegraphy had. 
The New York Hippodrome had not 
been built ; Bernhardt had never played 
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in a tent; and the public outside the na- 
tional metropolis was quite unfamiliar 
with the colossal theatrical companies 
which shortly would make annual tours 
from coast to coast—grand opera or- 
ganizations, “Garden of Allah” compa- 
nies, even bands of vaudeville perform- 
ers moving in special trains and requir- 
ing the largest theatres and convention 
halls to accommodate their machinery 
and their audiences. So “Ben Hur” was 
a sensation even before the curtain 
went up for the first time on the open- 
ing night. It was heralded as the big- 
gest play ever attempted and that it 
justified expectations is proved by its 
longevity and present rating. 

The opening performance was given 
at the Broadway Theatre, New York. 
Since the early spring the show had 
been building. For six weeks rehearsals 
had been going on, morning, afternoon 
and night in half a dozen theatres and 
halls. Six months had been required to 
train the chariot horses to run over the 
treadmills in the face of blinding foot- 
and border-lights. A large orchestra 
and a big chorus had been rehearsing 
the musical accompaniment; a small 
army of electricians had experimented 
for months with the Star of Bethlehem, 
the Shaft of White Light simulating 
the presence of the Deity, and the in- 
tricate and unusual lighting effects in 
the seventeen tableaus and scenes; the 
best available stage mechanicians had 
built and rebuilt the chariot race ma- 
chinery half a dozen times; five scene 


.painting establishments had worked 


over-time to get ready the elaborate 
scenic investiture; and the largest cos- 
tume studios in America had been 
rushed for months to provide the gar- 
ments to be worn by the actors. Three 
weeks before the opening date (Novem- 
ber 29) all the reserved seats for the 
premiere had been subscribed for by 
mail. The stage of the theatre had been 
rebuilt completely to accommodate 
the tons of visible and invisible para- 
phernalia, and all theatreland was in a 
ferment of excited anticipation. 

Not only theatrical people but the 
whole legion of church-goers and novel 
readers who reside between our two 
oceans seemed to have gone “crazy in 
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ence. This gave so unusual an appear- 
ance to the auditorium that a writer 
on the Evening Sun was moved to 
print: 

Careful computations have estimated 
that there-were a greater number of chin 
whiskers on view in the Broadway Thea- 
tre at the first performance of “Ben 
Hur” than have been inside the four 
walls of any metropolitan building since 
Boston’s Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery last invested the town. 

From « personal knowledge, from 
some years devoted to a rather ex- 
haustive study of the stage in this 
country, and from conversations with 
the principal producers, writers and re- 
viewers of plays, I am of the opinion 
that no theatrical representation ever 
attracted the nation-wide attention and 
interest that was excited by this first 
demonstration of “Ben Hur.” This ar- 
ticle is an humble contribution to stage 
history and its only purpose is to ar- 
rest attention for a moment and focus 
it on one of the interesting spots in 
American theatricals. If it seems to 
smack of press-agent work, forget the 
smack. “Ben Hur” hasn’t needed a 
press-agent in a decade. It certainly re- 
quires none now. Compare a few “Ben 
Hur” facts with figures you may have 
at hand regarding other successful 
plays. 

Opening November 29, 1899, it con- 
tinued at the Broadway Theatre for 
one hundred and ninety-four perform- 
ances, closing its first “run” on the 
night of May 12, 1900. It had cost 
$71,000 before the curtain went up 
($19,400 was spent on the chariot race 
alone); for the first eighteen weeks 
the box-office line never broke between 
the hours of eight A. M. and ten P. M., 
and before it closed for the summer 
400,000 persons had paid $452,000 to 
see it. That is practically $2,330 a per- 
formance. The: final afternoon and 
night broke the records of the theatre. 
A play that averaged $10,000 a week 
for forty-five weeks would be exactly 
$2,000 shy of “Ben Hur’s” receipts 
during the five and one-half months’ 
engagement. And plays that average 
$10,000 a week for even thirty New 
Yotk weeks do not happen every sea- 
son. Right here let me interpolate the 
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original cast. Some of these players are 
dead; none of them is now playing his 
original part; and never was this com- 
pany seen outside New York com- 
plete. 


Edward Morgan 

W. S. Hart 

Henry Lee 

Edmund Collier 
........Frank Mordaunt 
Emmett Corrigan 
Frederick Truesdell 
Charles J. Wilcox 
George Frederick 
Paul Gerson 
Henry Devere 
Robert Mansfield 

: Charles Craig 
Henry Montrose 
William Ford 
Gretchen Lyons 
Corona Ricardo 


Adeline Adler 
Mary Shaw 


Walker Whiteside was originally en- 
gaged for the title role, but after re- 
hearsing twice, he threw up his part 
because he believed himself physically 
unfitted for it. Similarly Miss Grace 
George, cast for Esther, exercised per- 
sonal reasons for resigning in favor 
of Miss Lyons before the season 
opened. 

Long before the first New York sea- 
son was ended, news of the success of 
“Ben Hur” had reached even the 
“tank” towns of the country. Solid 
pages of adulatory reviews had been 
published in practically every daily and 
weekly paper in the land. Monthly 
magazines—there were only a few of 
them who devoted much space to the 
drama, much less any other brand of 
theatricals, then-—printed long articles 
about the novel and the play, and scien- 
tific journals went into elaborate de- 
scriptions of the stage machinery used 
in producing the many realistic effects. 
Country papers clamored for page 
matrices, cuts and descriptive matter. 
News letters and weekly columns ap- 
pearing in periodicals from Seattle to 
Pensacola reeked with interviews bear- 
ing on the success which was rocking 
Broadway. General Wallace, awakened 
after a more or less complete state of 
coma that had lasted nineteen years, 
was interviewed a million times, had to 


Simonides 
Arrius 
Balthazar ..... 
Ilderim 
Malluch 
Hortator 
Metellus 
Drusus 
Cecilius 
Sanballat 
Kahled 
Centurion 
Officer of the Galley 
Esther 
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tell all over again the oft repeated 
story of how Colonel Ingersoll gave 
him the incentive to write the book, 
and was forced to work over-time de- 
positing checks received from New 
York. : 

All these checks did not arrive by 
way of the Broadway Theatre—that is, 
not directly. Seldom does a novel reach 
the robust age of nineteen and continue 
to turn in big royalties. “Ben Hur” 
was no exception to the rule. When the 
book was dramatized the sales had 
dwindled to a point which ordinarily 
would prove that the book had reached 
the sere and yellow. The financial juice 
had been sucked out of it—a fact as 
apparent to the author as it was to the 
publishers. But the production of the 
play “Ben Hur” put new blood in 
the withered veins of the story, and the 
book—thirty-four years old now—is 
“going stronger” to-day than it ever 
went before. In June, 1913, one Chi- 
cago distributing house placed an order 
with Harper Brothers, the publishers 
of “Ben Hur,” for 1,000,000 copies of 
the novel. This was the largest edition 
of any novel ever printed anywhere in 
any language at any time. But for “Ben 
Hur,” the successful play, this edition 
of “Ben Hur,” the novel, would never 
have been ordered. And then again, if 
“Ben Hur” the successful novel had 
not existed, “Ben Hur” the play would 
never have been. 

General Lew Wallace, the author, is 
dead, but during the next twelve months 
his heirs will receive royalties from 
the book and play bigger by far than 
the average playwright or novelist re- 
ceives from a single work in a quarter 
of a century—bigger than any other 
fifty living or dead novelists and play- 
wrights will receive during the next 
twelvemonth from any fifty, works pro- 
duced twenty-five years ago. Kindly re- 
call that “Ben Hur,” the novel, is 
thirty-four years old, while “Ben Hur,” 
the play, has begun its fifteenth season. 

In February of the first season Em- 
mett Corrigan succeeded Mr. Morgan 
in the title rdle, but when in October, 
1900, the big company was taken to 
Philadelphia to commence its second 


* engagement, Mr. Corrigan was playing 


Simonides, a part which he made last- 
ingly famous: by his excellent acting. 
A’ hitherto unknown player now -ap- 
peared as Ben Hur, William Farnum, 
whose renown as a stalwart actor is 
largely due to his impersonation of this 
part over a period of four years. Other 
newcomers to the cast were Robert 
Elliot as Arrius, Henry. Weaver as 
Ilderim, W. J. Kelley as Drusus, Nellie 
Thorne as Esther and Adele Block as 
Tras. 

The engagement at the Chestnut 
Street Opera House lasted three 
months—a phenomenally long run for 
that city. As in New York the stage of 
the theatre was entirely rebuilt to make 
possible the production. The next city 
to see the piece was Boston, where on 
the night of December 21 it was the 
opening attraction of the brand-new 
Colonial Theatre, then and for years 
afterward known as “the most beauti- 
ful playhouse in America.” The audi- 
ence contained all of the cultured and 
distinguished residents of Massachu- 
setts who could squeeze in, and the pa- 
pers next day devoted entire pages to 
their reviews of the play. 

For four solid months the company 
remained in Boston, playing to record- 
breaking business. It was not seen in 
Chicago until September 2, 1901, did 
not reach Washington until February, 
1902, and when three years had elapsed 
since its production at the Broadway 
Theatre, it had played only eight cities 
in the country—New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington. and Baltimore. 

By this time several changes had 
been made in the original company. 
Menifee Johnstone was playing Drusus ; 
George Alison was Messala; Beverly 
Sitgreaves had succeeded Miss Shaw’ 


as Amrah; and Dodson Mitchell was 


impersonating: Simonides. 

In the little and big newspapers of 
the country a great deal of comment 
was aroused by the unprecedented rail- 
road equipment necessary to transport 
the organization, scenery and parapher- 
ndlia: ‘nine baggage cars, two horse 
cars, seven Pullman cars and three day 
coaches, a total of seventeen cars— 
which, of course, always constituted a 
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“Ben Hur Special.” The arrival of this 
train in any metropolis was invariably 
the signal for great crowds of the 
curious to gather, and as it passed 
through the country the inhabitants of 
farms, villages, and the smaller towns 
turned out and gazed as they still do 
at a circus or a Presidential candidate 
or a German prince or a notorious 
murderer. 

Ordinarily, a successful dramatic or 
musical play has lost the greater part of 
its drawing power by the end of the 
third season. “Ben Hur” at this point 
in its life had only visited a small part 
of the country. The fact that for the 
eleven succeeding seasons it has con- 
tinued to tour the United States and 
Canada, doing a weekly business of 
from $16,000 to $40,000, is sufficient 
proof that it is not to be ranked with 
the ordinary successes. Outside the 
United States and Canada it has been 
presented only in Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and Holland. The first Australian 
production burned completely two 
weeks after it reached the Antipodes 
and caused a financial loss of $75,000 
besides necessitating a long delay to 
replace the scenery, effects and cos- 
tumes, all of which were built in this 
country. 

In London, at the Drury Lane The- 
atre, “Ben Hur” made a tremendous 
sensation. King Edward VII became so 
interested in the chariot race that he 
expressed a desire to witness it from 
the pit instead of from the royal box. 
To permit him to do so and to conform 
to the customary theatrical treatment 
of royalty, a section of seats was ripped 
out of the lower floor, a temporary in- 
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closure was fitted with draperies from 
Buckingham Palace and the father of 
the present British ruler sat in solitary 
grandeur watching Ben Hur and Mes- 
sala whip their horses over the tread- 
mills. King George V, then Prince of 
Wales, became so excited at the begin- 
ning of a quiet scene that he yelled, 
“Silence!” when the audience expressed 
its appreciation by huzzas. 

“Ben Hur” has played two long en- 
gagements in London and twice has 
toured England, Scotland and Ireland. 
Four times it has played in New York 
City ; twice it has created box-office rec- 
ords in all of the principal Australian 
cities and fourteen times it has toured 
the United States from coast to coast. 

In America alone “Ben Hur” has 
been presented forty-four hundred and 
four times to gross receipts of $6,497,- 
543. The business in Great Britain and 
Australasia brings the total receipts of 
this extraordinary play to $7,891 ,601.50. 
Of this tremendous sum General Lew 
Wallace and his estate have received a 
large part. Théy are not yet through 
receiving. “Ben Hur,” by reason of its 
overwhelming success wherever pre- 
sented, has established at least a score 
of fortunes. It has built theatres, town 
houses and country estates; established 
the reputations of at least one hundred 
well known actors; is directly respon- 
sible for the success of two of the big- 
gest businesses in America to-day. Next 
to the Bible, it is the best selling book 
in any language and has remained so 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
It leads all plays of all time for 
financial success. 

It pays to be a novelist—sometimes. 
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A QUESTION OF FRACTIONS 


Grorce ADE was being entertained at the Lambs’ Club in New York recently, 
and as usual, was asked to give a little talk. Mr. Ade obligingly consented and 
during the talk, drifted to the extravagance of the modern wife, to which he 


strongly objected. 
“Tt is true,” 


said, Mr. Ade, in closing, “that the married men of dey mpre 


better halves, but bachelors have better quarters.” 
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THE MAN WHO 
WROTE THE MOST 
TALKED-ABOUT PLAY 
OF THE SEASON AND 
OF WHOM “THEY” 
ALL ASKED: “WHO 
IN THE DICKENS 
IS HE?” 
Photograph by Otto Sarony, 


New York 


E ACH season brings a new one, 


feos they seldom come with a 
|crash and bang that lingers. 
“The country is full of “promising 
playwrights.” Each city has one or more. 
Perhaps they have had a play produced, 
one that succeeded from a box-office 
or artistic point of view, or perhaps they 
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A TALK_ WITH THE 
PLAY-WRITING PROD- 
IGY OF THE SEASON 


have had one fail. Anyway, 
they are spoken of as “prom- 
ising.” Then, likely as not, 
they fade away from sight. 
The next year, little or noth- 
ing is heard from them. Soon 
they are forgotten. The Shu- 
berts, Brady or Belasco ex- 
pect to “do” plays by them 
and send forth such an an- 
nouncement at the beginning 
of the season; but promises 
are not kept. Either the grist 
of plays comes from the old 
guard, the tried and true— 
Augustus Thomas and his 
clan—or some new chap goes 
to Broadway with a port- 
folio under his arm and be- 
comes the sensation of the 
moment, and then passes on 
to join the “promising clan” 
of seasons to come. 

But unless all the signs 
fail, the most important ar- 
rival of the current season 
in American theatricals is 
George Scarborough, who 
first became known to theatre-goers and 
to newspaper readers as the author of 
“The Lure,” which the police considered 
a little too “high” for the general pub- 
lic. George Scarborough was the man 
who wrote the most talked-about play 
of the early season in New: York, but 
everyone, save about a dozen acquaint- 

















ances along Broadway, inquired: “Who 
is Scarborough?” 

And Scarborough didn’t bob into 
sight to prove that he was somebody. 
He didn’t take any care to contradict 
stories that were soon afloat that 
“George Scarborough” was merely the 
nom de plume by which some known or 
unknown writer sought to conceal his 
identity. A few newspaper men in New 
York looked him up and found that the 
author of “The Lure” wasn’t using a 
nom de plume at all, but was very much 
alive, although a rather retiring little 
chap who lived over on Staten Island. 
He didn’t care about being interviewed. 
He said frankly that he preferred to be 
judged by his work alone. He didn’t 
care to talk about the theatre or about 
dramatic technique. These were -mat- 
ters about which he claimed to know 
comparatively nothing. He had written 
plays—yes, many of them; but he had 
seen only one production and he pre- 
ferred to wait and see if his particu- 
lar brand of writing was what the pub- 
lic wanted, after all. Perhaps it was 
merely a case of sensation. He would 
wait until he had tried a few more 
plays, before he talked for publication. 
Oh yes, he had plenty of plays for the 
producers if they wanted to give them 
a trial. And besides, he declared that he 
wasn’t so very proud of having suc- 
ceeded with “The Lure,” after all. It 
was the last play that he had written; 
he didn’t consider it his best play, and 
until he had more characteristic work 
on Broadway, perhaps the newspaper 
men would excuse him if he didn’t say 
anything about himself. 

So the matter of George Scarbor- 
ough rested for some time. Then the 
Shuberts announced another play, “At 
Bay,” a melodrama in quite a different 
vein from “The Lure.” Broadway won- 
dered if it would be possible for a new 
man to “strike twice” during the same 
season. George Scarborough replied: 
“Yes, perhaps five or six times; just 
wait and see.” 

I attended the premiére of “At Bay.” 
The audience was wildly applauding, 
at the close of the third act, and there 
were calls for the “author.” Guy Stand- 
ing, who has the leading part in the 
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play, came before the curtain and apol- 
ogized to the audience. “Mr. Scarbor- 
ough would have been glad to be here 
to-night, but I regret to say that he is 
not in the house.” More cheers and 
wild bravos for the man who had writ- 
ten “At Bay.” 

I turned to a shrinking little fellow 
beside me and remarked: “There’s a 
good play.” He looked up cheerfully 
and asked: “Do you really think that 
it’s getting over?” 

This question betrayed more than a 
casual interest. He was a lean little fel- 
low, white of countenance and so mod- 
estly quiet in manner that he betrayed 
the fact that he didn’t belong in New 
York. He had a raincoat hanging over 
his arm and looked much like the young 
man who meets you at the train when 
you go to the country for your summer 
vacation. 

“They seem to like it, but you never 
can tell, I’ve heard, about these first 
night audiences on Broadway,” he con- 
tinued. 

Just then a mutual acquaintance came 
up. “Oh, I was going to introduce you 
two,” he said, “but I see you’re already 
talking. Great, isn’t it? A knock-out!” 

The little fellow neither smiled nor 
became enthusiastic. 

“Who is he?” I inquired of the mu- 
tual acquaintance. 

“Why, let me introduce you to 
George Scarborough,” he said. “I 
thought you were acquainted.” 

“To-morrow at noon,” said Scarbor- 
ough, when I admitted to him that I 
had been trying to find him for the pur- 
pose of an interview. “Let’s have lunch 
together, but let’s understand one thing 
from the beginning: I’ll talk all you 
want me to, but if you write anything, 
make it look as if you were doing the 
talking. It makes me ill to talk about 
myself. I’m a beginner. Perhaps I'll 
get over it and be glad to use the per- 
sonal pronoun some day, but I don’t 
like to do it now. To-morrow at noon, 
however, and I’ve got something to tell 
you. I want to ask the advice of an 
outsider about a matter that’s troubling 
me. To-morrow at noon.” ‘ 

And according to appointment we 
met. - 





























‘At Bay.’ Inside of a few months David — 


Belasco will present a comedy of mine, 
something entirely different from the 
work that I have thus far presented. 
Now what I am bothered about is, shall 
I have another production before that 
of Belasco’s? Would it be better to 
wait? Is there danger that the public 
will get too much of me in a short time? 

“T’ve had offers for five other plays 
and some of them would be put into 
immediate rehearsal, but I’m holding 
off. It’s just about as exasperating as 
when they refused to see me or my man- 
uscript. And frankly, I don’t know what 
to do. I want to pull out for a year:at 
least and go to Germany for study of 
the theatre, and I can now afford to do 
that with the royalties that are already 
assured, so why venture anything else 
at the present time?” 

It was a question, a direct one, so I 
did what most people do at such a time, 
I quoted a bromide: “Make hay while 
the sun shines.” But he wasn’t at all 
convinced, and when a prominent man- 
ager and his general manager came up 
to the table to congratulate him upon 
his great success, his “deserved success,” 
and commented that perhaps he would 
have something that he’d like to offer 
them in the near future, he merely 
shook his head and turned to me and 
winked. It’s easy when you’ve got them 
coming, as the street slang has it; it’s a 
difficult matter to fire the first shot. So 
I asked Scarborough something about 
his “career” thus far and he gave me 
some interesting information. 

He was born in Waco, Texas, 38 
years ago, the son of a lawyer. He nat- 
urally drifted to law, but he always 
wanted to write plays. He felt that he 
had a natural “gift” for dialogue. “And 
that’s my principal aspiration at the 
present time,” he said. “I aspire to be- 
ing the most perfect writer of dialogue 
in America. I may not know so much 
about dramatic technique as the other 
fellow. There may be plenty of things 
in my plays that do not just conform to 
the conventions and prescribed rules and 
regulations for writing plays, but I shall 
one day write correct dialogue. I don’t 
mean by that to aspire to the writing of 
perfect sentences. People chop off their 


sentences and don’t finish what they ar 

saying after they realize that they h 

conveyed their meaning. Shorthand 
orting in the courtroom taught me 

ell, that’s what I want to do—I w 
to write dialogue as people talk in real 
life. I want to have them write the play 
for me, and I believe that in a measure 
I am succeeding in this, because I some- 
times begin a conversation between char-. 
acters in my plays and really do not re- 
call what they have said until I look 
back at the typewritten pages. And when 
people get correct and true dialogue of 
this kind, they are going to recognize 
that it’s true. They may not know why 
they like the play, but they will like it, 
because they will know that it’s some- 
thing recognizable as truth—and after 
all, the world loves truth.” 

Finally young Scarborough drift 
East and became a newspaper reporter 
in New York. Then he drifted to the 
federal secret service. He says that he 
did a little of nearly everything else, 
or as he puts it, he was “shaking 
hands with life all along the line,” 
When he was busy, he wrote plays, and 
when he had leisure, he wrote them. He 
sent them to the managers and they — 
were returned. Then he wrote other — 
plays. If he failed to land a comedy, he 
wrote a melodrama next. Then he wrote 
a farce. He tried his hand at almost 
every variety of theatrical entertain- 
ment, with about the same result; he 
was turned down repeatedly by the — 
knowing producers who chanced to look ~ 
over his work. 

Then, in the secret service work, he 
investigated a “white slave” case which 
appealed to him as dramatic material. 
He related the circumstances to a friend. 
“Make a play of it,” said the friend, 
and Scarborough replied: “That’s what 
I intend to do.” 

And now, I believe, the secret is told 
for the first time: George Scarborough 
wrote “The Lure” in five days. ; 

He crossed on the ferry to New York 
with the manuscript under his arm and 
arrived in the private office of Lee Shu- 
bert, read his manuscript to the -pro- 
ducer and inside of two hours had a 
contract for its immediate production. 
Then Shubert decided to investigate cer= 
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n facts brought out in the play, facts 


at he felt an audience might consider 
‘exaggerations of the truth. His investi- 
ition revealed that “the half had not 
told.” He learned that there were 
_ records of dozens of cases of white slav- 
ery in the department offices in Wash- 
ington that were almost identical with 
that set forth in “The Lure.” 
- So Shubert produced it. There was 
the expected outcry, and as all the world 
knows by this time, the police inter- 
vened and interrupted the run of the 
play for some time, demanding certain 
revisions before permitting its continu- 
ance. 
3 “Yes, you’ve guessed the truth,” said 
_ Scarborough in reply to my question. 
“T was blowing the horn in front of my 
own tent. I was screaming that I had 
‘something to sell when. I wrote “The 
Lure.’ I am not particularly proud of 
it as a play, because I know that I have 
written better plays; but I had met 
with so many rebuffs on Broadway, I 
had been rejected and refused so many 
times, that I came to the conclusion I 
must have something quite extraordi- 
nary to attract attention. I wanted folks 
to know that I had something else to 
sell, and the way to do it was to attract 
attention. I regret that this method was 
necessary. I particularly regret the po- 
lice interference in the matter, for while 
some people may think that it was good 
for the play from a publicity point of 
view, I believe that it was bad. Box- 
office receipts prove that it was bad. It 
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gave people the wrong impression. My | 


play was truth, plain, unvarnished truth, 
and it should have succeeded on its mer- 
its without any assistance from the po- 
lice.” 

Scarborough is young and he is full 
of enthusiasm. Also he is a diligent 
worker. He smiles at the playwrights 
who talk about being able to write but 
one play a year, or even two plays a 

ear. 

“If you’ve got a play to write, if 
you’ve got something to say, you can 
‘write it in thirty hours,” he explains. 
“T have never yet written out a scenario. 
I have never yet written the acts as they 
appear in a play. But give me a few 
days and I can write as good a play as 


I would be able to write in as many 
months. I realize that I still lack the 
proper or adequate knowledge of dra- 
matic or stage technique. I have been 
fortunate, thus far, in having expert 
stage directors to put on my plays. I 
shall count it as a still greater fortune 
when David Belasco performs the same 
task for me. But I know that I’ve got 
the dialogue. My people are human. You 
could read them and understand what 
they say, and for that reason, I do not 
expect to have any of my plays appear 
in novelized form, I prefer to have the 
plays printed. I want to be read in my 
own terse expression, and not with the 
descriptive words of a novelist. That’s 
why I shall never write a novel. I have 
no desire to do so, either, because a 
novel seems to be artificial—at least it 
would be so after it had left my type- 
writer. I want to be brief, but I want 
every word to count. That’s why my 
favorite play is ‘The Master Builder.’ 
I believe that the dialogue in that play 
is about as near to being perfect as any- 
thing can be. It’s my model and my 
guide. 

“T care more for the so-called theme 
play than for the story play, but I don’t 
mean by that necessarily that I shall 
endeavor to devote myself entirely to 
this style, although about two-thirds of 
my work up to the present time has been 
of the former variety. I do not mean by 
the theme play a drama that exposes a 
certain kind of evil, but a play that has 
a big central idea, a kernel about which 
the events of the inevitable story shape 
themselves. The story play is one where- 
in the narrative is paramount. But don’t 
ask me about my methods of play-writ- 
ing, for really I have none, except that 
I write rapidly and have so much to say 
that it seems I shall never be able to put 
it all into plays. I have never spent over 
eight days in the composition of the 
original draft of any play; but I like to 
write, down this first copy and put it 
all away in the ‘cooler’ for several 
months. Then_I take it out again and it’s 
quick work getting it into its final shape. 

“T didn’t think much about the royal- 
ties until after they began to come in. 
I just had to write. I felt my plays, and 
wasn’t satisfied until they were down on 





paper. But as for this part of the mat- 
ter, I want to keep the author in the 
background. Let the characters speak 
what their author has to say. They'll do 
it if they are the right kind of charac- 
ters. Be sure not to quote me too much, 
even—did I caution you about that? It 
looks as if I wanted to talk about my- 
self, and I don’t. Wait until I have stud- 
ied. Wait until something has been 
produced that I consider my _ best 
work,” 

A casual conversation with Scarbor- 
ough about plays and books reveals the 
fact that he has read very little of what 
the world calls literature. Instead, he 
has been studying life at first hand. He 
knows little about Zola, DeMaupassant, 
Hugo, Balzac or Dumas. Perhaps he 
knows little about Pinero. He likes to 
get into a crowd of people, pull out his 
shorthand notebook and endeavor to 
take down everything that is said and 
then study the conversation from his 
notes. He has been a life-long student of 
how people talk and how they live. And 
these things he has transcribed into his 
plays. 

Arnold Daly says that he became an 
actor because there were so few actors 
who could act as well as he knew he 
could act. W. H. Thompson is said to 
have told actors who said that he made 
too much noise with carpenter work at 
rehearsal, to get off the stage, because 
he was a better actor than any of them. 
Alla Nazimova says that when she saw 
an amateur Sunday night performance 
in a Russian town, she realized that she 
could play the part of the maid better 
than the girl who was attempting it. 
Olga Nethersole felt that she could read 
the lines of Juliet better than the ac- 
tresses in London who were playing the 
part at the time, so she went to the office 
of John Hare, demanded a hearing, and 
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attempted to prove to him that v 


said was true. ; 

In much the same way George 
borough determined to be a playy 
after he saw a play called “Alc 
London,” in Waco, Texas. If someh 
could write a play like this and pe 
enjoyed it, Scarborough felt that he 
something of much greater conseque: 
to say from the stage, so he began 
scribble. 

“And I suppose I over-stepped miy- 
self,” he related to me. “I suppose 
wrote about things of which I was s 
posed to have no knowledge at all. 
an‘ instance of this, I wrote ‘At Bay, 
secret service play, long before I 
tered the secret service. 

“My favorite play? That hasn’t bee 
produced yet, but I have called it * 
Court of Last Resort’ and it is inten 
to be an exposé of some of the meth 
that are practiced in high finance 
Wall Street. But the title may 
changed. We have a way of changing 
the titles, after plays are in rehearsal, 
I find, now that I am a produced auth 
My first title for ‘The Lure’ was ‘The 
Scarlet Militia.” Then it was calle 
‘Other Men’s Daughters.’ This we 
changed to ‘What Every Man Knows,” 
and later to ‘What -Every Woman 
Ought to Know.’ Finally, ‘The Lure” 
was decided upon and while I do not | 
consider it the best of the titles sug= 
gested, as ‘The Lure’ it will doubtless be: 
known as long as it lives. | 

“T have been told that I cannot con= 
centrate, so perhaps I cannot, but it’s 
fact that most of my plays have bee 
written either on ferry-boats or on 
trains—that is, I have done the work 
them while traveling. It’s an easy matt 
to sit down to a typewriter and poun 
out the dialogue for a play—the big work 
has been done before that begins.” 

















Résumé of the 
Opening Installment 


of ‘‘Manhattan Mad’”’ 


ANHATTAN MAD” 
is a novel of that 
charmed section of 
New York which ra- 

diates from Broadway and Forty- 
second Street. Its opening. scene 
is laid in an actors’ boarding-house 
on a side street off Broadway. 
Dick Hyde, country-bred, ambi- 
tious to get a foothold as a play- 
wright, gets an opportunity, after a 
stifling summer of-unavailing ef- 
fort to show his manuscript, to do 
some work for Stella Mars, the 
most prominent star of the city. A 
newspaper has contracted with her 
for a series of articles on the 
theatre; Hyde is to write them 
from her material and she is to 
sign them. Victor Redpath, a 
press-agent who believes in Hyde’s 
future, arranges the deal. He takes 
Hyde to meet Miss Mars in her 
‘apartment. She has a reputation 
for preferring the society of young 
men to that of men her own age, 
but there is no question of her 
ability to act. Hyde, of course, 
hopes eventually to interest her in 
his play, but he is grateful for the 
chance to earn the money, which 
he needs badly. His pleasure is 
clouded, however, by the discovery 
that Joan Waverley, who lives in 
the same boarding-house, and with 
whom he is in love, has been in- 
troduced to and is going to dinner 
with Basil Sanderson, a man of 
wealth whose name is well known 
along Broadway. 

When Dick tells Joan of his 
meeting with Miss Mars and the 


arrangement for the work, she 
confides that Sanderson has pro- 
cured for her a position as a 
featured principal in Ziegfeld’s 
“Follies.” Dick is shocked, because 
the girl had been trying to get into 
grand opera. 

Dick wants the girl to give up 
both Sanderson and the job and 
wait for him. 

“If Stella Mars would give my 
play a production it would prove 
the making of me,” he insists wild- 
ly. “I’m sure of myself and of my 
work—all I want is a chance. 
Joan, you will marry me—then ?” 

“We will never, never marry 
each other, Dick,” she says gently, 
sadly, as if speaking of the dead. 
“All our lives long we shall love 
each other, but we will never 
marry. You have your career to 
think of and I have mine, and each 
will flourish best where there is no 
matrimonial undergrowth. Some 
day you will be great—I feel it in 
my-heart. But it isn’t just money 
with us. As for me, I—well, I’m 
glad I’m pretty and twenty, more 
thankful for that than I am for 
the voice which was the pride and 
joy of twenty years of my life. 
Beauty and youth will go further 
in New York, you know. And I’ve 
determined to-night to take all the 
gods give while I’m young. Don’t 
talk; don’t say any more. In 
a little while I must go to bed; I 
must try and get some sleep before 
I hurry away to face the stage 
director at eleven o’clock. Hold me 
tight, laddie—and kiss me.” 
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IT was characteristic of Stella 
] || Mars that Dick should find a 
check for one hundred dollars 
from her in his mail the next morning. 
Accompanying it was a brief, business- 
like note stating that the inclosed amount 
was the first payment on the articles he 
was to do; she further said that he could 
begin work at his convenience. There 
was not a word about the engagement at 
the Athena at noon, and Dick was a little 
undecided as to whether she expected 
him or not. Possibly she had forgotten 
it—and him—completely, he thought, 
and he was afraid of seeming to thrust 
himself upon her since Redpath had 
warned him that such a thing would 
prove fatal. 

The money, though, seemed like a for- 
tune to the boy. He needed clothes 
badly, and he meant to spend most of it 
replenishing his wardrobe, but first of 
all he dashed off to Broadway and 
bought Joan a corsage bouquet of sweet 
peas. When he returned she was still 
in her room, making a careful toilet in 
honor of the rehearsal at the New Am- 
sterdam. 

“Joan!” he cried, pounding on her 
door. 

“All right, Dickie, just a second. 
What time is it?” 








‘“‘The Calcium Moon’”’ 
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“Ten-thirty.” Bi 

She whistled through her teeth like a 7 
street gamin. “Not a minute to spare!” 
And she opened the door. 

Dick, standing with the florist’s box 
his hands, saw at first glance that Joan 
wore a magnificent American Beauty 
fastened at her belt, the stem reaching 
nearly to her knees. It was like a.slap 
in the face. He could only stare silently 
at the rare hot-house blossom, his eyes” 
tragic with disappointment. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” she de= ~ 
manded, frowning, , 

ee | brought you these,” he said, exe 
tending the box of sweet peas. 

She broke the string and tossed aside 
the tissue. 

“And I’m wearing this rose,” she nod- 
ded, looking up with a wry smile. “Oh,” 
well—” 

“Don’t you—want them?” Dick 
asked, as she gave the box into his 
hands again. 

“Of course, you silly boy! But I must 
wear this rose. Put the peas on the bed 
—TI’ll stop and tell Minnie to place them 
in water. I want to keep those roses 
fresh for to-night. See those American 
Beauties? A whole dozen! Sanderson ~ 
sent them—came an hour ago— fitters 
dollars a dozen!” i 
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THE GREEN BOOK MAG. 


‘Dick crossed the threshold and 
opped his flowers beside Sanderson’s 
fering. The lid had been forced from 

he box and eleven American Beauties 
were tossed helter-skelter where Joan 

d dived into the very middle in order. 

find the choicest bloom. 

“Mine were only five dollars—for the 
lot,” Dick said, joining her in the corri- 
dor. 

“Extravagance, laddie! And they 
charged you for the box, I’m thinking. 
‘Goodness me, what an embarrassment of 
riches! Twenty dollars’ worth of flowers 
‘and not a pair of perfect stockings to 

my name!” 
- The boy drew a little closer, speaking 
in a whisper. 

“Stella Mars sent me a check this 
‘morning—that’s how I came to get the 


“You darling!” she cried. “How much 
did she send you, Dickie?” 

- “One hundred dollars, on account. If 
you—Joan, you Know you are welcome 

to part—or all—of it, dear. Surely you 
don’t feel a hesitancy about a little thing 
like that from me!” 

“No-o.” She shook her head from side 
to side in a vigorous, child-like manner, 

her voice was a caress. “I suppose there 

are some people who wouldn’t under- 
stand just the same as there are some 
men I couldn’t accept such a loan from, 
“but you, Dickie—you and I—” 

“Yes, you and I, Joan—” he repeated, 
his face alight. : 

“Still, I hate to take your money— 
there must be so many, many things 
you want to do with it.” 

“There is only one thing I really want 
to do with it!” 

“Foolish laddie! If you insist—can 
you spare it, honest Injun now? Oh, 
Dickie, somebody will see you! . 
Well, fifty. I’ll return it real soon; you 
know, I’ve got work and a salary now!” 

Standing with his back to the stairs, 
Dick counted out ten of the newest five- 
dollar bills and placed them in her hand. 
Joan gave a little sigh, reached up and 

touched his cheek with her lips, and 
then stuffed the money in her hand-bag. 

“I was wondering all along what I 
would do if it rained while we were re- 
hearsing—you see these shoes—and I’m 
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scared to death of pneumonia! Now, 
thanks to you—What would I ever do 
without you, boy o’ mine?” 

Her words touched him strangely ; he 
was all a-quiver, and he hated emotion 
in a man. He tried to steel himself, but 
her voice, her eyes—brave little soul, 
fighting against great odds in New 
York! He felt all on fire; he wanted to 
do murder ; indignation swayed him like 
a storm-tossed leaf. Penniless—with 
feet to the ground—pocketing her pride 
and going forth to work in the chorus! 

“Joan, Joan, some day, dear! Wait a 
little—I’ll arrive,” he cried, hands 
clenched, speech distorted. “Stella Mars 
is going to help me, dear—do you know 
what that means? And I’m going to 
slave day and night until I reach the 
top-most rung of the ladder. Then we 
shall make up for these lean years. Wait 
a little, Joan.” . 

She patted his arm rather absently. 

“Of course I’ll wait, and of course 
you'll arrive,” she murmured, moving 
toward the stairs as she spoke. “And 
now I must go—it would be unpardon- 
able to come in late the very first day. 
Au ’voir, laddie.” 

“T hate to think of you in the chorus,” 
he said, following her to the head of 
the staircase. 

“One can’t quarrel with one’s bread 
and butter,” she returned with forced 
cheerfulness. “There’s an old but true 
saying about beggars and choosers, too. 
Oh, well, these are the lean years, Dick.” 

“With the fat ones just around the 
next corner!” he declared. 

She blew him a kiss as she turned and 
ran lightly down the flight. 

In the lower hall Mrs. Waddle suc- 
cessfully blocked her passage. 

“One minute, Miss Waverley,” she 
said significantly. “I’ve been waitin’ for 
you. Bein’ as food aint picked up in the 
streets, and landlords ’ave got no pity 
in their hearts toward widows an’ or- 
phans, I feel it my dooty to remind you 
that for the last six weeks—” 

“T can’t stop and listen to you now, 
Mrs. Waddle,” cried Joan, opening her 
bag and pressing a five-dollar bill in her 
landlady’s hand. “Have Minnie call mea 
taxicab at once—I’m already late for re- 
hearsal !” 
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“ CAN’T STOP AND LISTEN TO YOU NOW, MRS. WADDLE,” CRIED JOAN, OPENING HER BAG AND 
PRESSING A FIVE-DOLLAR BILL IN HER LANDLADY’S HAND. “HAVE MINNIE CALL ME A TAXICAB 
AT ONCE—I’M ALREADY LATE FOR REHEARSAL!” “REHEARSAL!” MRS. WADDLE’S VOICE AND MANNER 
CHANGED AS IF BY MAGIC. SHE SMILED; SHE APOLOGIZED; SHE EVEN MADE A FEINT OF RETURN= 
ING THE MONEY, ALTHOUGH IT WOULD BE A SLANDER TO SAY SHE DID SO FAR FORGET HERSELF 
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“Rehearsal!” Mrs. Waddle’s voice 
ind manner changed as if by magic. She 
iled ; she apologized; she even made 
| feint of returning the money, although 

t would be a slander to say she did so 
tar forget herself. “I hope you've pulled 
‘down a good part in a good show, Miss 

Waverley,” she beamed. “You should— 
‘and that’s no joke. Minnie! Where’s 

“that girl? Although you might as well 
try to find a needle in a haystack, as the 
‘Sayin’ goes, as to hunt a taxi in this here 
Street. If you step up to Broadway, Miss 
Waverley—” 

“T will; thanks,” nodded Joan. 

“Tt sure is grand about you gettin’ 
such a swell part and all,” cried Mrs. 
Waddle, in parting. “I hope your room’s 
comfortable. You'll find clean towels 
“ae when you come home. . . . Goo- 
‘ yy |”? . 

“Good-by,” said Joan. 

Ten minutes later Mrs. Waddle spied 
Dick as he came bounding down the 
Stairs on his way to keep his appoint- 
ment with Stella Mars at the Athena 
Theatre. And she stopped him at the 
front door as he was about to make his 
escape. 

“Mistah Hyde! One minute o’ your 
time, if you please! Bein’ as I’m a widow 
and a orphan, an’ house rents aint free 
gratis in this city o’ Noo Yawk, it’s my 
painful dooty to remind you—” 

“Mrs. Waddle, I know; I'll pay you 
all, every cent, in a short while now,” 
he said. 

She eyed him dubiously. 

“Rehearsing ?” 

_ “No. . . . I’m not an actor, Mrs. 
Waddle.” 

“There’s plenty rehearsing that aint!’ 
she snapped. “You'll ’ave to come 
across, Mistah Hyde, an -hat’s all there 
is to it. August! You'll be goin’ out with 
a troupe next an’ leave my bill higher 
*n a kite—I know you boys!” 

“Mrs. Waddle! . . . I’ve gota play 
written—” 

“A play, have you?’ She laughed 
rudely. “Plays are like appetites— 
everybody’s got one in Noo Yawk. No! 
Come across, sonny.” 

Dick dug down in his trouser pockets. 
He had nine five-dollar bills, all that 

_ remained of his check of the morning. 
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Slowly he counted them out—he owed 
Mrs. Waddle thirty dollars. He was 
hoping to appease her with half when 
she saw his roll, deftly helped herself 
to her share, and then smiled calmly 
back in his horrified face. 

“T think that squares us, Mistah 
Hyde?” 

“Ye-es.” 

“Thank you, kin’ly. An’ be sure to be 
on time for dinner—it’s ice cream.” 

Dick stepped out in the street with a 
heavy heart. He was glad he had the 
money to lend to Joan of course, and 
Mrs. Waddle’s was an honest debt, but. 
he found himself almost as- badly off 
f:nancially as he had been this time yes- 
terday. And only a few hours ago he 
had one hundred dollars! 

At the corner he met Victor Redpath. 

“T was coming to see you,” he cried. 

“I’m to stop in at the Athena at 
noon,” said Dick. 

“Yes. . . . Look here, I’m going 
to take you to a great little tailor I 
know of, Hyde—” 

“Good Lord, I’ve got no money to 
buy clothes with, man!” 

“Stella Mars is going to send you a 
check—she called me up after I got 
back to the office and asked for your 
address,” nodded Redpath. 

“And the check came this morning. 
But I’ve—spent-it,” Dick confessed. 

Redpath shot him a quick, keen look 
out of the corners of his eyes, and he 
laughed an ugly laugh. 

“Tf that’s the way you’re going to do 
T may as well wash my hands of the 
whole thing without going any further,” 
he said. “Here you receive a check at 
nine o’clock and by twelve you’ve let 
Miss Small-town Farrar up at your 
house get it away from you.” 

“T didn’t say so—” 

“You don’t have.to say so! Didn’t I 
land in a lodging house straight from 
the alfalfa? This town is full of you.” 

Dick felt in a fighting mood. It is bad 
enough to let your money get away 
from you without being laughed at for 
your predicament afterwards. 

“T don’t like the way you talk at 
times, Redpath,” he growled. 

“Youngster, I don’t want to see you 
make the mistake I did.” 
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“Ts that the reason for your interest 
in me?” the boy sneered. 

“No.” Victor Redpath’s voice was 
like ice. “I regard you in the nature of 
a very good investment, Hyde, and what 
I pay in I expect to get out—at a profit. 
Fven had I your ability, it is too late 
for me to do what you can if you watch 

‘your tricks. Stella Mars has taken a 
fancy to you. Last night she talked to 
me over the ’phone for nearly an 

3 hour.” 

4 Dick colored to the roots of his hair. 

’ He wanted to ask what Stella had said, 

but he couldn’t bring himself to the 
point. 

“Tt was Stella Mars who put Cuthbert 
Morgan on his feet—gave him his 
chance, a wonderful production of a 
first play,” continued Redpath. “Let 
her alone and wait and she’ll do as much 
for you— ‘not to-night, or to-morrow, 
but sometime.’ And, Hyde, when you’ve 
arrived with both feet, remember I’m 
sick and tired of the newspaper game— 
“I want my chance.” 

Dick nodded soberly. 

“T promise to do what I can—” 

“T don’t want your promises,” said 
Victor, not unkindly. “And you'll have 
to hurry to reach the Athena by 
noon.” 


VI 


_ oe It was not long before Dick Hyde 
| was accepted by Stella’s confréres as 
e | her chosen cavalier. They were seen to- 
gether everywhere, on the street, in the 
S| restaurants she graced with her pres- 
| ence, riding side by side in the same 
q motor, while he was always on view at 
her Sunday night dinners and invari- 
ably he accompanied her to the rehear- 
S | sals of her new comedy. 
. “Have you seen her pretty boy?” 
asked Broadway, all a-grin. “He’s from 
the Hinterland and he writes plays—of 
course !”” 

“Of course!” chuckled Forty-second 
Street, delightedly. “Another Bertie 
Morgan. The divine Stella insists upon 
living up to her title of the best little 
cradle-snatcher in town!” 

Dick didn’t understand Stella at all; 
neither did he appreciate his position in 






her heart of hearts. At her s : 
he had formed the per habje 
coming to her hotel apartment to work 
on the articles for the newspaper syndi- 
cate, and out of hours he was alway: s at 
her beck and call, ready to fetch ee 
carry, asking no favors nor yet receiv- 
ing any. London would have dubbed 
Dick Hyde a tame sparrow; Broadway 
had a less pleasing name for him. But 
then Broadway possesses a more vivid 
—and at the same time a more sordid— 
imagination, 

Of all persons only Victor Redpath 
saw the little comedy at the right angle. 
He said that Dick and Stella reminded 
him of a dog and a bone—Dick was 
forever waiting so patiently for Stella 
to drop the bone—with his own play up ~ 
his sleeve. The lad had come to believe 
in the psychological moment. 

Perhaps because he didn’t understand 
Stella, she bored him. At least, however 
proud he may have been to dance attend- 
ance on her, he never forgot Joan. Joan 
was his first love—which is seldom a 
man’s last, although Dick didn’t know 
that then. He was poet enough to weave 
her name in every dream, yet younger 
in all affairs of the heart than even he 
was in years. 

He saw her infrequently. She re- 
hearsed with the company for a week, 
which kept her occupied all day, and at 
night she scampered off with Basil San- 
derson, greedy for pleasure. And when 
she talked to Dick, she talked of San- 
derson—where he took her, what they 
did, and how recklessly he spent. He 
was teaching Joan to trot too, and 
shortly the Holly Arms and the dancing 
cabarets weaned the girl’s heart from 
the Astor Roof, her first love. 

The show had been running for 
nearly two months before Joan Waver- 
ley went into it, appearing in the 
chorus. It was going on the road soon 
and because of this she had had no great 
trouble in getting the job—so many of 
the Ziegfeld beauties refuse to leave 
New York! 

Dick had planned all along to attend 
Joan’s first performance, although she 
hadn’t suggested it. But at the last 
minute Stella Mars telephoned to him 
and he found himself in the Times 








































- ON THE CORNER OF BROADWAY HE WAITED FOR HER, FEELING SURE SHE WOULD CHOOSE THAT ROUTE 
LATER HE WAS SHAKING HANDS WITH BASIL SANDERSON. IT WAS LIKE A SCENE FROM A FRENCH | 

- IZING SANDERSON WHEN HE BELIEVED HIMSELF UNOBSERVED, THE MAN WAS POSSIBLY FORTY, CARE-— 
IN THE LEAST. HE HAD PICTURED ALL ALONG A RAH-RAH BOY. SANDERSON” 
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HOME, BUT WHEN SHE APPEARED HE SAW THAT A MAN WAS WALKING WITH HER, AND A MOMENT 
FARCE! THE THREE STOPPED FOR FIVE MINUTES UNDER AN ARC, AND DICK FOUND HIMSELF SCRUTIN- 
FULLY GROOMED, WELL SET-UP, AND WITH A QUIET DIGNITY WHICH POOR DICK COULDN’T ACCOUNT FOR 
BORE ALL THE HALL-MARKS OF A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MAN 
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Square hotel instead. But he did go to 
see Joan the second night. 

Stella really wanted nothing of the 
boy. She was tired and out of sorts and 
she couldn’t startd being alone. At first 
they talked. She discussed the articles— 
without caring two straws about them; 
she even ridiculed her company at re- 
hearsal that morning—an wunprofes- 
sional thing to do as Stella Mars saw 
it usually ; and at last, bored to distrac- 
tion, she spoke of his play. 

“You don’t happen to have the ’script 
with you?” 

He hadn’t—for the first time in 
weeks, But then he had dressed to 
attend Joan’s opening. As a matter of 
fact, Stella hadn’t expected him to pro- 
duce the manuscript; yet another time 
he would. 

“T’'ll rain around to the house—it wont 
take ten minutes,” he told her, rising 
and going toward the door. 

Ten minutes were long enough for 
Stella Mars to forget he was ever com- 
ing back and go off to bed. She had done 
such things. And actually she hadn’t 
wanted his play but to arouse him. 

“Never mind!” she said now, a trifle 
sharply. “Some other time will do as 
well. I’ll get into some clothes and we'll 
go out. I’m so tired to-night I can’t 
keep still.” 

When she returned, dressed in a mar- 
velous blue that matched the color of her 
eyes, he wanted to suggest “The Fol- 
lies” to her—she was so wonderful that 
he wanted all the world to see her walk- 


ing at his side. Instead, Stella bade him~ 


get a taxicab. So, side by side, they 
skimmed through the Park, round the 
Reservoir, and out the Drive to Cler- 
mont. And the night air, a harvest moon, 
and a handful of stars seemed to take 
the kinks out of Stella’s brain so that 
she was as gay as a school girl at her 
first dance when they went up on the 
veranda of the inn. 

“See the river and the boats, Dick!” 
she cried, pointing unashamed. “The red 
lights are the tugs and the white ones 
are the steamers and yachts. Don’t you 
love it here, under the stars?” 

He had never been to Clermont be- 
fore, but he remembered the night Joan 
had come here with Sanderson—“her 


‘first glimpse of fairyland!’ Coming 


home it was Dick who was oddly quiet 
and Stella who laughed and chatted, 
but then he was thinking of Joan, won- 
dering if Sanderson was with her, and 
if so, where they were supping. The boy 
had become wildly jealous of the man, 
The thought that Sanderson had been 
able to help Joan after he himself had 
failed cut like a whip. - 

When he got back to Waddle’s he 
found she was not in yet; she was never 
in now until all hours of the morning, 
and he went to bed raging at her, at 
himself, and at New York. 

“She’s Manhattan mad!” he cried. 

To punish her he left the house the 
next morning before Joan was out of 
bed, and he arrived in Times: Square, 
consequently, before Stella had finished 
her breakfast. Miss Mars was surprised 
to see him so early; she even wondered 
idly if he had been out all night—he 
looked haggard, even ill—but she had 
just thought of a bit of new business 
for the second act where the play needed 
strengthening most, and she didn’t wish 
to be disturbed with foreign chatter. 

“Stop for me at one-thirty—we’'ll 
lunch together,” she said. 

Then she left the apartmént sooner 
even than she had intended, and Dick, 
in disgust, turned to the newspaper 
articles—he had finished the third yes- 
terday. 

That night he dropped in at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre. At first he didn’t 
recognize Joan among the girls who 
crowded the stage—that year they all 
affected the same make-up, baby stare 
and pouting lips. That their natural lines 
weren't so infantile is quite another 
story. 

When at last he had singled her out 
he found that Joan Waverley made a 
pleasing stage picture, but there was 
little distinctive about her in a company 


that aimed at distinction. She wore her ~ 


evening gowns prettily, and her tights ~ 
looked well on her shapely legs—but 
Dick didn’t think of tights and Joan in © 
the same breath until after he had left 7 
the theatre, 4 

On the corner of Broadway he waited ~ 
for her, feeling sure she would choose © 
that route home, but when she appeared © 
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he saw that a man was walking with 
her, and a moment later he was shaking 
hands with Basil Sanderson. It was like 
a scene from a French farce! 

The three stopped for five minutes 
under an arc, and Dick found himself 
scrutinizing Sanderson when he be- 
lieved himself unobserved. The man 
was possibly forty, carefully groomed, 
well set up, and with a quiet dignity 
which poor Dick couldn’t account for 
in the least. He had pictured all along 
a rah-rah boy. Sanderson bore all the 
hall-marks of a successful business man. 
It nearly took his power of speech. 
Later he was to learn that this type of 
male plays the Broadway game with a 
surety of touch altogether unknown 
among the college fraternities. 

“How did you like the show?” asked 
Joan, to bridge an awkward pause. 

“All right. . . . How do you like 
the stage?” Dick returned. 

“Oh, ever so much! And everybody 
is perfectly lovely excepting, perhaps, 
Her Ladyship. And she is so very ‘up 
stage’ that it remains a mystery to the 


company how she ever manages to do 
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her specialty ‘in one. 

Sanderson laughed delightedly; it 
seemed to slip out unawares, for he 
glanced at Dick and lapsed into silence 
again almost immediately. For the sec- 
ond time that evening Joan rushed to 
the rescue. 

“T hope we’re not keeping you,” she 
said politely to Dick. 

“No. . . . What do you mean?” 

“I thought perhaps Miss Mars was 
waiting for you in her car somewhere,” 
_ smiled she. “You didn’t come alone!” 

“But I did.” 

“T call that selfish. . . . You know, 
Mr. Sanderson, Mr. Hyde is the latest 
male to be cast by Stella Mars for the 
role of Constant Lover. Have you met 
Bertie Morgan, Dick?” 

“No,” said the boy, flushing a little in 
spite of himself. “I’m afraid I’m detain- 
ing you, Joan. Good night.” 

He dragged himself back to his lodg- 
ing-house sick at heart. And when he 
crept out on the fire-escape a great lone- 
liness came over him, then rage, and he 
stood there clutching the hand-rail and 
cursing. 
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“That’s right; go it, chappie,” sang a 
voice from below. “You'll feel better 
when you get it off your chest.” 

It was his neighbor, the little sou- 
brette, with her eternal smoke. He 
couldn’t see her; in fact he had rarely 
seen her, for she didn’t take her meals 
at the Waddle festive board. 

“T ought to be ashamed of myself,” 
he stammered, after a short silence. 
“But things are all at sixes and sevens 
to-night. I beg your pardon—zwhat is 
your name?” 

“Call me Mrs. Astor—I don’t care. 

. . So they’ve been doing things to 
you ?—showing you the sawdust in your 
doll? You'll get over it—and laugh— 
ha-ha! Look at me!” 

Dick hesitated; then: 

“May I come down—and talk ?—just 
for a little while—” 

“No!” She refused him cheerfully. 
“I’m just goin’ to finish my cigarette 
and then tumble into bed—I need some 
beauty sleep, it seems. I’ve got a date 
with the biggest manager of ’em all 
to-morrow !” 

“Here’s luck!” 

“Thank you!” 

The boy sat on in silence, and the blue 
smoke continued to curl upward, taking 
on fantastic shapes. Finally it stopped; 
then he heard her cheery “Good night, 
chappie!” But Dick didn’t answer—just 
why he couldn’t have told you to his 
dying day. 

At breakfast, the next morning, he 
remembered her and her date with the 
manager—the biggest of ’em all—and 
he called the slavey over to him, speak- 
ing in a whisper. 

“The—young lady, the actress, you 
know, in the room below me, Minnie— 
have you called her yet?” 

“The soubrette ?” 

“Ves,’’ 

“Oh, yes, they came and got her 
early.” 

For a moment or two he went on 
quietly with his breakfast; then, some- 
thing made him raise his head with a 
jerk, meeting the little servant’s gaze. 

“Who got her, Minnie?” he asked 
almost breathlessly. 

“g100 Spring—she took the gas 
route !” 





After that night Dick avoided the 
fire-escape, for now there was no one 
above or below to talk to him. Also, he 
was a little prepared when Joan an- 
nounced, in her own airy fashion, that 
she was about to move her household 
goods from Thirty-eighth Street. It re- 
quired no small courage on her part to 
break this news to him, for Joan was a 
little afraid of the look which came in 
Dick’s eyes when, one after another, she 
smashed his idols. And she was bent 
on destruction now. 

“T can afford a modest little apart- 
ment on my salary, Dick,” she insisted. 
“Why don’t you clear out? Such-a 
hole !” 

“T can’t afford it—on my salary,” he 
returned. 

“I’m ashamed to have the girls at the 
theatre know I live in such a place.” 

“You needn’t be.” 

“Well, I am. . . . I should have 
thought you’d gone elsewhere long ago,” 
she added significantly. 

She looked at him ; he gazed back, and 
it was his eyes that sought the floor. 
Then she came over and put her arms 
around him, her cheeks close to his, and 
whispered in his ear. 

“Oh, laddie, it’s a hard, cruel world— 
and there’s no sense in beating your 
head against a stone wall! You'll 
always remember that I love you, wont 
you, Dick? And I hate to see you living 
like this—you! Hush, you don’t under- 
stand! Basil said you were such a 
youngster, that night, after you had 
rushed away, mad. You’re a baby, Dick! 
The town’s still throwing sand in your 
eyes. While I! If the world was differ- 
ent, or if we were different! I’ve learned 
so much in the last few weeks!” 

She nodded solemnly. 

“So will you; give New York time. 
Only, being a man, you wont notice it 
so much—or so soon.” She stifled a sob. 
“It’s bound to get you, laddie, this 
town.” 

Dick remained silent, stubborn, even 
a little frightened. At heart he was cen- 
turies younger than she. Joan had been 
born in a hovel with the appetite of a 
princess. 


“You’re not a man who understands © 


women, Dick,” she said presently, with © 


a mirthless laugh. “You’re angry be- 
cause I don’t see the world-with your ~ 
eyes—and I a woman! You're sullen ~ 
because I prefer a cozy flat in the West 
Forties to Waddle’s. And you can’t 
understand why I ride in Basil Sander- 
son’s car instead of allowing you to pay © 
my nickel on the trolley. Dick, I want 7% 
things! I’ve walked Broadway hungry © 
almost—at least heart hungry!—and | 
Fifth Avenue with my feet to the 
ground. I would leave the home nest; I 
would come to New York to make a 
fortune with my voice, and there was 
nothing to be had by writing home— 
there ’re four more of us, all girls, 
back there. Well, I’ve had six months 
of corned beef dinners, subway trains, © 
and marked-down clothes, and I’m tired | 
—tired as hell!” % 

“Joan! . . . You have your voice.” 

“T have my youth and my prettiness !” 
she tossed back. “I want what other 
women have—money and jewels and 
clothes.” 

He moistened his lips before the 
words would come. 

“You're going to marry—Sander- 
son?” 

. She turned away, shaking herself pet- 
tishly. At the window she stood gazing 
out, drumming on the pane. 

“Why not? If he asks me! And, 
laddie, is my voice so wonderful? Is it? 
Or don’t they care, on Broadway? 
Sometimes I doubt it, doubt myself. 
After six months I am in the chorus of 
a musical show where beauty alone | 
counts. But what’s the use of talking 7 
about it.” — @ 

He caught her hands, her shoulders; 7 
he kissed her lips, her hair, muttering 7 
childish, endearing names, sweet, old- 
fashioned caresses. 4 

“Marry me to-day, Joan,” he pleaded. 

She brushed him off, away. 

“No—no, of course not!” she said 
pettishly. 

“But you love me—we love each 
other !” 


“That’s different. . 


.I‘can’t-@ 
marry you, Dick. You must be mad.” ™ 


“Why? . . .. Why? Why?” 7 
She looked at him silently, coldly— 7 
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LIKE THE CLEVER WOMAN SHE WAS, STELLA STRUCK AT THE VERY HEART OF THE TROUBLE. 
THERE WAS NO BEATING ABOUT THE BUSH. SHE RUSHED TO DICK HYDE AND TOLD HIM SIGNIF- 
ICANTLY: “I'VE GOT TO HAVE A NEW PLAY TO PUT IN REHEARSAL AT ONCE. I OPEN AT THE 

ATHENA IN THREE WEEKS FROM TO-NIGHT AND I CAN’T BE WEIGHED DOWN WITH THAT” 
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‘and yet at that moment Joan Waverley 
loved him as well as she would ever love 
any man. But those months in New 
York had taught her indifference; the 


"City itself had robbed her of all emotion, 


and the women she had met at the 
theatre had shown her the folly of an- 
swering the call of the heart. Hence- 
forth she would worship at the shrine 
of self. 

Dick strode away, leaving her with an 
oath—they came easier now. Even he 
told himself that he would never see 
her again, that all was over between 
them. She might go to the devil and 
welcome! At the corner he met Victor 
Redpath and hailed him noisily. 

“Where to?” 

“Thought I’d drop in at the Athena.” 

“Have a drink?” said Dick. 

Redpath shot him a look out of the 
corners of his keen black eyes before 
he answered. 

“Don’t care if I do,” returned he. 

The Athena is one of the handsomest 
—and certainly the most artistic—play- 
houses in New York. Just off Broad- 
way, you can glimpse its white marble 
columned front from that thoroughfare, 
and the bijou auditorium is planned 
with the same regard for genuine classic 
beauty. 

“And it belongs to Stella Mars from 
cellar to attic,” observed Redpath, as he 
let himself in the stage door. “It’s her 
never failing joy-—greater love hath no 
man.” 


“All hers! . . . But you once said 


that all her plays turned out to be 


swans.” 

Redpath stopped short, hands on the 
latch, and clicked his heels together like 
a musical comedy guardsman. 

“Tt cost half a million,” he said, and 
there was positive veneration in his 
voice. 

Dick said nothing. When he had lived 
on the banks of the Wabash he had been 
perfectly sure that half a million was 
an immense sum of money. Now he was 
equally sure that such an income 
wouldn’t begin to settle Basil Sander- 
son’s annual cab bill. Always-Sanderson 
—the man was rarely out of his 
thoughts. Money in connection with his 
name became as mere sand. 
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Stella didn’t look especially pleased to 
see them. She called to Redpath not to 
come up on the stage, and the two men 
sank down in the holland-shrouded 
orchestra and watched her rehearse the 
tricky second act again and again. She 
worked as hard as any man, harder than 
any of her company, and when she had 
finished, and the others were panting 
and sweating, she was as fresh as a 
daisy. It was at home, alone, that reac- 
tion set in—Redpath knew and Dick had 
seen. 

They stole out again as quietly as they 
had entered, Stella still at work on the 
second act and refusing to stop even to 
wish them good-by. 

“You’ve seen a wonderful woman, 
Hyde,” said the newspaper man as they 
turned and walked back to Broadway. 

“She’s a brick,” nodded the boy, 
striving for the vocabulary of his 
neighbor. 

“You'll not forget that I put you on, 
will you ?” 

“Why of course not, Redpath. I don’t 
know where I’d be now if it wasn’t for 
those articles.” 

“Don’t mention ’em. . . . And don’t 
stick your play down her throat. She’s 
—rather peculiar—and a brick, as you 
say. Her associates will tell you Stella 
Mars is stuck up. It’s a lie—she’s indif- 
ferent, and doesn’t make friends with 
her own sex. Men—she likes—better. 
And she’s always there with the check- 
book, That woman has given away thou- 
sands—to everybody, anybody. The 
papers adore her—the fellows, that is. 
. . . Have another one.” 

They turned in the Knickerbocker, 
Redpath still rhapsodizing as to Stella’s 
goodness of heart. It was a subject upon 
which he spoke rather well. 

Joan moved the next day to a fur- 
nished apartment, the expressman call- 
ing for her trunk while Dick was away 
at work, And because she left him no 
message, simply her address, the boy 
declared he would never willingly see 
her again. Once when she telephoned to 
him at Mrs. Waddle’s, the week follow- 
ing, he sent word by the slavey that he 
was out. “He says he’s not to home!” 
Minnie told her. And Joan didn’t ask 
for him again. 
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He was utterly miserable, despondent 
and elated by turn, seeking Redpath 
when business was over, following 
Stella at a glance, and yet wretched 
withal. Redpath thought he was drink- 
ing too heavily and he told Stella so. 
Stella wasn’t so sure—Stella had made 
a study of men—but she conceded there, 
was a possibility he would turn to drink 
if something wasn’t done at once. What 
this something would be kept Redpath 
awake at night. 

Then Stella telephoned to him at 
his rooms. 

“I think the pair of you had better 
come to New Haven with me to see the 
premiére—as guests of the manage- 
ment, of course!” said she. 

“That’s a great idea—if I can get hold 
of Hyde,” Victor told her. 

“You speak as if he was lost, strayed 
or stolen.” 

“Worse—the last time I saw him.” 

“Find him. And take him in hand. I 
wont see him if he’s not all right, re- 
member,” she declared emphatically. 

And so Dick and Redpath left with 
the company for New Haven. 

Broadway didn’t learn of the fact till 
some time later, but Stella knew that 
very night that something radically 
wrong was threatening her play. Never 
before had such a thing happened to a 
production bearing her name, but at last 
the tide had turned and she found her- 
s | self cast high and dry on the shore, 
s | empty-handed. 

q “It’s a bad boy,” whispered Redpath, 
speaking to*himself, as the curtain fell 
or the last act. 

Dick said nothing; he looked bewil- 
dered, 

Like the clever woman she was, Stella 
struck at the very heart of the trouble. 
There was no beating about the«bush. 
She rushed to Dick Hyde and told him 
significantly : 
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“I’ve got to have a new play to put 
in rehearsal at once. I open at the 
Athena in three weeks from to-night — 
and I can’t be weighed down with that.” 

“The house applauded,” ventured the 
boy, afraid of saying too much. 

“They clap the movies here.” 

That was all Dick said to Stella then, 
and she wondered not a little at his 
seeming indifference, but the boy was 
hurrying back to the hotel to acquaint 
Redpath with the situation. 

He found the newspaper man in the © 
lobby and he held a telegram in his 
hand, but it was characteristic of Victor 
Redpath that he let Hyde speak first. 

“Miss Mars wants a new play at 
once!” he shouted hoarsely. “She says 
she can’t take this thing into the 
Athena. Well, well!” 

“Slap yours at her. She'll take a 
chance now!” . 

“The ’script’s in New York.” 

“Ts it? ;: . . I happen to have a 
copy in my bag,” announced Redpath 
blandly. 

“How in—?” 

“Here, read.this !” 

Redpath handed him the telegram 
which was addressed to Richard Brins- 
ley Hyde. Dick tore off the end, glanced 
at the two short lines, and sat down 
heavily in a chair, white and trem- 
bling. 

“Gosh, what is it?—home folks?” 
asked Victor solicitously. 

“No... . 1 wish it was! Joan 
sailed for Europe this morning. Oh, my 
God! You don’t know what this means 
to me—” 

Redpath shook him roughly by the | 
arm. All the dreams, the hope, the fear = 
of weeks and months, passed before his 
muddled vision. He became a crazy 
man; he beat Dick with his fists. 

“The dickens I don’t! . . . Stella 
Mars is going to do your play!” 























































The next installment of “Manhattan Mad” will appear in the 
February GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale January 12th. 
































ThE TASTER. WAT 
By BERTON BRALEY 


Miss Millicent Muffins of Gramercy Square 

Had oodles of money and plenty to wear, 

And using both means—she was wise for her age— 
She started to try for a life on the stage. 

No arduous training for Millicent—she 

Was not going to study for two years, or three 
Then worry and work for some twenty years more 
Before she was given her chances to score. 

Not Millicent! Millicent Muffins was wise; 

She wanted a much more celerious rise, 

So she went to her dressmaker, skilled.in her art, 
And ordered a dozen new gowns—for a start. 
“T’ll kill ’em with clothes,” Millie said, “in each part!” 


And Millicent did! For whatever she played 

Her gowns were a_regular fashion parade. 

They dazzled the eyes and they addled the mind 
Till people applauded and.critics grew kind, 

In spite of the fact, which was easy to see, 
That Millicent’s acting was simply N. G. 


But Millicent hadn’t a worry on earth 

Her faithful instructors were Paquin and Worth 
Whose art was so great and whose work so complete, 
That Millicent charmed from her-head to her feet, 
And people all said, “Aint she terribly sweet!” 
Thus dressmakers fashioned her brilliant career 
And Millicent made quite the hit of the year; 

The art of the modiste has brought her so far 
That Millicent Muffins will presently star 

And dazzle the folk of the cities and towns 

With a full répertoire of some ninety-five gowns! 






































DAY, 


Which he calls 
‘“Caviare to the General” 


SERVED WITH PICTURES BY HERB ROTH 





“ ELL ?” inquired The Lady Who 

WW eg to the Theatre With 

e. 

(The curtain had fallen on the last 
act of Arnold Bennett’s “The Great Ad- 
venture” at the Booth.) 

“Well,” replied The Gentleman With 
Whom the Lady Graciously Consents 
to Go. “Well—I don’t know. To enjoy 
this play requires so much artistic in- 
telligence, and our community has so 
little.” 

“Cavidre to the general ?” 

“Exactly. And what is caviare to 
the general is apt to be soft-boiled buck- 
shot to the private in the rear ranks. 
The army of our theatre-goers, like 
other armies, is made up chiefly of pri- 
vates, and privates neither understand 
nor care for caviare. They prefer ham 
and eggs.” 

“I disagree with you,” 
Lady. 

“So does caviare,” said I. 

“Consider the vogue of Shaw,” per- 
sisted The Lady. “Also the widespread 
interest in Brieux. But why continue? 
Caviare disagrees with you, and so you 
omit it from your diet. When I disagree 





quoth. The 
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with you, I am omitted from the pages” 
of THe Green Boox.” 

Which observation will account for 
the temporary exclusion of The Lady, — 
I have recorded her faith in human 
kind; let me go on to say that the pro- ~ 
duction of “The Great Adventure,” 
while a near-by place of amusement 
shelters “The Temperamental Journey,’ 
affords unrivaled opportunity of study- 
ing what makes for popularity in the 
play-house. 

As was set down in the November 
number of THE Green Book, “The 
Great Adventure” and “The Tempera- 
mental Journey” are two garments cut 
from the same cloth. One was created” 
in London; the other was fashioned in 
Paris and made over in New York. Th 
first comes to us through Winthrop 
Ames, who cares not who makes th 
money of the nation if he may present 








lasco, who loves his art but keeps a 
whether eye on the box-office. Subtract ~ 
the cater and the compromise from ~ 
“The Temperamental Journey” and you 
have “The Great Adventure.” 

Cater and compromise are very good — 










; , in their way, and I’m not say- 
ang that the Belasco performance isn’t 
as well worth while as the Ames. It is. 
Even more so. Ham and eggs are as 
delectable as caviare—to some people, 
and sometimes to the same people. 
“The Great Adventure” offers nothing 
»as broadly humorous as Dupont’s watch- 
ing his own funeral in “A Tempera- 
mental Journey.” Bennett’s substitute 
is a discussion between his vicariously 
dead artist, Jiam Carve, and a priest, 
Father Looe, as to the desirability of 
interment in Westminster Abbey. The 
debate admits of much subtle satire at 
the expense of Westminster, but our 
public, like Father Looe, hating subtle- 
ties, one suspects that a hundred audi- 
tors will laugh with Dupont for every 
five who laugh with Carve. 

Just so, “The Great Adventure” con- 
tains no quip as likely to be talked about 
as the “Rest in Peace” to which Mrs. 
Dupont thoughtfully added: “Till I 
Come.” Bennett has provided fifty lines 
as clever as this, but none cleverer and 
fone as suitable for general consump- 
tion. Take Carve’s statement that “the 
usual and correct thing for a painter 
who has made a great success with a 
-life-size picture of a policeman blowing 
his whistle, is to keep on doing life-size 
‘pictures of a policeman blowing his 
whistle for ever and ever, so that the 
public can always count on getting from 
him a life-size picture of a policeman 
blowing his whistle.” Or Lord Leonard 
Alcar’s description of court proceedings 
as a “grand spectacle of the greatest pos- 
sible number of the greatest possible 
brains employed for the greatest possi- 
ble length of time in settling a ques- 
tion that an average grocer’s assistant 
could settle in five minutes.” Both these 
speeches are amazingly brilliant. How- 
ever, it is difficult to imagine them stir- 
ring the risibles of the every-day com- 
mercial traveler or producing parox- 
ysms of mirth in the breast of the cor- 
ner haberdasher. 

Consideration for the traveler, and 
_ the haberdasher, and the others that 
' take the great bulk of most audiences 
leads to still more fundamental differ- 
ences between the two plays. “The Great 
Adventure” has no sentimental love 


story. Carve takes up life with a mid- 
dle-aged, middle-class widow, through 
whom he discovers that complete hap- 
piness consists in having “first class 
food and first class love, together with 
a genuine French bed, really water- 
proof boots, a constant supply of hot 
water in the bathroom, enough money 
to buy cigarettes and six-penny editions, 
the freedom to do what he likes all 
day, and an absence of domestic serv- 
ants.” Bennett’s hero figures not so 
much in a romance as in a philosophy 
—the philosophy of W. Somerset 
Maugham, whose gentleman, Thomas 
Freeman, finding no promise in the cul- 
tured women of his kind, married the 
servant-maid known as Smith. 

The authors of “A Temperamental 
Journey” had the better of Bennett in 
that death brought about the fame of 
Dupont. The irony of this idea is ob- 
vious. Carve already had won renown 
when he decided to play dead. Not only 
does this subtract a sarcasm, but it ren- 
ders the whole story of “The Great Ad- 
venture” less plausible than that of 
“The Temperamenal Journey.” And, 
even in “a play of fancy,” the author 
who would be popular cannot afford to 
sneeze at plausibility. “Foolishness !” ex- 
claimed my next-door neighbor at the 
Booth. “Just imagine anybody giving 
up a reputation and £200,000 to live on 
nothing as a nobody.” Perhaps this 
would be easier to imagine if one had 
a reputation and £200,000—but Ben- 
nett might have remembered that these 
are not likely to be the possessions of 
the average theatre-goer. 

To me, a least, there is much interest 
in comparing two treatments of the 
same subject—in estimating just how 
large a sop seems likely to be required 
by Cerberus. What the public wants is 
not readily foretold. Among its desires, 
assuredly, may be counted sentimen- 
tality, obviousness, and a measured re- 
gard for conventions. What it does not 
want is words of too many syllables, 
too many subtleties, too much food for 
thought. Bayard Veiller’s epigram, “If 
it isn’t an entertainment it isn’t a play,” 
would be more enlightening if it went 
on to describe entertainment. There be 
people who are most entertained by the 





spectacle of a stout gentleman slipping 
on a banana peel. At any rate, in the 
comedies at the Republic and at the 
Booth, it is given us to see how near one 
can get to the worth-while and still 
keep one’s public, and how little nearer 
without losing it. 


“THE GREAT ADVENTURE” 


SHYNESS is made to account for the 
self-erasure of Jlam Carve. 

Which motive takes nothing from the 
fancifulness of “The Great Adven- 
ture.” I am a credulous person, and 
willing to admit the possibility of pink 

















their ears, but, when it comes to men 
of genius who suffer agonies at th 
approach of a newspaper reporter, 
“there aint no such animal.” The celeb= 
rities of my acquaintance stand lauda 
tion with equanimity, and are singularly 
house-broken to the press. 


Bennett’s famous painter, trans-~ 


planted from his novel, “Buried Alive,” ~ 
has proposed to a noble lady, been ac- © 
cepted, discovered tardily that he isn’t 
in love, and taken refuge in London. 
There pneumonia removes his valet, Ale” 
bert Shawn. The doctor, summoned in 
haste, mistakes master for man, and the — 








“PRUNELLA’S” POETRY IS CHIEFLY IN ITS PRODUCTION 
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Master lets it go at that. From the phy- 
‘sician he learns that Carve is famous 
veven in his native England. “Is he as 
famous as Harry Lauder?” The doctor 
"shakes his head, and suggests: “You 
'mustn’t go to extremes.” At any rate, 
‘Carve is sufficiently well known for the 
story of his death to make a great stir 
“in the papers, and then his only rela- 
tive, a pompous auctioneer who hasn’t 
seen him since boyhood, comes into the 
“house and drives out the supposed 
-valet. 

It’s an.ill wind that blows no good, 
and Carve’s change of identity brings 
to his arms the middle-aged, middle- 
class widow before mentioned—Janet 
Cannot—-a rather charming person, as 
visualized by Janet Beecher, and pos- 
sessed of that prime qualification for 
the wife of a genius, the ability to lose 
herself in her husband. Shawn has cor- 
responded with Janet through a matri- 
monial agency. And so Janet—both Ja- 
nets—comes, and sees and conquers— 
audience and artist—helping the latter 
through the embarrassments occasioned 
by his sudden death and the coincident 
interest of the press and public. “Obit- 
uaries of artists” anger Carve. “Obit- 
uaries of archbishops aren’t so bad. 

~ Newspapers seem to understand arch- 
bishops.” 

And then, while Carve is ill, they bury 
his valet in Westminster. The painter 
glories a little in the sympathy his de- 
mise has roused in England. “Yes,” 
says Janet. “Westminster Abbey was 
‘crowded with fashionable folk this 
afternoon. And do you know what all 
those fashionable folk are thinking 
about just now? Tea!” After which, 
Ilam marries Janet, and goes to live 
happily in her £45-a-year cottage in 
Putney, where his failure to resist the 
-impulse to paint, and to sell his pic- 
tures, gets him recognized by his for- 
mer dealer, Mr. Ebag. A collector to 
whom the pictures have been sold as 
Carve’s discovers that they must have 
been painted posthumously, and brings 
“suit, so that once more poor Jlam gets 
into the newspapers. Janet herself re- 
fuses to believe that her husband is a 
great artist, or a great anything else, 
until, in a most delightful scene, he is 


claimed by the widow and the “eccle- 
siastical twins” of the rascal Shawn. 
Then, at last, Janet is convinced. 
“There’s no doubt the poor creature 
once had a husband who did run off,” 
she says, “and that his name was Al- 
bert Shawn. And, if there is one thing 
certain in this world, it is that you were 
ented married before you married 
me!” 

A real stroke of genius, this touch, 
revealing Bennett’s understanding of 
women as it was revealed in “The Old 
Wives’ T: le,” and showing him to be less 
Shaw—despite the mimicry of Shaw 
plain throughout “The Great Adven- 
ture”—than Barrie. With a dozen splen- 
did strokes of satire, Carve discloses 
himself to a group of picture experts 
and collectors; the suit is settled out 
of court, and, for the sake of West- 
minster Abbey, Jiam consents to go on 
living as Albert Shawn. “The Great Ad- 
venture” proves to be an ingenious 
dramatization—or, rather, since it is not 
a play, but a succession of witty dia- 
logues, an ingenious exposition—of a 
brilliant novel, and one that will be rel- 
ished by everybody who likes caviare. 

Mr. Ames’ casting of the piece is full 
of surprises, and yet wholly satisfac- 
tory. No one in this country ever sus- 
pected Lyn Harding of being an ac- 
tor. His big personality fitted the rdle 
of Bill Sykes, and thrust itself through 
the knees and elbows of the fashionable 
habiliments in which he was clothed 
by Mr. Belasco in “Years of Discre- 
tion.” Notwithstanding which, Mr. Har- 
ding gives us a convincing portrait of 
the nervous, self-conscious, tempera- 
mental artist—a portrait that could not 
have been bettered, unless by the gifted 
Russ Whytal or the Mansfieldian Leo 
Ditrichstein, who is engaged with 
Carve’s literary twin at the Republic. . 
Miss Beecher is more attractive than 
one fancied Janet after reading “Buried 
Alive,” but one hardly can find it in 
one’s heart to blame her for that. The 
remainder of the company has little to 
do, and does it capitally. 

The Booth, another new place of 
amusement, proves to be impressively 
“high brow”—a sort of big brother to 
the Little Theatre. Its walls are of 















OUR PUBLIC IS 
UNQUENCHABLY 


Flemish oak, reaching almost to a 
French gray ceiling, and its draperies 
and upholstery are dull rose. The cur- 
tain is so beautiful that, even with a 
good piece on the boards, one is rather 
glad to see it fall. There is a balcony 
in the house, but no gallery—galleries 
being quite useless now that the peo- 
ple who used to sit in them have taken 
up motion pictures. Mr. Ames, who gave 
us neat bills of the play, without ob- 
trusive advertising, at the Little The- 
atre, has repented at the Booth, where 
the programs are the dirtiest and most 
ill printed in New York. 


“PRUNELLA” 


Tue LittLe THEATRE, meanwhile, is 
going its own individual gait with 
“Prunella.” 

“Prunella” is a poetic play by Lau- 
rence Housman and Granville Barker, 
with the poetry supplied chiefly by Win- 
throp Ames. 

Exquisitely framed in a charming 
garden that, the authors to the contrary 
























notwithstanding, is rather English than 
Dutch ; mellowly lighted and so sympa= ~ 
thetically produced that even the bright — 
colors of ribboned barbs thrown over 
the hedge flash harmoniously; acted in — 
just the right spirit and read lyrically by — 
Ernest Glendinning and Marguerite” 
Clark; accompanied by music delicate, — 
tuneful and rich—“Prunella” masquer-— 
ades successfully as a thing of beauty ~ 
and a joy forever. “Prunella” is a joy 
in the theatre, which, after all, may be 
as much as one should ask of anything ~ 
theatrical. : 

Reflection later, in the library—re- 
flection assisted, maybe, by the text of ~ 
the play—reveals the producer as a 
painter of bubbles. “Prunella” is as- 
tonishingly empty. Its verse, blank and 
otherwise, burbles of superficials that 
long have been the stock in trade of 
poets, and never once gets beneath the 
surface. Nor has this verse the grace 
and shimmer of such other light lines 
as Zamacois wrote in “The Jesters” or 
Rostand in “The Lady of Dreams.” 
What loveliness one finds outside the 
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presentation lies in the utter simplicity 
the story. 

Pierrot, of course, is a mummer, and 
he breaks through a hedge into the gar- 
den surrounding the house in which 
Prunella is being reared by her maiden 

“aunts. Prunella is dazzled by the ap- 
parition, even as Sue, in the poetic 
_ of Bret Harte, was dazzled by 

er acrobat. At night, Pierrot comes 
again. Prunella climbs down from her 
window and is transformed into Pier- 
vette. Away she goes with the gay in- 

vader from the outside world, only to 
return, years later, crushed and broken 
and deserted, to a garden that has fallen 
into ruin. Here she is found by a re- 
pentant Pierrot, who gathers her again 

~ to his bosom, while a statue of Love, 
that has played a mocking melody on its 
viol when the young people eloped, 
touches the strings once more and all 
the garden is flooded with song. 

The prettiest bit of verse in “Pru- 
nella,” doubly limpid as recited by Mr. 
Glendinning, is Pierrot’s tale of a 
house. 


Asleep, on the edge of a town 
Where the high-road ran by, 
Stood a house with the blinds all drawn 
down, 
As if waiting to die. 


And everything there was so straight 
With high walls all about! 

And a notice was up at the gate, 
That told Love to keep out. 


But Love cannot read—he is blind; 
So he came there one day 

And knocked; but the house was unkind: 
It turned him away! 


But lo, when the gates were all closed, 
When the windows were fast, 
At night when the householders dozed, 
~ Love entered at last. 


These lines, so greatly in the spirit 
’ of the piece, may be taken as a key to 
the meaning of the authors—to the al- 
legory that was in their minds. Love, 
with the wings of the world, will steal 
into the best-guarded heart, and his 
_ music, drowning all other sounds, lures 
the hearer through misery to peace. 
’ One’s understanding of the play, and 
what one carries away from it, is 
largely a matter of mood. So, too, one’s 


‘appreciation. If you are capable of rhap- 
sodizing at the moon you will enjoy 
“Prunella.” If your rhapsodies are re- 
served for the out-of-town buyer go 
see “At Bay.” 


‘TANTE” 


ArcHieE BELL, in a recent number of 
THE GreeN Book, recorded Madame 
Schumann-Heink’s statement that ev- 
ery baby added a new note to her reg- 
ister. Without unduly parading her per- 
sonal affairs, it is possible to make the 
same remark of Ethel Barrymore, 
whose progress, as an actress, has been 
in inverse ratio to her popularity. Miss 
Barrymore’s original vogue was created 
by the public’s unquenchable interest in 
freaks, “The Silver Box” revealed her 
as an artist ; “Mid-Channel” showed her 
to be a great artist; and we don’t rec- 
ognize great artists unless they come 
from Europe. Miss Barrymore’s misfor- 
tune is that she is an American. 

Just as “Prunella” is chiefly 
Winthrop Ames, C. Haddon Cham- 
bers’ adaptation of Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick’s “Tante,” another study of tem- 
perament, now on view at the Empire, 
is chiefly Ethel Barrymore. This actress 
was never more ‘beautiful. She looks 
like a living oriflame or an heroic mural 
fresco by Puvis de Chavannes. More- 
over, she discloses herself afresh as a 
mistress of delicate, well-bred humor; 
as capable of suggesting worlds of 
meaning with an intonation or a gesture; 
in- short, as one of the foremost expo- 
nents of the newest and sanest school 
of histrionism. 

“Tante” itself is more caviare to the 
general. One cannot imagine its shafts 
striking targets left unblemished by Ar- 
nold Bennett. Mr. Chambers’ high- 
water-mark—or is it Miss Sedgwick’s? 
—is achieved when the brilliant pianiste, 
contemptuous of the untemperamental 
Anglo-Saxon, remarks: “I profoundly 
admire the English. I love to meet them 
in a fire or a shipwreck.” Jeering at 
one’s countrymen, by the way, is all the 
fashion nowadays. Shaw set the mode, 
which is followed by Bennett, and by 
Chambers, and now, very humbly, in- 
deed, by me. 
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Lights and shades of wit and satire 
are the best of “Tante.” The drama is 
not so much caviare as it is milk and 
vichy. There is no ingenuity in the 
story, and very little characterization 
outside the role of the cat, Eleanor, 
suavely and searchingly played by Hai- 
dee Wright, who was so wonderful as 
The Painted Lady in “The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back.” In sketching 
the vagaries and egotisms of genius, 


DRAMA AT THE PRINCESS REVOLVES ABOUT BEDS 


Miss Sedgwick and Mr. Chambers have 
not evidenced the penetration of Alex- 
andre Bisson and Georges Thurner in 
“La Marriage D’Une Etoile,” or of Her- 
man Bahr in the comedy which we 
know as “The Concert.” “Tante” has 
its high notes, but the even tenor of its 
way is rather commonplace. 

The story relates how Madame Mer- 
cedes Okraska, a famous virtuoso 
known to her familiars as Tante, has 
adopted and reared Karen Woodruff, 
the daughter of a dead painter. Karen 
adores her benefactress, whose will is 
her law, and, deeply as she loves the 
prosaic Englishman, Gregory Jardine, 
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she will not marry him without the per- 
mission of Madame Okraska. This per- 
mission Tante gives freely, and herself 
with it, taking up her abode with the 
young people and eventually bringing 
about their separation. Karen goes back 
to her foster-mother, only to have her 
eyes opened when a parlor poet, Claude 
Drew, of whom Tante believes herself 
enamored, is caught trying to kiss the 
girl, whom the jealous pianiste instantly 
characterizes as 
“ingrate.” Jardine 
recovers his wife, 
and Tante attempts 
to re-instate herself 
in the affections of» 
the disillusioned - 
Karen. 

Aside from Miss 
Barrymore and Miss 
Wright, the com- 
pany at the Empire 
includes Charles 
Cherry, who plays 
Jardine very well, 
indeed, and two 
newcomers to our 
shores, E. Henry 
Edwards and Eileen 
Van Biene. Mr. Ed- 
wards proves to be- 
a promising young 
actor, who might 
have made a great 
hit as Claude Drew 
had the part ap- 
proached its possi- 
bilities. Miss Van 
Biene, daughter of 
the ‘cellist who used to star in a piece 
written around his instrument, is an 
embryonic Nazimova with French hair 
and English feet. She too gives consid- 
erable promise. Ernest Albert, the scene 
painter, provides four beautiful rooms. 

“Tante” is a mildly amusing play that 
has the advantage of a great actress, 


AT THE PRINCESS 


I THINK it was Hallie Erminie Rives 
who wouldn’t have a bed in her house 
because she said most of the trouble in 
the world could be traced to beds. This 
prejudice apparently is not entertained 
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by Holbrook Blinn. Drama at the Prin- 
cess this season seems to revolve about 
beds. Perhaps, after all, that is because 

“Mr. Blinn agrees with Miss Rives, and 
feels, besides, that trouble is the fouin- 

dation of drama. 

_ Just now there are five plays at the 
Princess, the best of the quintette being 
“The Bride,” by William J. Hurlbut, 
and “The Black Mask,” by F. Tenny- 
son Jesse and H. M. Harwood. Both 

these pieces are American. Oddly 
enough, it is the imported offerings at 
our native Grand Guignol that seem to 
lack the poignancy and the piquancy of 
the Grand Guignol. Edward Goodman’s 
“En Deshabille’—which, however, is 
not imported—is as Parisian as Ko- 
komo. There was a time when going 
to bed—on the stage, at any rate—was 
thought to be very French. In that time 
we should have been shocked at “En 
Deshabille,” which shows us Mr. Blinn 
in his pajamas being invaded by a lady 
who insists upon spending the night in 
his room and finally is recognized as his 
long-lost wife. It is a forced situation, 
not rendered more plausible by the fact 
that the characters are used as a me- 
dium for relieving the author of a con- 
gestion of epigrams. 

“A Pair of White Gloves” is forced, 
too—forced and machine-made horror. 
Death always is terrible: No great im- 
agination is required in stimulating ter- 
ror by parading it. This stimulation be- 
comes a work of art only when it is 
done by suggestion, or accompanied by 


some clever coincident—as in “At the- 


Telephone,” or in “Sabotage,” which, 
by the way, is soon to be done at the 
Princess. There is nothing remarkable 
about the strangling of a Russian gen- 
eral with a pair of white gloves in the 
hands of the woman he made a widow. 
Russia has been over-played as excuse 
for this kind of murder. 

“The Black Mask” is truly thrilling, 
truly hideous, making almost too vio- 
lent an appeal to the imagination. A! 
North-of-England miner, James Glas- 
son, has been fearfully disfigured in an 
explosion. His features are concealed, 
even from his wife Vashti, by a sort 
cf sack. Starting away on a journey to 
a celebrated doctor, Glasson~ returns 


unexpectedly to find Vashti in the com- 
pany of her lover, Willie Strick, who 
strikes him down. The guilty pair agree 
that the body is to be thrown into the 
near-by mine shaft, and that Strick, 
wearing a duplicate of the mask, shall 
pass as the husband until they can get 
off to America. Vashti goes to her room 
an instant, and, in that instant, James 
Glasson comes to life and kills Strick. 
Then, hiding the face of his victim in 
the sack the wife throws down, he 
helps her dispose of what she supposes 
to be the body of her husband. Vashti 
protests against his wearing the mask 
in her presence, and Glasson replies that 
he will take it off “soon enough.” The 
two go to the bed-room, and, an in- 
stant later, the woman’s piercing cry in- 
forms the audience that the mask has 
been removed. 

Mr. Hurlbut, who wrote “The Fight- 
ing Hope” for Blanche Bates and “The 
Writing on the Wall” for Olga Nether- 
sole, achieves, in “The Bride,” the fer- 
tility of invention, the lightness of touch, 
and the raciness of De Flers or Henne- 
quin. Three “admirers,” invited for 
three successive nights in the absence 
of her husband, come the same evening 
to the boudoir of Clarice d’ Aubiac. 
Each brings a trinket to be given her 
in the morning. Each is hidden as the 
other arrives. When the room is full 
of “admirers,” enter M. d’Aubiac, who 
mistakes them all for thieves and calls 
the police. Clarice, however, will not 
permit their departure until she has had 
them searched and has “recovered” her 
jewelry. I do not remember a more 
gorgeously comic moment than that in 
which the three out-witted beaux bow 
to one another before being marched 
off to jail. 

The Princess continues to be the sal- 
vation of the jaded, an entertaining 
book of short stories in a library of 
novels. 


“THE MARRIAGE GAME” 


Tuts season the Comedy Theatre has 
entered the missionary field, devoting 
the first two months of its year to 
preaching to husbands, through “Her 
Own Money,” and the last month to 




















preaching to wives, through “The Mar- 
riage Game.” 

This preachment, I suppose, comes 
within the province of the theatre, as 
spinsters and bachelors consider it their 
province to give advice as to rearing 
children. No other set of people, per- 
haps, are as conspicuously unfortunate 
in the conjugal relation as theatrical 
folk, yet from the stage we are for- 
ever being told how to succeed matri- 
monially. Anne Crawford Flexner’s 
mouthpiece in “The Marriage Game” 
is a courtesan called Mrs. Oliver. For 
a courtesan to lecture on the failure of 
marriage is ludicrously like a cat hold- 
ing forth on the high rate of mortality 
among mice. 

Mrs. Oliver, however, is quite a pearl 
among courtesans. If all her class were 
of her kind it would be easy to under- 
stand Disraeli’s praise of “a wife who 
is more like a mistress.” Up to the time 
we saw “The Marriage Game” we had 
thought that ladies of uneasy virtue 
were likely to be a little—just the least 
little—coarse and offensive. Mrs. Flex- 
ner and Mrs. Oliver convince us of our 
error, show us the immeasurable supe- 
riority of the wife 4 /a carte to the wife 
table d’héte, quite prepare us for the 
manageress of a house of call, in “To- 
day,” who reads Shelley and plays Bee- 
thoven. Moreover, her sneer, “You mar- 
ried women undertake to please one 
man, and you can’t even do that,” partly 
qualifies Mrs. Oliver. Much of her phil- 
osophy is sage beyond cavil. “I sup- 
pose,” a bride says to her, “you would 
never do anything so stupid as quar- 
rel with your husband.” 

Mrs. Oliver replies: “I should never 
do anything so dangerous.” 

“Women learn to keep house,” she 
remarks later, “but do they learn to 
keep the peace?” 

And, to the brother of the bride: 
“Your sister is throwing her husband 
at the first woman who looks at him.” 

Mrs. Oliver's theory, in brief, is that 
it is easy for a good wife to have a good 
husband. The fly in which amber would 
seem to be that there are two kinds of 
husbands who go astray—husbands 
whose homes are unhappy and husbands 
whose homes are not. 








However, whether or not Mrs. Flex- 
ner succeeds in throwing new light into 
darkest matrimony, she certainly hag 
written an ingenious, amusing, witty 
and philosophical play, full of charm- 
ing incident, of lovely lines and of real 
humor. The action takes place on a 
yacht belonging to Nevil Ingraham, who 
has invited a group of happily wedded 
friends as good examples to his sister, 
Racie, who has quarreled with her hus- 
band, Tom Updegraff. Each man sup- 
poses he is going on a bachelor junket, 
and there is considerable embarrassment 
when Jim Packard arrives with a fe- 
male “friend.” To save the situation, 
Ingraham introduces the “friend” as 
Mrs. Oliver, and it is from this point 
of vantage that the lady conducts her 
connubial Chautauqua. Mrs. Oliver's 
theories are borne out by events. Every 
man on board begins paying her atten- 
tion, and the second act terminates with 
the simultaneous slamming of three 
stateroom doors behind three angry 
wives, while three timid husbands rap 
coaxingly for admittance. The only re- 
grettable feature of “The Marriage 
Game” is that it ends quite unbeknown 
to its author five minutes before her 
“tag” brings the curtain. That five min- 
utes contains a large amount of senti- 
mental nonsense. What goes before, 
however, stamps this little comedy as 
one of the cleverest of the year. 

The cast is made up of my pet aver- 
sions, and every one of them registers a 
hit. Whatever Joe Coyne didn’t do to 
spoil “The Mollusc” for America. was 
done by Alexandra Carlisle, yet this 
same Alexandra Carlisle, in “The Mar- 
riage Game,” looks like Maxine Elliott 
and acts like a once-upon-a-time Mary 
Mannering. In the role of the bride, 
Vivian Martin is really human, . while 
Orrin Johnson never offered anything 
else half as creditable as his Jngraham. 
William Sampson, remembered for his 
work in “The Witching Hour” and 
“The Easiest Way,” is capital as a hen- 
pecked husband, and Allison Skip- 
worth’s savoir faire marks her well- 
balanced and sympathetic impersonation 
of the woman whose better half is re- 
sponsible for Mrs. Oliver. I shall not 
soon forget Miss Skipworth’s reading 
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‘of the line: “I wonder what kind of 
‘face bleach that woman uses.” 
| “The Marriage Game” may not be 
worth playing, but it is well worth 
seeing. 

“TO-DAY” 


ADVENTURES in matrimony play a 
tragic part in “To-day,” which Abraham 
Schomer wrote for presentation in Yid- 
dish, and which, re-written by George 
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four acts might have been omitted alto- ~ 
gether without affecting the play. a 

However, if advancement to the situ- 
ation is slow it never seems tedious, and, 
despite some very bald and unconvinc- 
ing bits, “To-day” is made memorable 
by. its colloquialism and photographic 
verisimilitude. The big scene, when it 
is reached, proves very big and very 
unpleasant, though its painfulness is 
mitigated by the fact that the incident 



































THE COMEDY THEATRE HAS ENTERED THE MISSIONARY FIELD 


Broadhurst, is being done in English 
at the Forty-eighth Street. In spite of 
Mr. Broadhurst, this piece remains Ger- 
man in its elemental humor and its 
primitive pathos, in its slow progress 
toward a very big climax uncompromis- 
ingly terminated. Whatever bearing on 
the conditions depicted lies in the re- 
iterated comment, “American style,” it 
is amusing, in our day, to find comedy 
achieved by the device of a catch-line, 
and our conclusion that painstaking de- 
velopment of character is only an ex- 
cuse for marking time until the authors 
reach their dramatic moment is under- 
lined by the discovery that the third of 


is an integral part of a serious theme. 
The situation, in a word, is the objec- 
tionable episode of “The Fight,” with 
its hero being confronted by his own 
wife instead of his own daughter. Ap- 
parently, the number of times this idea 
is to be used will be limited only by the 
possible number of human relation- 
ships. In the end, perhaps, we shall see 
the visitor to the brothel about to step 
into the arms of his mother-in-law. 
Make light of it as one will, there is 
no denying the tremendous power of 
the crucial moment in “To-day.” Fred- 
erick Wagner, a rich man, bankrupted, 
as all stage heroes should be, while his 
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. wife is giving a party, starts out val- 
iantly again in pursuit of fortune. The 
wife, accustomed to luxury,.cannot fit 
herself into the new circumstances. 
Yearning for purple and fine linen, she 
discovers a way to procure them 
through the use of a place of assigna- 
tion kept by a Mrs. Farringdon. Wagner, 
calling to collect the rent, sees his wife’s 
picture, and, pretending fascination, 
makes an appointment to meet her. She 
arrives, and he kills her. . 

Emily Stevens, as Mrs. Wagner, af- 
fords me the greatest surprise in a sea- 
son of surprises. Setting aside her fa- 
miliar imitation of Mrs. Fiske, she 
plays the earlier scenes of the piece sim- 
ply and naturally, acting the final pas- 
sage with thrilling reality. During most 
of this passage, Miss Stevens’ back is 
to her audience, and she vividly indi- 
cates terror and despair by a nervous 
movement of her thigh. I have never 
seen a more expressive thigh. In the 
same moment, Edwin Arden, as the 
husband, contrives to demonstrate fury 
through his mouth and hands. Two 
capital performances, these. Capital, 
too, is Alice Gale, as the old German 
mother, while Marie Wainwright, who 
has been over-long from among us, 
lends distinction to the réle of the Shel- 
ley-reading Mrs. Warren. 

Considering her profession, shouldn’t 
it have been Swinburne? 





“AT BAY” 


I wisH I had more space for “At 
Bay,” a well-written and exceedingly 
interesting melodrama now on view at 
the Thirty-ninth Street. This is the sec- 
ond work of George Scarborough, 
author of “The Lure,” and in it the 
unusual talent of the man is more 


- 


clearly discerned, because there is no 
befogging mist of moral miasma. Mr, 
Scarborough has vigor, invention, the 
gift of repartee and a reserve of pretty 
sentiment. It is too bad that he spends 
all these on melodrama. Or perhaps it 
isn’t. Somebody must write melodrama, 
and it may as well be somebody who 
can write. 

“At Bay” fills a long-felt want in giv- 
ing us another District Attorney. This 
time he is rather a minor character— 
in fact, merely a father. His daughter, 
Aline Graham, has married secretly, and 
then has written what she regards as an 
incriminating letter to her husband. - 
The letter falls into the hands of a 
blackmailer, named Judson Flagg. Aline 
goes to get it, and ends by killing Flagg. 
The piece then concerns itself with the 
efforts of a gay, witty and daring sol- 
dier of fortune, Captain Holbrook, who 
loves the lady but is not greatly loved 
by her parent, to save her from appre- 
hension. A more ingratiating scapegrace 
than this Captain Holbrook has not 
laughed his way through a story since 
Lever wrote “Charles O’Malley.” 

Guy Standing, returned to us from 
England, acts the part delightfully. Ex- 
cellent work, too, is done by Mario 
Majeroni as Flagg, by S. E. Hines as 
his nephew, and by Edwin Mordant as 
the inevitable secret service man, In- 
deed, the entire company is praise- 
worthy. Another of my pet aversions, 
Chrystal Herne, drops the neurotic and 
gives a most sensible performance of 
Aline. 

On the whole, this has been a chasten- 
ing and illuminating month. An even 
dozen actors of whose inability to act 
I have been sure all my days turn out 
to be exceptionally clever. While there’s 
life there’s hope. Where’s Ben Greet? 











































The Confessions 
of a Would-be Playwright § 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ARTHUR SONTEN’’ 


Editor’s Note: George Bronson-Howard and George Jean Nathan have 
in recent Green Book articles referred to one Robert Ernest Dunbar—an Indiana 
lawyer who has written a number of plays and who, failing to get these plays 
produced, has made a row about it. “One of that snuiltitude tmous army of nuts 


theatricalis,” was Mr. Nathan's description of Mr. Dunbar; and Mr. Bronson- 
Howard, in closing a comment on one of Mr. Dunbar’s dramas, added: “But 
tt is poor business wasting fire on that which consumes itself.” For the sake of 
the glimpse it throws on the viewpoint of many unsuccessful dramatists, and in 


the interest of fair play, we here print Mr. Dunbar’s reply to his critics. 


VERAL years ago my wife 
and I attended the perform- 
ance of a popular American 


play that dealt with the methods of the 
police to extract confessions from al- 
leged criminals. After the performance 
we held a “post mortem” over the pro- 
fessed realism of the author and decided 
that he had stated his problem well 
enough, but that he had drifted far 
afield in his solution of it. I do not need 
- to say that at that time I was a red-hot 
Socialist, and that she was at least a 
lukewarm one; we believed that any 
play, novel, magazine article or piece of 
music that did not preach socialism as. 
the cure-all for the ills of society was 
lacking in philosophy. Hence it was not 
hard to diagnose the cause of the play’s 
lack of appeal to us. Finally she asked 
me, “Why don’t you write a play? I be- 
lieve you could do it.” I modestly 
dodged the question, while thanking 
her for the compliment. 

Nevertheless the idea lay dormant in 
the back of my head for some time 
and it only awaited a proper occasion to 
' bring it to the front. This occasion of- 
fered itself in the announcement—in 
a Western newspaper—of a prize com- 
petition for the best scenario by ama- 
teurs or others. In company with a great 
number, I sent in one scenario; then, 


with less company, I mailed a second, 
and then along with but very few, I 
fired in a third one. By that time I was 
irrevocably seized with the divine af- 
flatus ; I could not wait the termination 
of the competition before starting to fill 
out my plays. The terms were that only 
those whose scenarios won were to sub- 
mit plays, and three plays from this lot 
were to be awarded prizes. Of course I 
realized the odds were against me, but = 
then I knew if my play were completed ~ 
before the choice of scenarios, it would 
do no harm. While I was working dili- 
gently with my dialogue, the announce- 
ment of the first choices was made; my 
name was not among them. No matter! 
I went on with my work and finished 
all three plays. That is, I thought I had 
finished them, but far from it! I found 
by sending them out to those who deal 
in such wares that they were lacking in | 
a hundred particulars of most elemen- ~ 
tary character. 

One play I tied up in red tape (I am 
a lawyer by trade) and mailed to a 
prominent Eastern actress. She lost the 
*script and then bawled me out in the 
Green Boox for being a ninny! How- 
ever, I was learning, and separated the 
husks from the corn of my experiences. 
I paid a prominent critic twenty-five 
dollars to criticise my second play and 
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found he was worth it—as showing me 
his incapacity for his job. By sending 
the plays away I got them off my mind 
for the time being, could attend to what 
little business I had left, and, in the 
meantime, start to work on another. It 
has been noted by a prominent author- 
ity that the strange fatality of my birth 
—March 13th—has had a great deal to 
do with my failures. I do not know how 
that is, as I am not at all superstitious, 
but.that supposedly unlucky date may 
have made me skeptical about relying on 
chance, for it is a part of my character 
to regard labor as the conqueror of all 
things. And so in the face of all sorts of 
obstacles I went on stubbornly turning 
out ’scripts until I had created eight 
plays, seven in three acts or more and 
one in one act, and then began on the 
ninth! 

Now one must either be a nuts theat- 
ricalis, as Mr George Nathan so kindly 
observes, to go so far along the way 
without deriving pay for the journey, or 
one must be a little shrewder than the 
rest and realize the worth of good work 
in the face of the sneers of the man- 
darins who are in control of the com- 
mercial side of the stage. That is the 
point I started from, to write plays truer 
to life than those which hold the stage 
to-day; I did not realize the stupen- 
dousness of the enterprise or I should 
never have undertaken it. 

When one writes for the market the 
test-of success or failure is immediate 
and certain—4. e., Does it sell?- But 
when one writes above the market the 
test is not so sure or so certain, as it 
consists in this: What do the most ad- 
vanced people say of your work? 

Now, while authors are commonly 
presumed to be the greatest egotists in 
the world, they are not more so than the 
dullest Philistines. No mortal man lives 
but what he thinks he is far in advance 
of his age. Yet Ibsen could name but 
two who understood him from the first, 
Rjornson and Brandes; Darwin but 
two, Wallace and Spencer; and outside 
of Germany, Goethe but two, Carlyle 
and Emerson, It took years for the 
world to appreciate Browning—and by 
the world I mean that five or six per 
cent of people who can claim to live in 


the intellectual portion of the 
sphere (not those who can spell, Mr, 

athan, or can punctuate, Mr. Howard 
—but those who can play with ideas). 
Shelley published his poems at his own 
expense during his life and did not have 
two hundred readers in England, be- 
cause he was reputed to be dangerous. 
He was an avowed atheist. That settled 
him with the good bourgeoisie, who 
at once decided that it was ’way ahead 
of Shelley. Spencer printed his “Syn- 
thetic Philosophy” in parts and procured 
his own subscribers, and had it not been 
that his own relatives thought so well 
of him as to assist in various ways— 
chiefest of which was by dying and leav- 
ing him legacies— he would have had to 
suspend publication several times. Bur- 
ton had to print “The Arabian Nights” 
himself, as no publisher would take the 
risk of prosecution for circulating such 
a work, 

All these instances occurring to me, 
I decided to publish my last and strong- 
est (that is, most offensive) play with- 
out consulting publisher, critic, actor or 
actress, manager or office boy. Accord- 
ingly I put “Arthur Sonten” on the 
press and mailed over two hundred cop- 
ies to such as showed a willingness to 
accept and a disposition to read the 
book. Before printing, however, I had 
the comedy rehearsed at a small gath- 
ering of my friends (according to gen- 
ial George, the Captious, this was the 
greatest crime of all!) and afterwards 
I carefully revised my ’script. I had to 
leave the accents off téte-d-téte be- 
cause the printer did not have these’ 
characters in his case. I made one or 
two other blunders of major and minor 
importance, all of which I am most 
eager to correct on the publication of 
the second edition even if I have to call 
in little Jeanie to help. 

In spite of all these defects the play 
has been welcomed by Joseph McCabe, 
the most noted rationalist in the world; 
Arthur C. Fifield, the famous publisher 
of socialist literature in London; and 
Prof. Paul Grummann, the authority in 
this country on the modern German — 
theatre. It has been lauded to the top — 





of the skies by my fellow Hoosier, Mr. 


Richard Bennett, and it has been 














































by my fellow Hoosier, Mr. Georgie 
Nathan. 
~ Such being the case, I see no reason 
for stoppage. Fortunately I have a spe- 
cialty in my profession, which pays me 
_ well when I am called upon to exer- 
cise it, and also fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, my birth prevents me from 
relying too much on luck, so that I take 
time to forecast the real estate market 
now and then, and let others take 
chances among managers and pub- 
lishers. 
_. And now I am done. Let me take 
advantage of the occasion before clos- 
, of recommending the plays of my 
critics to all managers who are not par- 
ticular how they make money—and 
mone of them is too particular to hear 
one of them tell about the others. Also 


let them avoid such plays as “Arthur 
Sonten,” as they do drinking water in 
St. Louis, and then the dramatic world 
will wag along in the same good old 
way, where the only “real” ladies are 
(slightly) reformed harlots, the only 
real gentlemen are (slightly) reformed 
crooks, and where vice and crime are 
the roads that lead to happiness and 
health. Then we shall have such a re- 
naissance of the drama in America that 
the managers need not bother about the 
road any longer—they don’t much now 
—but can spend all their time in the big 
cities here and abroad. In the mean- 
while the “Reubs” can starve for want 
of proper dramatic pabulum or serve 
themselves. It is a desperate expedient, 
fellow Hoosiers, but let’s try it. Not all 
of us were born on the fatal 13th! 
Rosert Ernest DUNBAR. 
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AN OPINION OF OPERA 


IS quite impossible to expect to educate everyone up to the standard 


said Madame Schumann-Heink, recently, 


| | [sé grand opera,” sai 
following anecdote will serve to illustrate. 


“as the 


“A hard-headed old Pittsburgh manufacturer, who made his fortune, as he 
expresses it, ‘with his coat off,’ was induced by his daughters to accompany them 


_ to a Wagner opera, the first he had ever attended. The following day, I chanced 


to meet the man at a reception, and as he mentioned seeing the opera, I asked: 


“Did you enjoy the opera ?” 


“Well, yes,’ he replied, with a reminiscent sigh. ‘It took me back to the 


days of my youth. : 


“*Ah,’ I said, ‘to summer days in the country, I suppose—some dainty girl 
in a dimity gown, the birds singing, and all that sort of thing?’ 
“ ‘Oh, no, indeed, Madame,’ he quickly answered, ‘to the days when I worked 


in.a boiler shop in Scranton.’ ” 





PLAYS THAT 
ARE REALLY 
WORTH WHILE 


By Viola Allen 


ENJOY going to the theatre. 

] The entire progress of a play 

is always real to me, for the 

time being. Yes, and long after, there 
survives the memory of it, as if it had 
been a part of some real experience. 
This does not 
imply, how- 
ever, that 























AS Glory Quayle IN 
“THE CHRISTIAN” | 


are worth 
VIOLA ALLEN while. 

In my opinion, 

a play. should not deceive; it should inspire 

our faith in human nature; above all, it 

should reflect truth. Like any other out- 

come of life, a visit to the theatre 

should be a real experience. The play 

should have its meaning to our per- 

icicich irtieuens thictale plexed ambitions. It is always an ex- 

a& Mavdlens pression of life, more or less well done, 
but unlimited in its appeal. 
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“Plays that are really worth while” are those that have 
some lasting and beneficial effect upon an audience. That 
effect may be emotional, intellectual, educational, or purely 
pleasurable; but it should be something that remains in 
the memory. It may be only a hearty laugh; it may be 

something that touches a responsive chord of deepest 

human sympathy; it may stimulate discussion and 

thought, or stir ambition or cause enthusiasm and 

admiration; it may bear a sad truth in upon the 

conscience—possibly it may give one a recollection of 
a-series of beautiful pictures visualizing past ages. 

It would of course be impossible to make 

an accurate list of plays that are worth 

while, or to name one that would appeal to 

all individuals; but in a general way it has 

been proven that Shake- 

speare and classical 

plays are worth 

while, that his- 

torical dra- 

mas and 

old come- 
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dies survive 

time, and that 

plays poetical and 

fanciful have ever 

delighted the culti- 

vated; but unquestion- 

ably, the plays that have 

made the widest appeal, that eae 

have been impressive to the photograph by Sarony, New York 
greatest number of people, viola ALLEN IN “THE WHITE 
are melodramas. Melodrama SISTER” 

is such an abused term! Many people speak of it with cyni- 
cism. And yet, there are many reasons one can find to 
excuse melodramas which are so often ridiculed for the 
obvious character of their appeal. 

If “The Silver King,” or “The Lights of London,” or 
“Ten Nights in a Bar-room,” have enthralled so many 
thousands of real human beings, as they have, then they 
belong to the list of plays that are worth while. What- 
ever the technica] faults of construction there may be in 
them, or whatever questions may arise as to the matter 
of good taste (an issue that has no bearing upon real 
drama), these melodramas have contributed to the pur- photograph by Sykes, Chicago 
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pose ‘of the theatre, which is not only 
to amuse, but to awaken the con- 
science and the soul. 

Think of the approbrium 
which was put upon “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” the most 
stirring bit of melodrama 
in the history of the 
American stage, born 
of the sacred fires 
which inflamed the 
whole nation, when it 
was written! Many 
people treat melo- 
drama with open ridi- 
cule, as if the melodra- 
matic were something 
inferior. 

Literally melodrama 
means: “A drama abound- 
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THE LATE CLYDE FITCH AND VIOLA ALLEN AT 
THE ACTRESS’ SUMMER HOME 


all drama— romance, thrills, the con- 
flict of human love and hate, the right 
and the wrong in the struggle of life. 

Technically, the lines spoken in operatic 
performances to the descriptive accom- 
paniment of the orchestra. are melo- 
drama. A good example of this is to be 
found in the grave-digging scene of 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio.” There is melo- 
drama in Shakespeare, plenty of it, and 
in literature the great French and Ger- 
man writers of fiction utilize melo- 
drama effectively. 

One hears about the subtle,.the 
neurotic, the problem plays, with 
as much analysis in discussion 

as one hears about new dis- 

coveries in science or machin- 

ery. We are told that they are 
the stimulants to artistic. en- 
deavor. It seems that they are 
necessary to the comfort of some 
producers, whose aims are for 
the “higher things” in the prog- 
ress of dramatic art. As contribu- 
tions to the widest human appeal, 
which means the unselected 
masses, they are not distin- 


ie Photograph by Byron, New York 
VIOLA ALLEN S HUSBAND AND SON 


ing in romantic senti- 
ment and agonizing sit- 
uations, with musical 
accompaniments only 
in parts especially 
thrilling and pathetic.” 
Looking closely at this 
definition one finds in it 
the necessary elements of 


A STUDY OF HER BY 
SARONY 
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guished. These are the sort of plays 
which might be called the temptations 
of the theatre. They avoid the obvious, 
so as to mystify the crowd and delight 
the elect. Several modern plays of this 
character have aroused a great deal of 
discussion, not for the intrinsic dra- 
matic appeal that is in them, but. for 
the treatise, the idea or the lecture they 
expound. To my mind, this sort of plays 
create the same impression upon us that 
a scolding does. 

I suppose I shall be regarded by many 
people as an inferior person when I say 
that I don’t like Ibsen. It may be of in- 
tense importance, for certain people, 
to be told with great literary skill how 
unhappy it is possible to be. And of 
course, there is something to be said in 
praise of a genius so capable of analyz- 
ing the horrors and distress of human 
problems—but life is not all shadow, 
and drama is not a clinic. 

Plays of the Ibsen type have a ten- 
dency to melancholia. They are de- 
signed to make you miserable; they 
leave you in hysteria. They may be sen- 
sationally interesting, but otherwise 
their appeal is only distressing. Admit- 
ting that to the player it is a great test 
of art to interpret the complex emo- 
tions of hysterical women, or perhaps 
I had better say of women with dis- 
torted imaginations, the play that is 
worth while should be simple, direct, 
and understandable to people who are 
reached by wholesome sympathy. 


Rebellious as it may seem to assume - 


that the intellectual charm, either of the 
problem play or of the illusive but fas- 
cinating quality of French plays which 
have succeeded without melodrama, I 
am firm in my belief that the plays that 
are really worth while have no diffi- 
culty either of language, situation, or 
feeling to the least experienced human 
being who sees them. I heard an incident 
related of Bronson Howard, the dis- 
tinguished American playwright, which 
pleasantly emphasizes my belief in the 
obvious effects in plays. He was ad- 
dressing the American Dramatist’s 
Club, an organization of representative, 
hardworking, industrious play-makers, 
and Bronson Howard so recognized 
them. 


This he said ‘to them: 

“I hear a great deal among you 
gentlemen about writing down to your 
audience. I am ashamed to hear such 
things about you. Have you ever 
stopped to realize what a tremendous 
jury an audience is? Just think. about 
it a moment. Look into the faces of 
those human beings, sitting there side 
by side, silently absorbing the truth 
of your appeal, and weighing it in the 
perfect scales of their own experiences 
of life. Shoulder to shoulder, in secret 
analysis of their hidden. knowledge, 
they see and hear. Side by side are 
seated the thief, the master, the virgin, 
the Magdalen, the brave man, the cow- 
ard, the judge, the murderer, the phy- 
sician, the priest. Consider for a mo- 
nrent the awful test to which your play 
is submitted, and instead of saying that 
you must ‘write down’ to that terrific, 
Sphinx-like gathering of living drama, 


.thank your stars that they don’t kill you 


for having written such a bad play.” 

Few of us can escape the power of 
this argument, even those of us on the 
stage who are frequently led to believe 
that we can challenge the sincerity’ of 
our audiences with stage tricks and 
with false construction of plays. 

The play that is worth while, from 
the standpoint of a box-office success, 
—which I personally do not esteem the 
truest criterion—is the play that ends 
happily. People who go to the theatre 
do not care to leave it in tears. A tragic 
finish may be more satisfactory to the 
artist, but I am convinced that the gen- 
eral audiences are not interested in be- 
coming pall bearers of an author’s 
genius. 

This fact was especially impressed 
upon me when I played Glory Quayie, 
in Hall Caine’s “The Christian.” In 
spite of some obvious touches of melo- 
drama, and in spite of certain criti- 
cism to which Hall Caine was exposed 
by the apostles of the ultra intellectual 
play, “The Christian” fulfilled the test 
of a play that is worth while, because 
it had an unusual influence upon every- 
one who saw it. I received many letters 
which proved this. Most of them I 
saved. They were full of expressions 
of gratitude and pleasure for the bene- 
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ficial in- while 
fluence there is a 
the play great deal 
had given. of real feel- 

The abso- ing required 





lute sin- 
cerity of a 
playwright to 
the theme of his 
play is primarily 
necessary in plays 
that are worth 
while. During the 
process of prepara- 
tion for the produc- 
tion of “The Chris- 
tian,” I saw a good 
deal of Hall Caine. I 
was a guest in his home 
on the Isle of Man. for 
several weeks. During his 
visit to the United States he 
was my guest. I found him 
to be a man of deep sincerity 
towards his work, and I am 
quite sure that his spirit of loy- 
alty to the truth of his literary 
work has been the cause of its 
success. 

“The Christian” was also a play 
that was worth while to the actors, 
because it made them act. 
Without going into the over- VIOLA 
whelming argument of the ““** est. He was not a pessimist; 
question whether stage feeling he was an artist, which means that 
should be real or assumed, it is safe he saw all sides of life, and re- 
to say that in plays that are worth vealed all sides. 





of the play- 
ers. I enjoyed 
playing Glory 
Quayle, because 
she was very real, 
and very human. 
Although we in 
the theatre may have 
a weakness for pre- 
senting the extraordi- 
nary phases of human 
nature, because they 
seem to require a higher 
artistic conception, 
(which is something I do 
not understand, since all 
drama demands the highest 
dramatic conception from 
the artist) it is the ordinary, 
the true, the simple facts that 
are worth while on the stage. 
The poetic charm of Shake- 
speare’s plays gives them a singu- 
lar advantage over the modern 
play. Many of his tragedies leave 
one in the feeling of gloom, but he 
Photograph 2/Ways sees a ray of sunlight 
by Dever to relieve the depth of the for- 
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The difficulty of this task seems to 
have overwhelmed our modern play- 
wrights. They examine their transcripts 
of experience with a .microscope, and 
the effect to those of us who have never 
used the microscope is grotesque and 
unreal. Because most of us do not care 
to exert our critical faculty too much, 
we are not prepared to understand those 
plays which dig the ground from under 
our feet. ° 

Then too we must measure the play 
that is worth while by its importance 
in the transit of years. We all remem- 
ber the great success which Clyde Fitch 
had as a playwright. His plays were the 
models of his day. They were full of an 
exquisite charm and a dramatic quality 
that was almost photographic. The pro- 
duction of a new play by Clyde Fitch 
was an event in the theatre. To-day, and 
it is only a short time since we have 
been deprived of his brilliant talents, 
a play by Clyde Fitch seems to have 


no wide appeal. With great wit and 
brilliancy, he wrote plays that were 
worth while for the people of his own 
life. - 

The sorrow we all felt at Mr. Fitch’s 
death has been greatly emphasized by 
the realization that, if he had lived, he 
would have written great plays. “Beau 
Brummel” is perhaps the one exception 
among all the plays by Clyde Fitch, 
which has survived. : 

When I produced his “Toast of the 
Town,” I was impressed with the 
charm and the grace of the situations 
and the lines. But the play that is worth 
while, needs more than this. 

What does it need? 

If any of us could answer that with 
certainty, the stage would lose its vari- 
ety of entertainment. Personally I be- 
lieve that it must have a serious pur- 
pose, an emotional and sincere appeal, 
and it must be exquisitely balanced, rea- 
sonable in tragedy and comedy alike. 
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TRIED AND TESTED 














girl with whom he was tremendously in-love. 


recently, “are perhaps sometimes excusable, but they are certainly won- 
derful, many times, and frequently quite unbelievable. 
“It reminds me of the young fellow who had recently become engaged to a 


rT [re tales that lovers tell,” said George Arliss, in an after-dinner talk 


She was of the type of femininity 


who wished to be assured of his love every few moments, and the poor fellow 
had to think up all kinds of reasons to show her how much he loved her. 
“One evening, while they were seated in the parlor, exchanging confidences, 


she suddenly asked: 


“And do you really love me, Edward?” 

“The young man was not slow in his manner of convincing her. 

“ ‘Love you!’ repeated Edward, fervently. ‘Why, dearest, while I was bidding 
you good-night on the porch last evening, the dog bit a large chunk out of my leg, 
and I never noticed it until after I got home. Love you!” 














Some 


Original Gowns 
Shown on the 


Stage This Year 


| N EVER has a theatrical season produced 
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TWO OF 
CHRISTIE 


MACDONALD’S BEAUTIFUL GOWNS 


more striking gowns than the present. De- 
signers have vied for original effects. 

These two photographs show two of Christie Mac- 
Donald’s latest frocks. The gown on the right is 
a two-tone pale blue and gold charmeuse, piped 
with cloth of gold. It has a slight draping in front, 
where the skirt falls slightly apart, showing an un- 
derskirt of white messaline and valenciennes. The 





Startlingly 


surplice front, crush belt of 
the charmeuse, and tunic, 
which hangs half 
way to knees, are also 
to be noted. A small 
vari-colored bouquetis 
worn at the waist. The 
sleeves reach to the elbow, 
and are edged with hand- 
made scallops, from under 
which falls a cuff of valen- 
ciennes lace. With this costume 
is worn a small, pale blue toque 
of panne velvet, unusual for its 
simplicity. A muff is also carried. 
This gown was designed by 
Lucile, New York. 
The gown at the left is of silk 
net, shadow lace and white 
charmeuse. The skirt is of 
shadow lace with bow knots | 
of pearls and tiny bunches 
of flowers, carrying out the 
design of the lace. The 
waist is of the net with the shadow lace underneath. 
Crystal bugles and rhine-stones form the trimming. 
There is a belt of rhine-stones and pearls with a touch 
of pale green at the belt on front of waist. The tunic 
is of shadow lace, ballet effect, graduated in length. 
White charmeuse is caught at the belt, slightly to the 
left of the front, dropping part way ddwn the 
skirt, taken to both sides and brought together 
half way down the skirt.in the back. A rhine- 
stone wreath on the hair, and white slippers 
with rhine-stones on the 
heels complete the cos- 
tume. Designed by 
m Brice Soeurs, Paris. 























ELLOW .is the color chosen by Mary 

M med N a h 4 : i Nash, who is very dark. The gown shown 
Chooses a ) here is of a very light shade of° yellow silk 
. : rae | brocade, with a wonderful design of flowers 
Difficult im A worked out in threads of real gold. The petti- 
Shade of , coat or drop skirt is of white chiffon embroid- 


Yell i ered with light blue flowers. The bodice 
ellow 2 and tunic are rose-colored silk net edged 
f ‘ with crystals, and long crystal tassels 
serve as ornaments and weights in 
holding down the light tulle. A 
large butterfly bow of net forms 
a high waist line in the back. With 
this dress 
Miss 
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MARY NASH’S 
YELLOW SILK 
BROCADE 
EVENING GOWN 


Nash 
always 
wears a yel- \B 
low maline 
scarf which 
gives a de- 
7 cidedly original air to the gown 
— and protects the neck. The hair 
dress is most simple. Miss Nash, who has quantities 
of raven black hair, catches it in a loose knot in the back and We 
holds it fast with two beautiful tortoise-shell hairpins which 
have dainty and effective heads of diamonds. 


Frances Demarests Beautiful Even-} 


ing Gown in “All For The Ladies” 


FRANCES DEMAREST, who is playing in “All For The 
Ladies,” wears in her third ‘act an evening gown of cherry- 
colored charmeuse draped up tothe girdle in front and fastened 
on to the girdle with small bunches of cherries and leaves. 
The bodice is of white chiffon cut square at the throat and 
trimmed with bands of white pearl bead trimming. 
The overskirt is of the same material 
with the bands of trimming wired 
below the hips. 
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. Dorothy Dorr’s Effective 
Costume in “The Lure” 


“THE gown worn by Dorothy Dorr, 
who plays Madam Kate Lockwood 
in “The Lure,” is one of the most 

effective on the stage to-day. The skirt is 
made of pale green muselin de soir, embroid- 

ered with large scrolls of heavy gold . 

thread. The drop skirt is of a pale pink 
crépe de chine. The bodice is gold 
lace over a pink net. A sash of vio- 

let net falls to the floor from the left 
side of the gown, reaching the end of 
the train. In the front the folds of the 
skirt are caught into the waist by a 
bouquet of violet tulle, in the center 

of which stands an artificial orchid. 

A bit of the gold lace shows beside 

_ the folds at the left. At the opening 
of the skirt at the bottom, 
gold lace covers the 
hose, which are violet 
to match ‘the sash. Satin 
slippers of violet com- 
plete the en- semble. 


Photograph by SS ae mY ey ; 
Unity Photo Co, sd i S . , * Wane fee vee 
DOROTHY DORR -a0 | SIDE AND BACK OF THE GOWN 
‘ WORN BY CATHERINE CALVERT 


Catherine Calvert's & . i ) and gives the effect of 
' 3 5) being three overskirts 
Costume Has in the back, while in 


Warmth of Coloring } ‘ the front the effect 
" is a bewitching gath- 


CATHERINE CALVERT, ering of soft, filmy chif- 

a young and beautiful wom- fon. Two long silk tassels 
an, is very dark in coloring. She of the same shade as the 
affects warm colors as a setting i dress finish the fascinating 
most fitting one of her complexion. ) simplicity of the skirt. Al 
In “The Escape” she appears in a 7 girdle of king’s blue velvet 
rose-colored chiffon draped gown. , é is the only foreign color on 
The waist is in one piece and the gown. In the back the 
forms the upper drape of the skirt. ‘ ) girdle is finished witha 
The skirt is draped to the figure ’ large butterfly bow. 





Roszika Dolly in Two of 
Her Most Original Costumes 


~ At THE left we have Miss Dolly in a 
fascinating little street suit. The mate- 

rial is Scotch taffeta of a very dark blue shade. 
The.skirt is gathered in just fully enough to 
take away any suggestion of corsets or stiff 
lines, and caught up in the front, adding a 
greater amount of ease to the hip lines. The 
vest is of lace on which is embroidered an 
effective design of light blue and red 
flowers, with a lace collar to match. 

~ Again we find this Hungarian girl 

with the characteristic string of 

p> pearls, which adds the finishing 

S_ touch to a simple and beautiful 
gown. The hat is soft black straw - 

with black aigrettes. 

Notice the chin strap 

ee ef which has become so 

wf popular this season 

is and of which Ros- 

zika Dolly was one of 

the first Broadway 

exponents. 

The little 

dress worn by 

Miss Dolly in 

the lower 

picture is a 

typical 


American design and 

illustrates the fashion 2 

trend on the New 

York stage this sea- 

son. It is of yellow net, 

over an underskirt of 

paler yellow chiffon. The 

flowered part of the @ 

underskirt is embroid- | 

ered with heavy pink and 

saffron roses. The over- 4 

skirt is finished with & i 
a band of black velvet. ee 

The bodice is of yellow 
embroidered net to match 
the underskirt. Lace 
sleeves, edged with black Qf two or rosziKa DOLLY'S LATEST 
where they join the bod- COSTUMES 

ice, complete the dress. ' 


Photograph by Otto Sarony, New York 
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A Tea Gown and a Moleskin 
Suit Worn by Virginia Norden 


IRGINIA NORDEN, who is playing the Mother in 

“The Poor Little Rich Girl,” prides herself on be- 

ing an absolute authority on dress. If the taste displayed 

in her costuming of the role is a criterion, it is not hard 

for the general public to agree with Miss Norden. 

Certainly when she makes her entrance in a 

» dark blue velvet suit trimmed with moleskin, 

> with large moleskin buttons, just a 

. peep of gold lace and a hat to match, 

she is a vision to delight the eye of 

the most particular dresser. With this suit she wears a 

low shoe made of moleskin, and. silk hose to match. The 

hat has a_ large bird of paradise 
as the only orna- ment. 

In the second scene Miss Norden 
appearsina dinner gown of green 
charmeuse un- der cream lace, , 
heavily em- broidered in emeralds, 
(a Callot mod- el). The gown is cut 

low ina V shape in front 
and back. A charmeuse girdle 
of green forms a high 

over which a 


waist line g i 
of lace with the 


large fold 
emerald “embroid- 
ery falls, The _ sleeves 
are short, with deep 
draperies of the lace. 
In her hair Miss 
Norden wears 
a bandeau of 
green and 
: ' old. Gold 
: i g 
Photograph by White, New York 


VIRGINIA NORDEN’S 
TEA GOWN 


slippers and stockings 
complete this costume. 

The tea gown worn in 
the last act is of rose col- 
ored charmeuse. It is a , 
Douchet. model. The ,gam gyre etn potty 
lines are Greek and fol- 
low the figure. Miss 
Norden does not pour 
herself into this gown as 
the picture would sug- 
gest. She just folds her- 
self in. Slippers and hose to match make 
this costume a symphony in old rose. 
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Eee Rise oF 
Repertory 


A REBELLION 
AGAINST THE COM- 
MERCIAL THEATRE 


[»  |\BOUT three years ago, 
A a number of wealthy 
Chicago people who 
used the leisure their money 
granted them to look about and 
learn something of the artis- 
tic world became alarmed— 
as anyone might well become 
alarmed—at the class of en- 
tertainment our dramatic 
producers are offering the 
public. 
Amongst 
these people 
were persons 
whose names 
may not be famil- 
iar to the cabare- 
teers of Broad- 
«Way, or to those 
vivid intellects 
that burn with 
revolutionary 
- dreams in 
Greenwich Vil- Louise RANDOLPH, OF 
lage (n. b. — q THEFINEARTS COMPANY 
congested district in New York where 
the Unappreciated Great dwell), 
but are familiar to all people who keep 
in touch with the activities of this 
whole nation from coast to coast, 
rather than limit their ideas to locali- 
ties. Such people know of Mrs. Harold 
_ F. McCormick—not only because she 
is the wife of a multi-millionaire, but 
because she is, in addition to that, a 
woman of public spirit and high ideals, 
a woman worthy of the title American 
in every finer thing which the title im- 
plies; such people know also of Jane 
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‘ By JOHN 
TEN EYCK 


Addams, Hamlin Garland, 
Arthur Aldis, Arthur Bis- 
sell and H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor—people who are be- 
ginning to reveal to the 
world that the great, gan- 
gling metropolis of the Mid- 
dle West can—and does— 
emerge, every now and then, 
from its halo of packing 
houses, stock-yards and 
smoky steel mills to present 
the world with something 
new and beautiful which 
it has made with its toil- 
grimed hands. 

About the year nineteen 
hundred and ten, this co- 
terie of people represent- 
ing not only the wealth but 
the growing intellectual 

life of a city which is 

beginning to become 

world-famous for*its 

art schools, turned 

their attention to the 

*theatre. They organ- 

ized the Chicago The- 

atre Society, and under that 

name went to work in a typically ener- 

getic Chicago fashion to find out all 

about the whys, wherefores and why- 
nots of the theatre. 

For about two years they did, it ap- 
pears, about the usual thing that such 
amateur organizations are apt to do. 
They either produced or attempted to 
produce “pieces” which were, perhaps, 
pretty poetry, but were not drama, and 
altogether had a rather rough and un- 
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successful time of it. Chicago, however, 
is a city which is always in its 
mental shirt-sleeves, and got its 

spirit from spirited citizens. 

The members of the Chicago 

Theatre Society, having 
“started something,” were 
afraid neither to work 
nor to fearn, Of failures 
and mistakes they made 
a means for future un- 
derstanding and practi- 
cal success. 

In the season of 
191 I-12 they sponsored 
the Drama Players, an \ 
organization under the 
artistic direction of Don- 
ald Robertson, which in- 
cluded in its roster of play- 
ers Hedwig Reicher, Effie ® 
Shannon, Charlotte Granville, * 
Renée Kelly, Donald Robertson, 
Herbert Kelcey, Edward Emery, 
Lionel Belmore and Fred Eric. 

With this company, they produced a 
few practical plays, and many plays 
which may be described as “high-fa- 
lutin’.” These latter were of course fail- 
ures, the trouble with a “high-falutin’ ” 
play being always that it is never a 
play—but of that, later. 

The Theatre Society swallowed fail- 
ure with a good taste equal to that with 
which they tasted success, and went on, 
working and learning. 

Toward the close of this season, the 
Society received valuable suggestions 
from Dixie Hines, whose stock com- 
pany at the Marlowe Theatre out in 
Englewood had done some useful pio- 
neer work in experimenting with the 
repertory idea in Chicago. Mr. Hines is 
a dynamic individual, and one of the 
most widely acquainted persons in the 
dual theatrical worlds of England and 
the United States. He was called into 
conference by the Society; and. out of 
these and other deliberations grew the 
plan which brought about the present 
repertory organization at the Fine Arts 
Theatre. 

For the season of 1912-13 the Society 
brought to Chicago the Horniman Play- 
ers from Manchester, England, and the 
Irish Players from the Abbey Theatre, 
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DALLAS ANDERSON, 

eee in OF THE FINE 
ARTS COM- 

PANY 


a ae 
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Dublin, and both companies presented 
plays which won well-deserved praise. 

The Society began to see light, and 
arrived at two conclusions: The first 
was that the Horniman Players compose 
the best repertory company in England 
and America, The second was a deter- 
mination to have this company in com- 
plete repertory, including new plays, 
short plays, comedies, tragedies, farces 
and melodramas,—all the vehicles of 
theatrical art, in fact,—established per- 
manently in Chicago. Such was the So- 
ciety’s determination—and lo! a reper- 
tory company including much of the 
best talent of the Horniman organiza- 
tion is now playing in Chicago. 

The mission of the repertory company 
at the Fine Arts Theatre in Chicago 
this season is to prove to the people of 
the Middle West that the artistic play 
is not the “high falutin’,” high-brow, 
dull, long-drawn-out, sing-song affair 
that the average person is apt to con- 
ceive it to be , but that it is preéminently 
the interesting play. 

B. Iden Payne, stage director for the 
Horniman Players in Manchester, and 
one of the foremost exponents of ar- 
tistic stage-craft in England, has been 
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chosen as art director of the new Fine 
Arts Repertory Company. Prominent 
in the company are Walter Hampden, 
remembered for his Manson in “The 
Servant in the House,” and for other 
important roles; Whitford Kane; Dal- 
las Anderson; Maude Leslie; Louise 
Randolph, who was leading lady of Mr. 
Hines’ Marlowe Theatre company ; and 
Mona Limerick—whom no less a per- 
son than George Bernard Shaw char- 
acterized as the greatest emotional ac- 
tress in England. 

The above lengthy reference to the 
Chicago Theatre Society is made be- 
cause it seems typical of a 
movement which is noticea- 
ble all over the country— 

a revolt against the sort 

of play which the com- 
mercialized theatre 
managements are of- 
fering. For there is 

no question but that 
public morals are 
fundamentally sound. 
There is a conservative 
back-bone to society 
which prevents its extrav- 
agant and over-effervescent 
members, be they ever so 
many, from going beyond a 


intrinsically sane, and _ its 
sanity can be no better illustrated than 
by this new idea which is so rapidly 
gaining ground in America—that of the 
repertory theatre. 

That the upward tendency kas begun 
in the Middle West, which is the back- 
bone of the social solidarity upon which 
our existence and preservation as a 
nation and a world power must always 
rest, is significant. Out of the very cen- 
ter of that commercialism which the ar- 
tist has so far considered it his duty to 
despise as being unappreciative of his 
genjus and his dream, comes the call for 
clearer language and for finer form. 

It is also significant that events are 
transpiring which point to that co-in- 
cidence of effort in various places at the 
same time which always indicates a 
general feeling that a change is im- 
pending. 

Oliver Morosco in Los Angeles is 


WALTER HAMPDEN, AS HE 
f 2 . & APPEARED IN THE ROLE OF 
certain point. Humanity is Mazson,1n “THE SERVANT 
IN THE HOUSE” 
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planning in the far West, and is plan- 
ning to do the very same thing in New 
York in a new theatre, what the Chi- 
cago Theatre Society is going to do with 
its repertory company in the Fine Arts 
Theatre—only, as an old stock show- 
man, he persists in calling his company 
a stock company. It is really not so. He, 
as well as B. Iden Payne at the Fine 
Arts, will eliminate the star system in 
the new company he is planning for the 
East. Every player will be a star— 
housemaid and mistress alike. 
In Philadelphia, Frank Reicher is 
going to put a repertory company into 
his Little Theatre there. Henry 
Jewett has suddenly an- 
nounced his intention of 
doing the same thing in 
Boston. There is no of- 
ficial statement one 
way or the other; but 
it is extremely prob- 
able that with his new 
Booth Theatre for 
transient attractions, 
Winthrop Ames, to 
whose constant hammer- 
ing I personally attribute 
the first beginnings of all 
this, will put a repertory 
company into his Little The- 
atre on West Forty-fourth 
Street in New York, where 
so many fine productions of the non- 
commercial sort havealready been made. 
The repertory company is different 
from the stock company in three ways: 


"First of all, as stated, there is no star; 


secondly, it does not deal alone in plays 
that have been on Broadway and are 
then, as the saying goes, “sold to stock,” 


‘ but is constantly producing new and 


original plays of its own. Thirdly, if a 
play that it produces is very success- 
ful, it does not limit the production of 
that play to a week, as all productions 
are limited in stock companies, but plays 
it for two or three weeks, after which 
time the play is turned over to another 
company, and the repertory—company 
either returns to its treasure hotSee, 
its repertory, from which it takes its 
name—for the next produstian, or else 
takes up another new one. - 

It will be noted that this will mean a 
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chance for the play- 
wright who has fF 
claimed the big pro- ff 
ducers would not give 
him a chance. 

The repertory com- 
pany at the Fine Arts 
Theatre—as indeed 
in the case of Mr. 
Morosco and the oth- 
ers also—will play 
upon the sound and 
safe commercial basis 


B. IDEN PAYNE, ART 
DIRECTOR QF THE FINE 
ARTS COMPANY 


of giving the 
public what it 
wants. It is not 
there for the 
purpose of 
educat- 

ing any- 

one, or of 
teac h- 

ing lessons 

in any- 
thing. The 
object of all 
the _ repertory 
companies 
which are be- 
ing formed is 
to produce 
fine, strik- 
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nating plays, to earn their way by 
being interesting to their audiences 
and, incidentally, to prove that ar- 
tistic entertainment is the 
most entertaining. enter- 

tainment. 

And the outlook for 
the success of these 
ventures is indeed 
most promising. For 
though we may be an 
hysterical people 2 we 

live too fast to be 
otherwise—we have one 

saving grace: we are a na- . 

tion of people who read— 

which is, as some English- 

man has wisely said, rather 

better for us than being 

a nation of writers. And 

the people ‘are reading 

and thinking more for 
themselves now than ever 
before in history. There 
is no question but that 
it takes a certain 
amount of cultivation 





dramat- 
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for one to appreciate 











deeper appeals in 
their theatrical fare. 

The fortunate as- 
pect of the case for 
the repertory compaii- 
ies is that what I have 
been saying about 
public taste is a fact. 
The public has dis- 
covered for itself that 
its taste is better than 
the commercial play- 
producers have given 
it credit for. Having 
played with mud pies, 
our theatre-goers are 
ready to wash up and 
enjoy the luxury of 
clean hands. 

And this much also 
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the fine points of an entertainment 
the appeal of which is above that of 
trained ponies and acrobats in a cir- 
cus. 

Mind you, everybody loves the cir- 
cus. Everybody goes to it. There are 
only three places in the world where 


humanity is just humanity, where 
statesman and clerk, crook and clergy- 
man, associate in a common bond 
of interest, where distinction of caste 
and character is nothing and the out- 
ward and visible trappings of authority 
are either forgotten or laid aside—a 
baseball grandstand, a Turkish bath and 
a circus. 

At the same time, just as no one 
wants to spend his life forever in a 
Turkish bath, under a circus tent or at 
an interminable ball-game, so there are 
facets and points of our faculties of en- 
tertainment, so to speak, which are 
aroused only by the astounding human 
situation, the thrust of brilliant satire, 
or the keen lunge of trenchant and pene- 
trating wit. And it is the belief of the 
writer that our people are coming more 
and more to appreciate and crave these 


WHIT- 
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FORD KANE 
is certain: In giving encouragement to 
these who want to present dramatic en- 
tertainments that are worth while from 
an artistic standpoint, the public is giv- 
ing itself an opportunity to get its 
money’s worth at the box-office. The 
Common Man, so long lauded by the 
Socialist, the Anarchist and Elbert Hub- 
bard, now has an opportunity of dem- 
onstrating that he is also worthy of the 
highest consideration from the artistic 
world. 

At any rate—here’s to the rebellion 
from the commercial theatre, and to the 
rise of the repertory idea! 












EDGAR 


In [ Xen ALDEN was a typical 
M | New Yorker of the Ansonia 
district. She was beautiful, 


stylish, charming, lived in a flat and had 
no children. She had married her hus- 
band, Lewis Alden, while he was still 
a struggling young man on commis- 
sions in a real-estate office—and when 
she was earning his income or better on 
her own account. 

Shortly after she and her husband 
married, he had borrowed five hundred 
dollars from her—to help him out in 
a business deal. Month after month 
went by,.and he never paid her back. 
Mary never asked forthe money, but 
began to work on a system of economiz- 
ing in her household expenses. 

At the end of a few years, she had 
saved a surprising amount of money. 
This, with the woman’s true instinct 
as a home-maker, she decided should be 
the nucleus around which she would 
build a home for herself and Lewis 
on Long Island. She had even talked the 
matter over indirectly with Tommy 
Hazleton, the fiancé of her niece, Mil- 
dred Carr, and he had promised to look 
up a place for her. 

One evening, Mrs. Harvey Beecher, 
who lived in the flat across the hall 
from the Aldens’—in fact, one of the 
Aldens’ windows looked directly into 
one of the Beechers’—appeared at Mrs. 
Alden’s door. It happened that Mildred 
Carr and Tommy Hazleton were there 
that evening. 








Her 
Own Money 


By MARK SWAN 


Novelized, with the permission 
of Mr. Swan and of the pro- 
ducers, the Messrs. Shubert, by 
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Mrs. Beecher entered the apartment 
talking rapidly—a woman with a hur- 
ried, strangely furtive look, somewhat 
worn in her appearance and yet giving 
the impression of one who must have 
been very beautiful, when she was 
young. : 
She began at once, talking as rap= 
idly as she could: 

“T am so glad you are home, Mrs. 
Alden—and I really do hope I don’t 
disturb you. How are you, my dear.” — 
She turned to Mildred. “What a nice 
little gown! And how it becomes yout 
Pink is your color. Oh, I like that. 
It’s very pretty—” 

She paused for breath. 

“You know Mr. Hazleton?” inter= ~ 
rupted Mildred, taking advantage of © 
the pause. ; 

Mrs. Beecher extended her hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Hazleton? So 
glad to meet you!” she exclaimed. 

“Splendid!” returned Tom heartily. 
“How is Mr. Beecher?” 

“Oh, splendid.” Mrs. Beecher sud- 
denly looked uneasily about her like a 
woman expecting trouble. “I’m expect- 
ing him home every minute,” she added. 

Mildred noticed her constraint and 
turned to Tommy. ; 

“Tommy, Mrs. Beecher is dying to 
talk over my dress,” she said sweetly, 
“Suppose you wait in Lew’s den.” 

Tom grinned and said he’d go fora — 
walk, although Mrs. Beecher feebly 
protested against his going. The mo- 










































“ment he was gone she turned to Mary 

in her most nervously tragic manner: 
“Oh, my dear Mrs. Alden, I am in 

“such a pickle!” fe 


“What i is it?” asked Mary. 

“T wonder if you can help me?” 
“Tf I can, I will.” 

“Lend me three dollars—will you?” - 
Mary involuntarily glanced at Mil- 


ed. 

“T’ll see if I have three dollars,” she 
said, and began looking into her purse. 

“T’ll pay it back to you the first thing 
to-morrow morning,” urged Mrs. 
Beecher, growing breathless again. 
“You see, my dear, I must have it—to 
pay the plumber.” 

“Only three dollars? He can’t be 
much of a plumber,” smiled Mildred. 

“He’s waiting now, in my kitchen,” 
pursued Mrs. Beecher. “He says he 
wont go until he gets his money. So 
impertinent !. I—” 

“Why not let him wait,” began Mary, 
“and when your husband comes—” 

“Oh no! That wont do at all!” Mrs. 
Beecher looked around her like a 
hunted animal, then blurted out the 
truth. “My husband mustn’t see him. 
- He thinks the bill is paid!” 

“Why should he think so?’ asked 
Mildred. 
| “J—I told him so,” confessed Mrs. 
Beecher miserably. 

“Oh—I see,” commented Mary mean- 
ingly. 

“T really meant to pay it!” pursued 
Mrs. Beecher frantically. “A week ago 
I asked Harvey for five dollars to pay 
the plumber—” 

“Five?” interrupted Mildred. 

“Yes. I—I thought the bill might be 
five. And—oh, you know how men are. 
He grumbled about it, but he gave it to 
me. Then [I forgot all about the 
plumber and spent the money on some- 
thing else I needed. When Harvey 
asked me about it I said I had paid it.” 

“How foolish!’ commented Mildred 
unsophisticatedly. “Why didn’t you tell 
him you spent it?” 
~ “When you’re married, you'll under- 

stand why,” replied Mrs. Beecher with 
_ emphasis. “You don’t know my hus- 


- band. If he comes home and finds the 


bill unpaid, and finds that I made a mis- 


take in the amount—oh my goodness, 
he’s apt to come, any moment—and if 
you give me the money I promise faith- 
fully to give it back to you to-morrow 
morning.” 

Mary put the purse down on the 
table. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said. “I haven’t 
got three dollars.” 

Mrs. Beecher sank into a chair and 
covered her face with her handkerchief, 
a picture of woe. 

“Oh, dear!” she gasped, under her 
breath. 

“T'll let you: have the money, Mrs. 
Beecher,” said Mildred, amazed and 
touched at the woman’s undoubtedly 
sincere terror of either the plumber, her 
husband, or both. 

Mrs. Beecher sat upright as though 
she had been galvanized. 

“Oh, will you—will you! I'll never 
forget it, my dear, and I promise faith- 
fully you shall have it back to-morrow,” 
she cried. 

“T’'ll get it for you,” said Mildred, and 
went into another room, where her 
purse lay with her coat. 

“T think I hear Mr. Beecher’s voice,” 
said Mary, looking through the half- 
opened door into the hallway. 

“Oh dear, he mustn’t see that plumb- 
er!” cried Mrs. Beecher, running 
through the door and in the direction of 
her husband’s ‘voice in the outer hall- 
way, while Mary looked on with an ex- 
pression of mixed disapproval and pity 
on her face. “Harvey! Harvey! Here I 
am, dear. In Mrs. Alden’s. Come in.’ 
She practically dragged him into the 
apartment, although he protested as to 
his appearance and everything else he 
could think of. He was a middle aged, 
rather querulous-looking man, very well 
dressed, but undoubtedly afflicted with 
nerves. 

“How d’ye do, Mrs. Alden,” he said, 
somewhat shamefacedly. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Beecher,” said 
Mary. “Sit down.” 

— glared at his wife for a sec- 
ond. 

“TIsn’t this a rather inconvenient time 
for us to drop in.” He turned to Mary. 
“You must be just about to have 
dinner.” 
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“Oh no, Mr. Alden isn’t home yet,” 
said Mary. “Sit down.” 

Mrs. Beecher rushed up to him. 

“Do, dear. Do sit down and rest. You 
must be tired.” She literally pushed him 
into a chair and stood over him in pro- 
tecting attitude, while she said mildly, 
“I’m so glad you’re home.” 

He looked at her sarcastically, but re- 
plied in a rather puzzled voice. 

“Yes, so I see.” 

Mrs. Beecher hastened to fill in the 
awkward pause. 

“T was just trying to persuade Mrs. 
Alden and her husband to come over 
and play five hundred to-night.” 

“To-night? We’re going to the New 
York roof to-night!” 

Mrs. Beecher hurriedly reassembled 
her forces. 

“Oh, are we? How nice. I just love 
a roof garden—don’t you, Mrs. 
Alden?” 

“T very seldom go—” began Mary. 

“You ought to go out more,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Beecher volubly. “Have a 
good time while you’re living; you'll 
be a long time dead. Let’s see. Who was 
it said that? Was it Mark Twain or 
Brigham Young?” 

“T’'ll lay ten to one it was not Brig- 
ham Young,” exploded Beecher with 
aggressive emphasis. 

Mildred entered, and seeing Mr. 
Beecher, hurriedly hid the money behind 
her back. Mrs. Beecher, her eyes fol- 
lowing Mildred’s hands in spite of her- 
self, fell into a fury of nervousness. 
The nails of hér fingers were dug deep 
into the palms of her hands. 

“Good evening, Mr. Beecher,” said 
Mildred. 

Beecher rose to acknowledge the 
greeting. 

“Oh, don’t let me disturb you,” began 
Mildred uncertainly. 

“We're going,” said Beecher with an 


air of finality. - 
“Oh, don’t be in a hurry,” pleaded 
Mary. 


“How did the second race go to-day ?” 
asked Mildred ingenuously. 

Béecher paused. 

“Luxemburg won in a walk.” 

“Harvey! Have you been betting on 
the races again?’ demanded Mrs. 


- a grateful look. Beecher was edg 





‘Beecher virtssidly. leaping at the c 
ing in her husband’s armor. 
“Luxemburg wasn’t a gamble,” gr 
bled Beecher. “I got two to one on 
and he was a sure thing.” ; 
“Oh, you won! How nice!” M 
Beecher yeaiibed that her husband mt 
be in a good humor. Mildred slipped 
beside her and handed her the mone} 
behind her back. She receipted it wil 






















towards the door. 

Suddenly he paused and took a step 
back. 

“Say, while I think of it, any 1 
you have anything wrong about 
house, go to another plumber.” M 
Beecher restrained a shriek with an € 
fort. The other two women awaited 2 
outburst, paralyzed. “—You too, M 
Alden. This fellow Turner at the 
ner stopped me this morning and 
dunned me—” 

“Oh, that bill was paid a week ago 
cried Mrs. Beecher. 

“That’s what I told him.” 

“I’ve got a receipt.” 

“T'll take it down there and show 
to him.” Beecher started for the doo 
again in earnest. 

“Tl get it for you,” 
Beecher. 

“Come on.” 

Mrs. Beecher desperately played the 
trump Mildred had dealt her. 

“Miss Carr was asking me about t 
morrow ’s races—I told her you would 
know.” Beecher turned interestedly 
Mildred, absorbed in his leading p 
sion. Mrs. Beecher slipped out. 

While she was gone and Mildred was 
trying to talk logically about racing to 
Beecher, Lewis Alden returned, a man 
undoubtedly of as much charm of mi 
as of person. He greeted Beecher a 
his wife and Mildred pleasantly. Mrs- 
Beecher, cushing in with the recei 
took her husband back home, sweari 
to him on the way that the ea” he saw 
written on the receipt she had just 
handed him—and which the plumber 
had just handed her—was a “5.” - a 

Mrs. Alden looked after them du- 
biously. Mildred went into Mary’s room” 
to fix her hair. For some minutes Alde 
and his wife discussed the Beechers, 
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from them turned to things in gen- 
, until finally Alden noticed that 
ary appeared worried about some- 
ing. After questioning her and keep- 
ng at it, he discovered that she needed 
fty dollars, and that all the worry was 
er the fact that she didn’t like to ask 
him for it. It amused him and he “jol- 
lied” her about worrying over such a 
little thing, telling her that it was a 
“pleasure to give her money. 
“T wish I could get all I want by just 


"asking for it,” he said, laughing. “How 


much do you want?” He pulled a roll 
“of money from his pocket and looked 
‘at her questioningly. 

“Fifty dollars,” said Mary slowly. 

“What for?” Mary looked at him. 
He caught the glance, “I beg your par- 
don,” he added. 

“What for! That’s the question that 
“makes a woman realize she is only—a 
wife!” 

“T’m sorry,” he said. “I didn’t mean 
to ask that. I spoke before I thought.” 

“I know,” she replied, “but the ques- 

tion was in your mind. A husband gives 
his wife shelter, food, clothes, luxuries 
—and when she asks for money, he 
wonders what she wants with it. That’s 
“why every woman hates to ask. That’s 
“why I hate it—it makes me feel so—so 
dependent. It’s like a child saying, ‘Fa- 
ther, give me a nickel to buy some 
candy.’ 9 

- “Come now,” remonstrated Alden, 
“you're supersensitive about it. Every 
businéss has a treasurer. A household 
is a sort of business: but what’s mine is 
yours. You get just as much of it as I 
do—more, in fact. Outside of my busi- 
ness I don’t spend—” 

“Tt isn’t how much you spend, Lew,” 


© inferrupted Mary, “or how much you 


are willing to give me. The point is, that 


_ if you only have ten cents, you can 


spend it without some one saying, ‘What 
are you going to spend that for?’ or 
wondering what you are going to spend 
it for. Before we were married, I was 
taking care of myself—I earned my liv- 
ing. My salary was mine. I never had 
to account for it.” 

“But you have had more since we 
were married.” 

j Bat not the same independence.” 


“T never knew you felt this way. Why 
have you never spoken of it? You know 
I love you and wouldn’t do anything 
to hurt you for the world—” 

“T know you wouldn’t, Lew—” 

“But it doesn’t seem to me there’s 
any help for it.” 

“Yes, there is. I should love to feel 
that I am not only your wife, but your 
partner. I should love to help you to 
save—” 

“You do help me,” he interrupted. 
“You’ve made a home for me. That’s 
your end. You take care of that and let 
me fight it out downtown. I’ll take 
care of you—and do the saving.” 

“How much have you saved, Lew?” 

“Well, I’ve not begun to save yet. 
I’m establishing a business that will 
pay later on, and as fast as I get money, 
I put it in that. But things are look- 
ing brighter all the time. Now promise 
me: whenever anything troubles you, 
don’t hide it, but come and have it out 
= we'll settle it as we've settled 
this.” 

“But we haven’t settled this.” 

As all such conversations come, this 
one came to nothing. They were inter- 
rupted by Mildred. Lewis took the op- 
portunity of the interruption to go to 
his room and straighten up for dinner. 

While he was gone, Mildred, looking 
about in Mary’s desk for her bank- 
book, found another one, which she in- 
advertently opened, that showed a bal- 
ance of two thousand dollars. She stared 
at it. 

“Why, this isn’t 
exclaimed. 

“No, it’s mine,” said Mary quietly, 
taking it from her. 

“Yours! Two thousand dollars!” Mil- 
dred was aghast at the fortune the rec- 
ord of which had just been in her 
hands. 

Mary raised her finger to her lips 
warningly. 

“Oh! Lew doesn’t know!” exclaimed 
Mildred in a stage whisper. 

“T saved it,” said Mary. “I’ve been 
saving it for years. A little at a time. 
Saved it out of what Lew has given me. 
And I didn’t rob him of any comfort. 
He’s never missed anything; but I’ve 
watched the expenses. I cut them to the 


mine!” she 








bone. If it was only pennies, I saved 
them. I’ve denied myself. I love pretty 
dresses, but I’ve hunted bargains. I 
love nice lingerie; I’ve made my own. 
I’ve skimped and stinted. When I think 
of what that two thousand dollars 
means to me—!” 

“And it’s yours—your own!” 

“Don’t you think I’ve earned it?” 

“I don’t think it’s worth what you’ve 
gone through to get it. Hasn’t Lew ever 
noticed? Has he never suspected ?” 

“What? That I did without? Men 
never notice shabbiness in a wife. They 
notice extravagance.” 

“T don’t see why you should do all 
the saving.” 

“Lew can’t save. At least he doesn’ t. 
And he wont let me help him.” 

“When he finds out, he will be 
ashamed.” 

“More likely he'll be angry.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” agreed Mil- 
dred thoughtfully, “because you’re keep- 
ing it a secret.” 

“T’d feel guilty if I were doing it 
for myself alone,” said Mary, “but it’s 
for us both. Every dollar Lew gets goes 
e | into his business. That’s why I’m keep- 
. i ing this to myself. If he knew I had it— 
3 it would go.’ 

“He’d pay it back though, wouldn’t 

he?” asked Mildred, surprised at Mary’s 
: tone. 
. a “If Lew borrowed money from a 
; i stranger, it would be repaid the day it 
was due. But”—she hesitated a moment 
—“when Lew and I were married, I 
had a little money. Not much. Only five 
hundred dollars. I had earned it. I had 
planned what to do with it. There came 
a sudden crisis in Lew’s business. He 
had to have money, quick. I loaned him 
my five hundred dollars. And he’s never 
paid it back.” 

“Lew never paid it back!” Mildred 
gazed-at her amazed. 

“Understand, he didn’t mean to take 
my money,” explained Mary. “He meant 
to repay it. He means to give it to me 
—some day. He has mentioned it— 
often. But he always puts it off. And 
he laughs and pays me the interest.” 

“T’d hate anyone who’d do that to 
me—no matter who,” said Mildred. 
“Lew loves me, Mildred—and I love 





a0 He’s not dishonest. He’s tho 
ess.” 

“Are all men like that?” 

Mary sighed. 

“No, only husbands.” 

Alden returned to the sitting 
and interrupted the conversation, Mil 
dred watched him with a new and du- 
bious interest. And then Tommy fr 
turned from his walk, bringing Alden 
some papers. ; 

It developed that a deal on which 
Alden had put up a thousand dollars: 
for an option: had fallen through. 
Twenty-five hundred dollars more y 
due on the option the following day. Ti 
he could raise the money to pay it 
hold the option, he would be able to. 
clean up ten thousand dollars. Tommy, 
Mildred and Mary stood in group” 
watching him, while he went over and 
over the situation, sitting at the tabl 
and knitting his brows. ; 

“Can’t you borrow the money?” asked 
Mary. 
“I’m carrying all I can stand on an- 






































































other deal—caught without read 
money and no security I can realize o 
quickly.” 


“Oh, I’m so sorry, Lew—I’m so” 
sorry,” cried Mary, realizing what it 
meant to him: but that was all she” 
said. Mildred looked at her expectantly; 
but she said nothing more, 

‘Tommy ran out into the hall to tel- 
ephone, and in a moment more re-ap= : 
peared. 

“I’ve got Howard on the wire, Lew. 
He just told a corking lie—and he 
= to tell you a few. Come talk to” 

im 

Lew went after Tommy, and the two 
women looked at each other meaningly. 

“It’s too bad to think of him losing © 
his money,” said Mildred. 

“I know what you’re thinking, Mil 
dred,” said Mary. She rose from where” 
she had been sitting and walked rest 
lessly up and down the_room. 

“Couldn’t you—just this once—” be- 
gan Mildred. : 

“Oh, I want to—I want to,” cried 
‘Mary, “but I can’t. I mustn’t. A thou- 
sand dollars means a good deal to Lew; 
but my money means ever thing to me. 
You can’t realize how hard it was to get 
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together. It might be lost. I don’t dare 
to let him know I’ve got it. Oh, I don’t 


know what to—I don’t know what to 
: do 1” 


Tom and Lew reéntered the room. 


Mildred left, accompanied by Tom. Just 
__ as they went out, Tom said to Lew: 


“T will let you have eight hundred, if 
that will help any.” : 

Mary stood staring after him un- 
certainly. Presently she turned to Lew, 


‘whose face was suddenly lined with 


anxiety deeply. 
 “Tt’s hard luck, dear.” She went to 


him and put her arms on his 


shoulders. : 

“The worst of it is that it is practi- 
cally a sure thing—any time in the next 
fifteen days—and if I had a few days 
time I could get the money. Tommy 
Says he’ll lend me eight hundred.” 

“I wish I could help you; I wish I 
could!” she murmured. 

“Why, of course, I know you'd help 
me if you could.” 

“And you say it’s sure?” She caught 
her breath as she asked the question. 
He assured her that it was. She hung 
her head for a moment, then looked up 
at him. 

“Tew, I—” she began, then turned 


suddenly. Beecher was whistling from 


his window across the court. For a sec- 
ond she paused, looking at him. She 
turned back to her husband, 4 new tone 
of determination in her voice. 

“Sam Mears lives just around the 
‘corner. You lent him money once with- 
out security.” : 

“That’s right! He paid it back, but it 

was a favor,” exclaimed Lew. “He 
might do as much for me—I’ll ’phone 
him.” 
“No. Don’t telephone. Some one 
downstairs might listen. I don’t want 
people in the house to know our af- 
fairs. Slip around there. See him.” 

“You're right,” said Lew. He picked 
up his hat and almost ran out of the 
door. The moment he was gone, Mrs. 
Alden called across the hall to Mr. 
Beecher, telling him her husband wanted 
to see him a moment. Beecher came over 
immediately. : 

She told him that she wanted him 
to lend Lew two thousand dollars, and 


explained she would give him her check 
for two thousand, and he could give his 
check to her husband, covering the 
other. To Beecher’s surprised questions 
as to why she didn’t lend her husband 
the money herself, she replied that it 
was for a purpose she was supposed to 
know nothing about, and she wanted to 
lend him the money so that he would 
not know that it was coming from her. 
She said that she feared it would hurt 
his pride to have to borrow money 
from her. 

Beecher saw the force of the argu- 
ment, and promptly kited a check on 
his bank account, sending Mrs. Alden’s 
check to him to his bank by special de- 
livery so that it would be there the first 
thing in the morning, to cover his to 
Alden. 

Lew returned while they were talk- 
ing—unsuccessful. Beecher promptly of- 
fered him his check, explaining that 
Tommy Hazleton had told him about 
the deal that had fallen through. 

Lew made out a note to him, and 
followed him to the door with thanks, 
then turned to Mary. 

“Everything is all right—thanks to 
Beecher!” he cried. 

“Thanks to Mr. Beecher?” Mary 
paused a moment, then asked somewhat 
uncertainly. “Can’t I help you any, 
Lew?” 

“No, honey,” said Lew, laughing, 
“I’m all right now.” He pinched her 
check affectionately. “What do you 
know about business, eh?” 

- “Nothing,” replied Mary. 

The maid came in from the dining 
room. Mary glanced at her, then back 
at her husband. 

“Come, Rhoda, we'll have dinner,” 
she added. 


With the money that Beecher had 
given him, Alden made his deal, and 
cleaned up a good profit. When he paid 
Beecher back, a few days later, he added 
five hundred dollars to the two thou- 
sand in gratitude for the loan. Beecher, 
who was a pretty decent sort of a chap, 
felt that the five hundred ought to go 
to Mrs. Alden, who had made the whole 
deal possible; so, late in the afternoon 
of the day on which Alden paid him 





back the money, he arrived at the Al- 
den apartment, leaving his wife in his 
own, to pay her back the money. 

She would not take her husband’s 
check to Beecher and indorsed by him, 
for fear her husband would later see 
the indorsement, but suggested that he 
give her his own check and put the 
other in to cover it. Beecher sat down 
at the writing table—which, it hap- 
pened, was at the window which looked 
across the court of the building into a 
window in the Beecher’s apartment. 
As he made out the check, signed it, and 
handed it to Mrs. Alden, his wife’s voice 
suddenly made itself unpleasantly ap- 
parent from across the court. 

“Harvey! Harvey Beecher! I saw 
you! I had my suspicions. What are 
you giving that woman money for!” 

Mrs. Alden recoiled, startled. Beecher 
simply looked through it and called, 

“Shut up, will you?” 

“No, I wont shut up!” she shouted 
back. Beecher rose to his feet and an- 
grily slammed down the window. 

At the same instant, Alden entered, 
and stood looking at them in aston- 
ishment. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing. Nothing,” replied 


ary. 

Mrs, Beecher rushed into the apart- 
ment, slamming the hall door after her 
with a bang, and pointing at Mary, 
screamed : 

“Why did you give that woman 
money ?” 

Beecher advanced towards her and 
said in a voice that vibrated with 
anger: 

“See here: I’ve had enough of this! 
Come home, and if there’s anything 
you want to know, I’ll tell you there!” 

“No, you'll tell me here!” She was 
hysterical with jealousy and rage. “I’m 
not afraid of you, Harvey Beecher! I 
want to know what’s going on between 
you and Mrs. Alden.” 

Alden stared. 

“What could go on between Mr. 
Beecher and Mrs. Alden?” he de- 
manded sternly. 

“That’s what I want to find out,” 
she cried, turning to him. “I’ve been 
begging him for money. Begging, do 


you understand? And he has none’ 
give me: but he wrote a check for 

I saw him from the window. I w 
to know why he wrote that check: 
want to know why he gives 
money !” 

“That isn’t true,” said Beecher, ste 
fling his fury. 

“It is true!” his wife insisted. 

“Nothing of the kind!” He turned 
‘Alden. “She had been greatly worri 
about the business deal—asked meé 
about it—and I showed her the check 
you gave me. She has spoken about it 
several times to me, so I came over to 
show her the check to reassure her, 
That’s all.” 

Bi. but you wouldn’t show it 

e!” broke in his wife. 

Meade? paid no attention to his wife’ 
interruption, and continued: 

“Then it occurred to me to indorse it, 
and I sat down by the window and in- 
dorsed it. Here it is.” He handed the 
check to Lew. “Mrs. Beecher saw me 
through the window and misconstrued 
the whole matter. I’ m damned sorry, 
old man.’ 

“Don’t you see, Lew, that was the 
way of it,” Mary added. “Oh, it’s too 
bad. I’m so sorry. You understand now, 
don’t you, Mrs. Beecher?” 

Mrs. Beecher vouchsafed a sneer and 
nothing more. : 

“Then Mr. Beecher wasn’t giving 
you money?” asked Lew. ie 

“Lew—why should Mr. Beecher give 
me money?” she asked in return. 

“Yes, why should I give Mrs. Alden’ 
money ” ’ echoed Beecher. 

“And it’s all a ridiculous mistake?” 
pursuec Lew. 

“Of course,” said Mary. cc 

“What else could it be?” asked 
Beecher, trying to laugh and succeed- 
ing rather weakly. 

Lew looked at his wife, then at 
Beecher, and spoke coldly. 

“I am sure that Mrs. Beecher real- 
izes that she has been foolishly suspt- 
cious. And I’m sure that she is willing 
to say so—and close the incident.” 

Mrs. Beecher refused to apologize or 
to leave the apartment, and finally, when 
in desperation Beecher told Alden that’ 
he had no check-book with him, Mrs, 
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Beecher slipped up beside him, reached 
into his pocket and produced the check- 
book. Beecher refused to allow Lew to 


' see it, however, and Lew, not wanting 
a. aan it, finally asked Mary point 
blank: 


“Mary, did Mr. Beecher give you a 


check ?” 


“Yes,” she replied frankly. 

“What for?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

He insisted and she refused to tell 
him, saying that he should trust her. 


_ In desperation, he turned to Beecher. 


“Beecher, will you tell me why you 
gave my wife money ?” 

“Yes,” said Beecher, and tried to 
_— over the situation by saying that 

e gave Mary the five hundred dollars 


profit which Alden had given him for 


loaning him two thousand dollars. The 
attempt showed such immediate signs of 
breaking down, however, that Mary de- 
termined to tell him everything. At 
first, she begged him to let her tell him 
after the other two had gone; but he 
insisted that she tell him in the pres- 
ence of all concerned; and at last, she 


* told him all—that it was her money that 


had helped him, that she had lent it 
through Beecher to save his pride—and 
because she had worked and skimped so 
hard for it and wanted it to be a regular 
business loan and be paid back. And as 
she had prophesied, instead of being 
grateful, or ashamed, he was furiously 
angry. 

After the Beechers left, she explained 
it all to him even more fully; but the 
more she explained, the angrier he got, 
and finally, the upshot of it all was that, 
furious with hurt pride and wounded 
conceit, and mentally accusing her of 
being a money-loving, mercenary 
woman, he slammed on his hat, threw 
some things into his suit-case, and with- 
out waiting for any further parley with 
Mary, who tried to cling to him, flung 
her off and went out. 

She dropped into a chair and stared 
after the closed door. She knew it was 
the end—that he would never come back 
to her through that door again. 


A year elapsed and not once did Mary 
see Lewis. Tommy and Mildred had a 


quarrel and made it up and were mar- 
ried; but still Lewis did not return to 
her. She moved from the New York 
apartment and realized her ambition 
at last in the owning of a little cottage 
with a farm around it on Long Island. 

There she kept herself busy and 
quite happy—as all busy people are— 
for another six months. 

Then, one morning, Mildred was vis- 
iting Mary, and turned from the en- 
grossing task of feeding the chickens 
to discover her young husband Tommy 
standing behind her grinning at her. 
For a while she forgot the chickens, 
and while she was forgetting, looked 
up over her husband’s shoulder to see 
Lewis Alden standing at the front gate 
of the grounds, looking at them. 

“May I come in?” he asked quietly. 

“Why, it’s Lew—er, Mr. Alden,” ex- 
claimed Mildred, releasing herself hur- 
riedly from Tommy’s embrace and try- 
ing not to look embarrassed. 

“No, Lew,” said Alden, and walked 
through the gate. “I’m glad to see you, 
Mildred.” 

“Why, I’m glad to see you,” said 
oa awkwardly. “I hope you're 
well.” 

“Quite well,” said Lew. “Do you 
think Mary will see me?” 

“She doesn’t expect you,” replied 
Mildred. 

“No. I have written several times— 
recently. She answered—once.” 

Tom turned to Mildred. 

“Suppose you find her. Ask her to 
eome here. Just say I want to talk 
about some mortgages with her. —Any 
excuse will do.” 

Mildred ran into the house. 

“She’s beginning to make money,” he 
added to Lew. 

“She said she could. I didn’t believe 
her. I was a fool,” said Lew miserably. 

“Mrs. Alden has never discussed the 
matter with me, so I have but a very 
vague idea of your trouble,” said 
Tommy, “but I know it was something 
about money.” 

“It was all about money. We’re both 
to blame. At first I couldn’t see my 
share; but I see it now, and that’s what 
makes me feel so cheap. My mistake 
came first. —My boy, let me tell you 
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something : when you marry, even if 
you're only making ten dollars a week, 
give your wife her share of it—and 
forget it.” 

“Of course! It’s coming to her!” 
agreed Tommy heartily. “I’ve thought 
a lot about that. Mildred and I have 
talked it all over, and she’s made me 
understand how a woman feels about 
it. Of course, if a man married a 
woman like Mrs. Beecher—” 

“She might have done better, if 
Beecher had started right,” interrupted 
Lew. 

“And after all, it must be rather un- 
pleasant for a grown woman—with any 
pride—to have to beg for every penny 
she gets.” 

“Well, I feel like a whipped school- 
boy. I haven’t any pride left. Mary is— 
everything in the world to me. I want 
her to come back. I think I should like 
—to live here, too—with her. You mo- 
tor in every day, don’t you?” 

“Easy. Less than an hour.” 

Tom saw Mildred leading Mary 
towards the house from the grounds in 


back. He hurriedly got Lew into the: 


hallway, near the door, where he could 
hear what was said. When Mary came 
up to him, he broached the subject as 
carefully as he could. 

“No,” said Mary. 

“He wants to talk to you,” persisted 
Tommy. 

“He has let things rest for over a 


fl f 


year. We will let them rest as they are 
for all the years.” 


i 
“He wants to come out here and see 


you.” 

“No. He must not come.” 

“He has come,” said Tom, almost in 
a whisper. 

She turned on him. 

“He is here? I do not want to see 
him. He wrote me. I told him I did not 
want to see him. Now he must go away 
and leave me in peace. Please—tell him 
to go.” 

As finished Lew 


she speaking, 


stepped out from the hall onto the 


porch. 

“Mary! I’m sorry,” was all that he 
said. With his head a little bent he 
walked down the steps, down the path 
past her, and through the gate. 

As he passed through the gate, she 
suddenly raised her head, and whis- 
pered so that only Tommy, who was 
close beside her, heard: 

“Lew—Lew !” 

Slowly she followed after him. 
Tommy and Mildred watched her go 
through the gate, and together they fol- 
lowed, and saw her meet him on the 
roadway, half a block away. Presently, 


‘they saw them turn, and start walking 


back together. 

And in his ecstasy, Tommy gave Mil- 
dred a smacking kiss, entirely forgetful 
of the fact that he was in the presence 
of a yard full of chickens. 
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“The Critics 


versus 


the Public 


By 
GEORGE BROADHURST 


Editor’s Note: 


One of the phenomena of the present New York sea- 


son has been the steadily growing success of George Broadhurst’s latest play, ~ 
“To-day,” in spite of the fact that the newspaper critics unanimously con- 
demned it. Such a situation has naturally aroused much comment: how impor- ~*~ 
tant is the critical verdict on a play, after all? In response to a letter of inquiry, ~ 
Mr. Broadhurst here states his views on the subject. 


U ask me to give my opinion 
of the effect on the box-office, 
of newspaper criticism, and es- 


pecially of its effect asregards “To-day.” 
In my opinion favorable newspaper 
criticism never made a success of a play 
which did not appeal to the public, and 
unfavorable criticism never killed a play 
which did appeal to it. Many instances 
of the former contention might be cited 
but I will merely call attention to one. 


No play, to my knowledge, was ever so” 


enthusiastically received by the critics 
as was “The New Sin.” It was greeted 
with a pean of praise. If favorable crit- 
icism, without public approval, could 
influence the box-office, “The New Sin” 
would have been the success of the cen- 
tury; but it did not play to one profit- 
able week, and I do not think that it 
played to a single profitable perform- 
ance. The public disagreed with the 
critics and the public had its way—as it 
always has had and always will have. 
When “The Lion and the Mouse” was 
produced the critics condemned it; but 
the public approved, and it became one 
of the greatest successes ever known in 
the history of the drama in the United 


States. As regards “To-day,” of which 
Mr. Abraham S. Schomer and I are the 
authors, it was presented in New York 
three weeks ago and the critics assaulted 
it with every weapon in their armament. | 
They scored it from start to finish and 7 


they made it unanimous. There was not ~ 


one single voice raised to say even one © 
good thing in its favor. It was every- ~ 
thing that it should not be and nothing 
that it should be, and it was condemned 
to a prompt and ignominious death. In ~ 
spite of this, however, it is alive to-day 
and is about the most vigorous dramatic ~ 
infant I have seen in years. . 

The receipts for the third week, which © 
has just closed, were more than twice 
the receipts for “The Man of the Hour” 
for the similar week and more than fifty ~ 
per cent greater than the receipts for | 
“Bought and Paid For.” The advance | 
sale is tremendous and it is growing 
every day, and the time at the theatre 


has been arranged so that “To-day” may = 


run indefinitely. The voice of Caesar 
was not the voice of God. The public 


liked the play, although the critics did = 


not; and, as ever, the public is having 4 
its way. 3 
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ORDER 


in the 


PE AT ee E., 
GENTLEMEN! 


By GEORGE 
VAUX BACON 





criticism and in plays, in re- 
| form and in sermons, among 
the holy and the meek, 


amongst the talented and the clever— 
in these there is too much madness, too 
much running astray in the name of 
this and that high-sounding phrase. 
In politics, in finance, in society, in 
everything American—particularly the 
American stage—there is much hurrah- 
ing and shouting of reform. But it is 
the echo in a sea-shell. There is noth- 
ing to it. 

There are two chief causes. First 
of all we have the revolutionist, tearing 
things down and covering everyone 
with brick-dust till it is impossible to 
breathe freely ‘without choking on a 
Doctrine or a fragment of Proposed 
Legislative Reform; then the stand- 
patters come along and try to pile 
everything back again in some sort of 
semblance of things as they were be- 
fore; whereupon there is still more dust 
raised, and in the end none of us knows 
just where he is and we give up thinking 
for love-making or some other undis- 
establishable pursuit. For the founda- 
tion of morality is neither love, law, 
justice, fear, hatred nor any other of 
the many words that preachers shout at 
us on Sunday mornings and that we en- 
counter carved on graft-built city halls. 
The foundation of morality is exactly 
the same as that of good government, 
a good play, a successful steel mill, an 
edifying community of nuns, an effi- 
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cient regiment of cavalry, the universe, 
a Swiss watch, the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, an attractive copy 
of THE GREEN Book MaGaAzINE—that 
of anything, in fact: Order. 

I am writing neither for social, re- 
ligious, economic nor financial reform. 
In those respects, others must decree 
how and why should be the choosing, if 
any, of mental brick-dust for mental 
disarray. Whether currency reform 
and lax divorce laws are civilization or 
not, I leave to the political pamphleteer. 
The abstruse problem of civic ethics 
dealing with the qualifications of Julius 
Harburger for coroner of the County 
of New York or no, I leave to the will 
of the interesting people who form the 
more or less English speaking popula- 
tion of that county—and the same for 
governor of Illinois and sheriff of Kern 
County, California. 

Those things are the work of the 
majority, the things of the day, what 
the Athenians called ephemerot—in 
other words, the things which, like the 
work of the majority in all ages, are 
all powerful for a moment, and as 
short-lived as the moment. 

I am writing about art—which is life 
and the one immortal thing of the 
world—and of the thing that makes it 
immortal: order. 

Without order, Creation would fall 
through space in the smoke and thun- 
der of disintegrating systems; and 
without order, there is no art. 
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Therefore, to speak of the madness 
of genius is to speak foolishly. Genius 
alone is sane, for genius is immortal, 
and without order there cannot be even 
any life. 

For instance: Henrik Ibsen was a 
Norwegian dramatist. His business 
was that of being a theatrical director, 
in which respect, he is like the other 
great playwright, William Shakespeare, 
whose knowledge of the stage and the 
theatre was also a practical one, differ- 
ing from that of the average play- 
wright. 

Ibsen’s plays have been described as 
“well thought out.” As a matter of 
fact, he nearly starved on a miserable 
income “thinking them out,” until, 
when he was gray, the world suddenly 
discovered him and acclaimed him as 
the greatest living playwright of the 
age—the greatest delineator of hu- 
manity for the theatre since Shake- 
speare. 

The genius of Ibsen lay in his ability 
to conceive a great idea and to express 
that idea perfectly. He was a master 
both of insight and technique. He 
spent years in working out the perfect 
expression of an idea. 

The idea I wish to convey by intro- 
ducing Ibsen into this thoroughly one- 
sided argument (you will have to go 
to the labor of writing me a letter if 
you wish even to get a word in edge- 
wise) is to prove that the reason why 
American plays, such as should be 
written, are not being written, is the 
fact that the American intelligence is 
in a condition of disorder, and that un- 
til it becomes ordered, it will never be 
able to compose masterfully for the 
theatre, which demands of its author 
order above all things. 

To bring the above clearly before 
you, let me compare two plays: 
“Ghosts,” by Henrik Ibsen, and “The 
Lure,” by George Scarborough. 

The Ibsenist will exclaim at once: 
“But you should compare ‘Ghosts’ with 
‘Damaged Goods,’ not ‘The Lure.’ ” 

Not necessarily. If “Damaged 
Goods” is a play at all and not a clinic, 
it teaches morality. “Ghosts” certainly 
does—by showing forth the terrible 
penalty of immorality, not to the 
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guilty one, but to the innocent, 
“The Lure” is also intended—so i 
author informs us through an elab 
rate publicity bureau maintained by h 
managers—to improve the moral tone 
of the community. Let us see if there 
is disorder in the intelligence of a pub- 
lic which accepts “The Lure” and re- 
jects “Ghosts,’—for Ibsen is a failure © 
in nineteen out of every twenty—nay, ~ 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 7 
every thousand American cities, New 7 
York included. 3 
In “Ghosts” there are five principal © 


characters—four of which appear on | 


the stage. The characters which ap- ~ 
pear (the principal ones) are: Mrs. — 
Alving, a charming woman, a devoted ~ 
wife and a good mother according to ~ 
her lights; a clergyman who is one of | 
the most delightfully unconscious hypo- ~ 
crites literature has ever drawn from’ ™ 
life; a maid, who at least during the | 
action of the play is a perfectly proper | 
young person; and Oswald Alving, the ~ 
son of Mrs. Alving, a painter, a lover 
of the sunshine, an idealist—a young 
man of a most beautiful and engaging 


character in every way—in fact, that | 


rarest and truest of beings, an artist 
with the truly ascetic soul. 4 
“The Lure” has the following char- | 
acters (in the edition which crowded | 
the theatres to the fire exits before an — 
abused police, which evidently has a de- © 
cidedly better idea of what public © 
morals ought to be than the public, © 
made the author change it). 4 
The Mother, an anemic character, to 7 


help arouse sympathy for the next © 
character, The Girl, who is a shop girl, 7 


apparently with considerable tempera- 4 
ment, which, I may venture to say, is 7 


not one of the many attractions usually 3 


possessed by that most charming class ~ 
of American femininity; The Doctor, 
who in the original draft of the play | 
(which I read) was a Hebrew, and © 


rather well drawn, and who in the pro- ~ 


duction is transposed and ruined into a 3 
Gentile with the face of an angel anda ~ 
devilish lingo apparently to be accepted | 


as a German conception of the English ~ 


language; The Special Agent, a de- ~ 
tective. I used to be a reporter, so I 7 
can’t trust myself to talk about detec- — 





















tives. Consequently, I shall pass up 
©. this uniquely gentlemanly one. The 
' above characters are all very nice and 

| would fit beautifully into a one-night 
stand cast for some such delicate 
nuance of the drama as “Nellie, the 
Beautiful Cloak Model,” or a moving 
picture about the heroic stenographer 
who saves the boss’ daughter from a 
burning factory and is in return mar- 
. ried to the boss’ son. The real char- 

acters in “The Lure”’—the ones, dear 
reader, which sold the seats at the 
Maxine Elliott theatre—are: The 
Maid, a colored servant in a brothel; 
The Politician, the owner of the brothel ; 
The Madam, the lady in direct charge, 
one might say, of the brothel; The Ca- 
det, the person who secured the young 
ladies for life engagements in the 
brothel ; and The Other Girl, one of the 
young women in the brothel. 

The story of “The Lure” has been 
published in this magazine already ; but 
for those who have allowed some of its 
delicacy to escape them in the passage 
of a month or so, I shall recall it only 
briefly, thus: 

The Girl needs money for her sick 
Mother; she goes to the Madam for 
extra work, having been led to believe 
that the Madam is a fashionable milli- 
ner; the Madam urges her to earn the 
money by selling herself. This wonder- 
ful scene is right in the brothel! A 
marvel of .“realism!’’—the set copied 
from a place of the kind about two 
blocks from the theatre in New York. 
And The Girl finally eonsents. She puts 
on the usual flimsy apparel of the 
world’s most ancient if least honorable 
profession and goes out into the front 
room; there she encounters the detect- 
ive, who, it appears, is in love with her; 
he drags her into the Madam’s private 
room, and there, after explanations, 
amidst those romantic surroundings, 
makes love to her! 

I ask you, is that order? 

The play comes out all right. Every- 
one who ought to be rescued is rescued, 
and everyone who ought to be hand- 
cuffed is handcuffed. 

Some time ago, refusing to allow his 
play to be made into a novel by a mis- 
guided novelizer, Mr. Scarborough re- 





marked that he “wanted to be known 
only as a playwright, not as a novelist— 
just a playwright.” Just so! Compar- 
isons, some compounder of bromides 
once remarked, are odious. I feel, how- 
ever, that a comparison is justifiable in 
this case. 

In teaching a lesson of morality 
founded on what immorality is, Mr. 
Ibsen,—old man Ibsen, the very fa- 
cetiously interesting Julian Johnson 
terms him,—whose plays we Americans 
will not go to the theatre to see, goes 
about the task somewhat differently: 

He began “Ghosts” in the winter of 
1879 and finished it in the summer of 
1881. He had studied it out for years 


‘previously. 


(You are surprised at the dates? 
The play was written thirty-two years 
ago! say you. Exactly; and we con- 
sider “The Lure” a lurid, “successful” 
failure at the same idea, and “Damaged 
Goods,” a clinical discussion of it, ter- 
ribly, horribly, advanced! That does 
not indicate anything about order, 
however, and is really out of place here, 
It merely indicates that in matters the- 
atrical, our conceptions are about thirty 
years behind the times.) 

“Ghosts” has been variously de- 
scribed by George Bernard Shaw and 
William Archer as a plea against an 
ideal of virtue which is unattainable 
(Shaw) and a tract for divorce 
(Archer). 

Shaw in his delightfully positive 
Shavian manner “proves” his conten- 
tion by the simple statement that any- 
one with two eyes can see that what 
he says Ibsen meant, Ibsen meant. 
Archer’s contention is rather well borne 
out by the fact that before “Ghosts” 
there was no divorce law in Norway. 
Now there is, but the argument of post 
hoc ergo propter hoc, cannot be taken 
as logical as regards a drama any more 
than as regards anything else. 

As a matter of fact, “Ghosts” is a 
simple statement of what can happen in 
a society full of moral abuses—which is 
the same thing “The Lure” hopes to be. 
It is my contention that “Ghosts” rep- 
resents artistic order in the theatre and 
“The Lure” artistic anarchy. This I 
shall prove. 
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Saw tin dps iy, 


Mrs. Alving in “Ghosts” has been 


married to a man of dissipated and - 


none too particular inclinations. She 
is a woman brought up in the strictest 
school of uncompromising and _ stiff 
duty by which Mr. Luther “reformed” 
the merry Europe of the Middle Ages 
into the long-faced Europe of the nine- 
teenth century, With the Puritans, 
she believed that what is not right must 
be made to look right. This delusion 
is the foundation of every social and 
political evil in the world to-day. 

She therefore set about glossing 
over her husband’s defects. Before the 
play opens, Alving has died in an odor 
of sanctity, through Mrs. Alving’s suc- 
cessful efforts to hide his profligacy to 
the world. Even his daughter by one 
of their own servants she has retained 
in her household as a maid. Her son 
Oswald she had sent to study art in 
Paris, keeping him continually away 
from home in order that he might not 
be contaminated by his father’s secret 
vices. 

In the first act, Oswald has returned 
home to witness the opening of an 
orphanage dedicated by Mrs. Alving 
to the “revered” memory of her hus- 
band. Before Oswald’s appearance, 
she converses with a pastor, Manders, 
to whom she had fled from her husband 
when she first found out what he was, 
and by whom she had been sent back 
to him in the name of duty. Manders 
is a delightful sort of an unconscious 
hypocrite. It is quite clear that he sent 
Mrs. Alving away from him not because 
of a sense of duty, but because his nat- 
ural manly desire for a beautiful woman 
was overshadowed by his clerical fear 
of being found out and disgraced be- 
fore a world to which he posed as 
something a little more than human— 
and enjoyed the pose. 

Oswald is a youth who loves the sun- 
shine and all that is beautiful in life. 
He appears distraught and finally con- 
fesses to his mother that a Parisian sur- 
geon has told him that he is possessed 
of an incurable tendency towards in- 
sanity. He says that the surgeon told 
him it was an hereditary taint, but that 
he had informed the surgeon that it 
could not be, relating his father’s vir- 


tues to the man as they had been outs 
lined to him by the rumors carefuily 
nursed through years of patient suff 
ing by his mother in her letters 
him. 

His mother instantly realizes the sit 
uation. He is very nervous, and wants 
champagne to pass the time, complain 
ing of the lack of sunshine in Norwa 
and of the inability to work which has 
come over him. His mother order, 
champagne for him. a 

He becomes fascinated by Regina, | 
the maid, who brings them the cham- | 
pagne. As she goes out for more, he © 
turns to his mother: 4 


OSWALD 
Mother! 


MRS. ALVING 


Do you think we don’t know how to | 
live here at home? 1 


OSWALD a 

Isn’t she splendid to look at? How | 
beautifully she’s built!—And so thor- ~ 
oughly healthy! : 


The mother and son sit and talk, | 
Now mind you, this is in the home of 7 
one of the wealthiest widows in Nor- 7 
way, a woman who has made great © 
sacrifices, even though perhaps fool- 7 
ishly, and is a beautiful character; the © 
boy is a young man who had wonderful 7 
promise of mind amounting to genius = 
—who has lived a life of beauty and | 
joyousness in the land of sunshine | 
whence he had been recalled at his © 
father’s death—and over whom hangs | 
the physician’s terrible decree, the de- 7 
cree which is worse than a sentence of | 
death for the intellectual man to con- | 
template—the doom of madness. | 
Here is not nastiness run riot; but here 
are all the finest qualities of humanity 
ready to fall to a blight which impends 
in the background of events like a clod © 
just visible and glooming in the shad-— 
ows, fated to smother out all sunshine 
and all life, all sanity and happiness. 7 

Sitting with a bottle of champagne — 
before him, madness creeping slowly | 
upon his brain for the sins of hisy 
father, Oswald talks to his mother: ~ 


















OSWALD 
Ah, the joy of life, Mother—that’s 
a thing you don’t know much about in 
these parts. I have never felt it— 
here. 
MRS. ALVING 
Not when you are with me? 


OSWALD 
Not when I’m at home. But you 
don’t understand that. 


MRS. ALVING 
Yes, yes: I think I almost under- 
stand it—now. 


OSWALD 
And then too, the joy of work! At 
bottom it’s the same thing. But that too 
you know nothing about. 


MRS. ALVING 
Perhaps you are right. Tell me 
more about it, Oswald. 


OSWALD 
I only mean that people are brought 
up here to believe that work is a curse 
and a punishment for sin, and that life 
is something miserable, something it 
would be best to have done with, the 
sooner the better. 


MRS, ALVING 
“A vale of tears,” yes; and we cer- 
tainly do our best to make it one. 


OSWALD 

But in the great world people wont 
hear of such things. There, no one really 
believes such doctrines any longer. 
There, you feel it a positive bliss and 
ecstasy merely to draw the breath of 
life. Mother, have you ever noticed 
that everything I have ever painted 
has always turned upon the joy of 
life? Light and sunshine and glorious 
air—and faces radiant with happiness? 
That is why I’m afraid of remaining 
home with you. 


MRS. ALVING i 
Afraid? What are you afraid of 
here with me? 
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OSWALD 
I’m afraid lest all my instincts should 
be warped into ugliness. 


In the “great world” without, the 
truth was truth, whether it be happy- 
go-lucky goodness, or happy-go-lucky 
badness: but there at home, truth was 
a pose, a duty, a fear—or else some- 
thing to be hidden. 

Things proceed in the play to two 
definite points: first the orphanage 
burns down; secondly Regina, the maid 
and Oswald’s half sister, whom Mrs. 
Alving makes up her mind shall marry 
Oswald, since he wants her, refuses to 
marry him. She will have nothing to 
do with the ugliness of disease and mad- 
ness and death. She leaves the house 
whistling a French air, a care-free lover 
of life like her father—and Oswald’s. 

Oswald explains to his mother that 
he has in his pocket a little phial: of 
poisonous tablets. He tells her how 
he lives in horror of turning into an 
imbecile—to be an object of pity and 
disgust—he who had once been a man 
whose mind and artistic accomplish- 
ments might have become the envy of 
all men. He begs her to promise to 
poison him when the time comes that 
he shall go mad. At first she refuses 
to promise: 

OSWALD 

Have you a mother’s heart for me— 
and yet can see me suffer from this un- 
utterable dread? 


MRS. ALVING 

(After a moment's silence, commands 
herself, and says:) Here is my hand 
upon it. 

OSWALD 

Will you—? 

. MRS. ALVING 

If it should ever be necessary: but 
it will never be necessary. No, no; it 
is impossible! 

OSWALD 

Well, let us hope so. And let us live 
together as long as we can. Thank you, 
Mother. 

(He seats himself in the armchair 
which Mrs. Alving has moved to the 
sofa. Day is breaking. The lamp is 
still burning on the table.) 















































THE GREEN 


MRS. ALVING 


(Drawing near cautiously:) Do you 
feel calm now? 


OSWALD 
Yes. 
MRS. ALVING 

(Bending over him:) It has been a 
dreadful fancy of yours, Oswald— 
nothing but a fancy. All this excite- 
ment has been too much for you. But 
now you shall have a long rest—at 
home with your mother, my own 
blesséd boy. Everything you point to 
you shall have, just as when you were 
a little child. —There now. The crisis 
is over. You see how easily it passed! 
Oh, I was sure it would. —And do you 
see, Oswald, what a lovely day we are 
going to have? Brilliant sunshine! 
Now you can really see your home. 

(She goes to the table and puts out 
the lamp. Sunrise. The glacier and 
the snow peaks in the background glow 
in the morning light.) 


OSWALD 

(Sits in the armchair with his back 

towards the landscape, without moving. 

Suddenly he says:) Mother, give me 

the sun. 

MRS. ALVING 

(By the table, starts and looks at 
him:) What do you say? 


OSWALD 


(Repeats in a dull, toneless voice: 
The sun. The sun. . 


MRS, ALVING 
(Goes to him.) Oswald, what is the 
matter with you? 


OSWALD ; 

(Seems to shrink together in the 
chair; all his muscles relax; his face is 
expressionless; his eyes have a glassy 
stare.) 

MRS. ALVING 

(Quivering with terror:) What is 
this? ‘(Shrieks:) Oswald! What is the 
matter with you? (Falls on her knees 
beside him and shakes him.) Oswald! 
Oswald! Look at me! Don’t you know 
me? 
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OSWALD a 
(Tonelessly as before:) The- sun, 
—The sun. 
MRS. ALVING 
(Springs up in despair, entwines her 
hands in her hair and shrieks:) I. can” 
not bear it! (Whispers, as though” 
petrified:) I cannot bear it! Never! ~ 
(Suddenly:). Where has he got them? — 
(Fumbles hastily in his breast:) Here! 
(Shrinks back a few steps and™ 
personne, ) No; no; no!l—Yes!—No; 
no! 3 
(She stands a few steps away from ~ 
him with her hands twisted in her hair, — 
and stares at him in speechless horror.) 


OSWALD 


(Sits motionless as before and says:) 
The sun—the sun. 
(The End) 


If the producer were really looking | 
towards the moral uplift of his audi- ~ 
ence, and not towards sensational nasti- 7 
ness and box-office receipts, why could ~ 
he not have produced “Ghosts?” It is © 
the masterpiece on the subject. Any | 
of you who have seen “The Lure” can 
tell by the lines from “Ghosts” quoted © 
above, without any further effort on | 
my part, without even seeing “Ghosts” ~ 
produced, that one is a hodge-podge of 
deliberate nastiness with only the ex- ~ 
cuse of a “purpose” for its existence. © 
The other, purpose or no purpose, is a © 
masterly piece of character-drawing as 7 
well as a wonderful and subtle pres- © 
entation of the evil of wrongdoing— — 
not, as the Philistine Mr. Scarborough © 
must do it, by dragging the very act of 7 


sin before our eyes, but as the supreme | 


artist would do it, by depicting the © 
psychological effect. a 

The painter, in delineating laughter, ~ 
does not give you a blood-red and let- 
tered anatomical chart of the human ~ 
larynx as its muscles are moved, con- ~ 
tracted and expanded by the excitement ~ 
of the risible nerves. He gives the ef- © 
fect—a human being laughing. : 

There is just that difference between 
Mr. Scarborough, the sin-mechanic, and 
Mr. Ibsen, the artist. 

In other words, in the work of Hen- ~ 
rik Ibsen there is order, while the very § 












existence of Mr. Scarborough’s play is 
a disorder. 

The disorder in the theatre repre- 
sented by “The Lure” and our various 
play-plumbers who turn out their reg- 
ular quota of mediocrity per annum, 
has also another side to it. In talking 
to Harry Mestayer, son of William 
Mestayer, the famous actor of the past 
generation, I asked, “Why is it that 
there is actually a terrible dearth of 
American actors worthy of the name?” 

Mestayer, who is himself one of the 
finest and most finished of our younger 
actors, replied: 

“Can you imagine sharpening a 
sword blade with a handful of mush? 
Certainly not. Well, the kind of mental 
pabulum the average American actor 
has to feed upon in the plays he is cast 
in, and upon which he is supposed to 
sharpen his wits and from which he 
is supposed to extract the experience 
which will make him a great and 
scholarly actor, is mush, pishmince and 
piffle. 

“You can raise hogs on husks; but 
you can’t raise an artist on them. 

“Do you think for one minute that 
with the kind of plays that our actors 
are forced to study, they can expect to 
extract any kind of training that will fit 
them for the heights of the profession? 
Do you think that if Forbes Robertson 
had been tied down all his life to ninety- 
nine one-hundredths of the trash that 
is put forth on Broadway, he would 
ever have risen to the point where he 
can hold a New York audience (of all 
audiences!) spellbound through the en- 
tire tragedy of ‘Hamlet?’ 

“T have played in Ibsen more than 
any other American actor, and it drives 
me mad when I compare the wonderful 
lines, which a man can study and work 
over and delight in, that Ibsen presents 
for the actor to cut the eye-teeth of his 
worth upon, to the puerile simpering of 
the ‘lines’ presented for his study by 
our ‘leading American playwrights.’ 

“The playwright is to blame because 
the manager is to blame. The manager 
wants something—anything !—that will 
take the people’s breath away and make 
the dollars roll in fast. He is not will- 
ing merely to make money from his 
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production, as he is legitimately en- 
titled to do, He wants all the money 
there is right away, and the fashion in 
which the theatre is prostituted towards 
this end is a shame and a disgrace. 
The condition of the American stage is 
a reeking sore-spot of artistic demoral- 
ization and stupefying disorder. 

“T know several of our leading writ- 
ers for the stage” (he named them) 
“and they have told me over and over 
again that they are not writing their 
best. They are not trying to write 
their best. They are not even trying 
to write what the. people want. They 
are writing what the managers want. 

“And what do the managers know— 
nine-tenths of them, at least? Do you 
think that the soul whose highest es- 
thetic delight is the contemplation of a 






‘bank balance can appreciate anything 


worth while in art? Does the world, 
in the final estimate, which is the judg-. 
ment of time, care for the money maker 
or his opinion. Who of all the many 
millionaires of imperial Rome do we 
know to-day—and what poet, dramatist 
and artist of ancient times is there that 
we do not know? 

“That America allows her merchants 
to stifle her art is a disorder that is 
vital—that is an unerring sign of a 
canker at the heart of the people. The 
love of the beautiful has kept every 
nation great. The love of money is 
synonymous with destruction. 

“Why is it that, if we pay a pension 
to every man who beat a drum or tooted 
a fife in the Civil War, we cannot take 
care of the men of genius in our coun- 
try in the way France takes care of 
hers? Would not a Legion of Honor 
in America, for those distinguished in 
the arts and sciences as well as those 
distinguished in service of their coun- 
try, be a credit not only to those who 
should be enrolled in it, but to a country 
which is too frequently and justly ac- 
cused of ignoring its saviors and listen- 
ing to the sophist and the dema- 
gogue? 

“Let us have order in art. Let us have 
plays worth while and then we will find 
that they will train up actors worth 
while and our people will have some- 
thing that will make us a power in the 
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world of the arts instead of, from an 
artistic point of view, a nation of 
shop-keeping ‘culture’ seekers. We can 
ask no help of any art but that native 
to us. All other art must be exotic and 
strange to our people. If the genius of 
our land can produce no masterpieces, 
there is something terribly, terribly 
wrong. We will be a second Carthage, 
which had no literature. 

“Why cannot our government or our 
cities maintain theatres? It will be 
found that they can be made to pay ex- 
penses if a small charge is made for the 
seats and efficienf men are in charge. 
Things could be done so that the thea- 
tre could be kept out of the hands of 
both the money-changer and the dema- 
gogue. 

“Tt is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.’ 

“It is only an idea: but it is an idea 
that shows that this nation of one hun- 
dred million inhabitants, is, in respect to 
the arts, a great, lumbering, greasy bar- 
barian compared to the little city in At- 
tica of two hundred thousand people, 
which supported great public theatres 
wherein were produced the greatest 
tragedies and comedies the world has 
ever known—and which were free to 
the people. 

“Tt is ridiculous, humiliating, out- 
rageous and absurd that a republic 
which can spend millions on every con- 
ceivable sort of an enterprise, from 
building a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, to collecting seeds for rural 
Congressmen to send their rustic con- 
stituents in lieu of a plea for votes, 
cannot spend a little something for the 
furtherance and maintenance of artis- 
try and the craft of the beautiful. 

“Everything artistic that has been 
accomplished in America has been lit- 
erally done in spite of our American 
government and people. We criticise 
the Indians for having been savages. 
They at least loved the beauty of their 
mountains, fields and rivers. We love 
only the beauty the Department of 
Printing and Engraving gives to our 
currency. We are a disgusting, money- 
loving people, and that’s all there is to 
it. We have our great moments; but 
they are only moments. 
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“There is a minority of people in the 
country, however, who love the order — 
that is beauty in literature and art. Let — 
all those who write, carve in stone, paint ~ 
with pigments, interpret the work of 
playwrights and make music—let all 
these get together, in America. Let us 
prove that our artistic demoralization 
is but a plain from which we shall build 
up a greater and more beautiful. Baby- 
lon than any the Assyrians of Philistia 
can grind into dust with warring for 
coins. 

“Let us form the order of organiza- 
tion in art out of the disorder that has 
been disorganization, and give the peo- 
ple the wonderful new message that 
they need so badly: 

“Lo, Order is alive, and Beauty still 
lives !” 


We must have order in the theatre. 
Mr. Scarborough and his managers 
represent disorder. The dream that 
Harry Mestayer cried for as Oswald 
cried for the sun, is a dream that shall 
be realized if order is to prevail in the 
artistic institution which has a more 
direct bearing upon the thoughts and 
ideals of the people than any other. 
Print, they can understand; language, 
they hear; the work of the painter and 
the sculptor, they see; the work of the 
maker of music gives them dreams; 
but the perfect work of the theatre, 
they understand and see; they hear and 
from it weave dreams. It is the only 
art which appeals to two senses at once. 
It is twice as potent as any other. 

We must either accept or reject order 
in the theatre. 

With that acceptance or rejection 
rests its final condition in this country. 

It is rather amusing, in the light of 
the recent things which have been pre- 
sented for the delectation of the un- 
sophisticated in our theatres, to go over 
some of the criticisms which greeted 
the first performance of  Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts” in London some years ago. 

Here they are: (I quote the extracts 
as found in Shaw’s “Quintessence of. 
Ibsenism”) : 


_Ibsen’s positively abominable play en- 
titled “Ghosts.” This disgusting 
representation. . - An open drain; 









a loathsome sore unbandaged; a dirt 
act done.publicly; a lazar house with all 
its doors and windows open. ... 
Candid foulness. . . Kotzebue 
turned bestial and cynical. Offensive 
cynicism. sen’s melancholy 
and malodorous world. . Abso- 
lutely loathsome and fetid. R 
Gross, almost putrid indecorum. 
Literary carrion. . . . eee 
stuffs... Novel and perilous niis- 
ance. (Daily Telegraph, leading article.) 
This mass of vulgarity, egotism, coarse- 
ness and absurdity. (Daily Telegraph, 


criticism.) 

Naked loathsomeness. - Most 
dismal and repulsive production. (Daily 
News.) 


Lugubrious diagnosis of sordid im- 
propriety. 7 Characters are prigs, 
pedants and profligates. . . . Mor- 
bid caricatures. Maunderings of 
nook-shotten Norwegians. It is 
no more of a play than an average 
Gaiety burlesque. (W. St. Leger in Black 
and White.) 


Here are some descriptions of Ibsen 


himself : 
An egotist and a bungler. (Daily Tele- 
graph.) ‘ 
Ugly, nasty, discordant: 


gloomy sort of ghoul groping for hor- 
rors by night and blinking like a stupid 
owl when the sunlight of the best of 
life dances into his wrinkled eyes. 
(Gentlewoman.) 


Now let me say here this much: Mr. 
Scarborough’s intentions in writing 
“The Lure” were, I really believe, and 
I have occasion to know that my be- 
lief is as nearly correct as one human’s 
notions of another’s real thoughts can 
be, as good as those of Ibsen in writ- 
ing “Ghosts.” Perhaps they were even 
better. 

The quarrel I have is that there is 
flagrant disorder in the way in which 
he carries out his intention. The old 
philosophical truism that the end does 
not justify the means may be very well 
applied in this case. Mr. Scarborough’s 
end is good: but he is horribly—nay, 
unspeakably—inartistic in the way he 
carries it out. 

I believe that unless we can look our 
vices and failings square in the face, 
we are cowards, morally and physically. 
I believe the idea of doing good in the 
theatre is right, and I shall fight for that 
idea to my last day, but I insist that there 
be order in the theatre—that the house 
of artistry be not made a house of the 
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- Gentlemen! 


the 
N! 
banal, the profitably erotic and th 
cheaply horrible. The theatre is a pla 
for artists to exhibit their crafts, not for 
journeymen writers of thrilling nasti- 
ness and theatric disgust. 

Let me just add one more criticism— 
this time of Ibsen’s admirers—from the 
smoke that arose on the occasion of 
the premiére of “Ghosts” in London— 
note the name of the periodical from ~ 
which it is taken: 

Outside a silly clique there 1s not the 
slightest interest in the Scandinavian 
humbug or his works. . . A wave 
of human folly. ( Truth.) 

In 1881 Ibsen started the reaction 
against hypocrisy, which is growing” 
in this country in the current year, and — 
began the second or third year ago. 
He did it with works of art; the un- 
fortunate thing is that our playwrights 
are making a mess of it. 

Now then! The time is now when 
the stage can mould a new American 
thought. Plays with ideals and thoughts 
will create a literature and found the 
drama of the New World right now— 
we have reached the nadir of disorder. 

We are trembling on the spur of the 
rebound. Politics may grow half-de- 
cent; finance may be swept as bright 
as the Augzan stables; but unless art © 
grows clean and strong and great along 
with them, the name of all our finan- 
ciers, of all our politicians, of every- 
thing that we are—our language, our 
ideals, our cities and our temples—shall 
be some day swept. from the face of the 
earth and forever covered up with the ~ 
dust of ages and forgotten. 

Through art alone can we achieve im- 
mortality for the great works of the 
age; and the theatre is the medium of 
art which reflects the life and thought 
of the age as no other medium can. It 
is time that the institution is taken from 
the hands of the tradesman and the 
shopkeeper ; it is time that the man with 
a dream and a message be given a hear- 
ing; it is time that we American people 
begin to realize that we are worthy of 
something better than the tasteless me- — 
diocrity of a theatre prostituted to sel- 
fishness. 

Let us have order in the theatre, 











































































T THE conclusion of a scene 
| A from a Shakesperean produc- 
tion there is the usual ap- 


plause. The velvet curtains part and 
the leading players come before the 
footlights to receive their tribute—and 
to give the stage crew a few more sec- 
onds, that the change of setting may be 
made with apparent swiftness. They 
bow gravely, their austerity banishing 
all joyousness. About them clings the 
air of something fine and remote. 

In their dressing rooms they are the 
same. The interviewer meets calm, dis- 
passionate personages who discourse 
upon some abstruse point with convic- 
tion. They are still fine and remote. 
The weight of life’s problem is felt. 
These are the players who are a credit 
to their profession. They are the only 
ones, says a public skilled in much the- 
atre-going, who take their work seri- 
ously. Usually they take themselves 
seriously also. That is a secret the pub- 
lic does not know, however. Ask their 
managers. 

From Shakespeare to musical com- 
edy is a far jump, if not the great leap 
that many worthy critics of the stage 
would persuade us. The atmosphere in 
the latter is one of relaxation. The 
spectator lolls in his seat and smiles 
languidly at the efforts of the comedian 
with the seltzer bottle. We have come 
many leagues in musical comedy but 
we have dragged the seltzer bottle along 
the road with us. In recent years we 
have added another comic feature— 
the invisible companion. This blithe- 


some being is born from a dialogue be- 
tween two characters. Finally one pre- 
tends that a third person is present 
and addresses his remarks to this un- 
seen sprite. The second character is 
mystified at first but soon enters into 
the spirit of the thing and a five or ten 
minute conversation with the empty air 
foliows. It is a great laugh provoker 
that came in with “The Three Twins” 
and threatens never to depart. All bur- 
lesque companies introduce it and it is 
a favorite with the unoriginal mono- 
logist. When these comedians have fin- 
ished, a pair of dancers offer the“latest 
steps. Then possibly the leading woman 
does a ballad and displays the shoulders 
that make her worth four hundred dol- 
lars a week. A score of chorus beauties 
trip on lightly, dance gracefully and sing 
nasally. Thus is life made delightful 


-for all. 


If the company manager is in good 
humor, walk behind the stage. Let the 
chorus ladies and their half-dozen sad- 
dened male companions go scampering 
off to the cubby holes that serve for 
dressing rooms. Follow any one of the 
principals—the soubrette with the 
blonde curls and the whisky voice, 
the leading woman, the comedian, the 
sleek tenor—on second thoughts the 
tenor may be exempted—or the man 
who plays the bit of the army officer 
in the first act. Talk with them, and at 
the end of a fifteen-minute conversation 
you will discover that they take their 
work with exactly as much seriousness 
as does the Shakesperean star, from 
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whom all sense of humor has departed. 
The pity is that they will never receivé 
the credit for it. 

The public that sits around the 
breakfast table and tells how wonder- 
ful are Julia Marlowe or Nazimova 
while it mixes up all their marital 
affairs, marrying Mary Mannering to 
Edward Sothern and Mrs. Carter to 
Chauncey Olcott, will never be con- 
vinced that these light-hearted nymphs 
of the musical comedy stage, with their 
clowning compan- 


being written of the young girl who 
starved and slaved in the chorus until 
at the right time recognition was ac- 
corded; While you wait in the dressing= 
room for the star to finish his hilari- 
ous song, “The Oyster on the Beach,” — 
his valet, resplendent in the Hussar cos- 
tume that he wears as one of the ~ 
chorus at Princess Hilda’s ball, tells — 
you how much he hopes to succeed and © 
of his plans for the future. 
Writers of fiction are fond of placing 





ions, are anything 
but foolish young 
persons, having a 
good time with the 
audience, Yet could 
a theatre-geer meet 
any musical comedy 
player he would find 
that the actor has 
studied the mechan- 
ics of his rdle— 
however small it 
may be—with ex- 
actly the same 
amount of effort 
that the greatest liv- 
ing Hamlet—answer 
by return mail, 
please — approaches 
his work. 

The comedian dis- 
cusses the technique 
of the stage without 
the lofty dignity of 
his brother in the 
classics but with 
equal knowledge. 
The dancer tells of 
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A PAIR OF DANCERS OFFER THE LATEST STEPS 








months of study. 
Even the juggler—perhaps imported 
for the cabaret scene if the last act— 
has spent five years perfecting a routine 
that lasts three minutes. It is unlikely 
that their untiring activities will ever 
put the stage on a higher footing, but 
equal seriousness characterizes their en- 
deavors. Every minor principal sees 
himself featured, every featured player 
sees himself a star and every star—oh, 
this is altogether too complicated. 

The musical comedy chorus is quite 
different. Ambition is individual, not 
massed. Affecting tales are constantly 


chorus girls as heroines—when they 
are not sirens—and narrating the 
stories of their struggles. Probably 
they are true. Yet the chorus lady and 
the lobster is not such an anomaly 
after all..The general chorus atmo- 
sphere is one of good-natured igno- 
rance. 

A few trips “behind the scenes’”— 
a musty expression, that—at any big 
production would demonstrate this. 
While you are interviewing the leading 
lady, just before she goes on to sing 
“The Lamb and the Shears,” the thirty 
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“or more members of the chorus are 
gathered in the wings, half of them 
trying to hear what she is telling -you. 
Now and then they burst into song— 
“off stage’ —burlesquing-their own ef- 
forts as they do so. The tenor leans 
over a wooden railing and chaffs a 
chorus man. The young gentleman who 
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affair with a waitress—for chorus men 
do have such affairs despite the grow- 
ing tendency to effeminacy. Many of 
them, however, sit in little groups and 
discuss various articles of wearing ap- 
parel. There is absolute freedom of 
speech. The chance visitor might be 
horrified until she learned that it is 
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HALF OF THEM TRY TO HEAR THE THINGS SHE JELLS YOU 
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plays the cadet showers light badinage 
on the chorus beauties, keeping an eye 
out for an admiring audience of fel- 
low players. A chorus lady “rags” 
alone in a corner; another sits placidly 
on the lap of The Duke of Wellington. 
An unhappy mummer sulks morosely 
in a corner amid the ruins of an un- 
happy romance—the object of general 
jest. A chorus man is twitted about an 


taken as a matter of course. There is 
nothing vicious about this open and 
material attitude toward life; it is sim- 
ply the viewpoint of one who knows 
nothing else. 

The plunge from the chorus into a 
principal rdle, however, changes all 
viewpoints. The lucky chap may be 
only Jack, one of the three boys with 
whom Jane Jerome conducts a two- 
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A TWO-MINUTE CONVERSATION BEFORE A BIG SPECIAL SONG 


pictures adorn the Sunday 


with further ambition. Phyl- 
lis Partington, who jumped 
into fame by substituting for 
Marguerite Sylva on the 
opening night of “Gypsy 
Love” in New York, admits 
that she wants to sing in 
grand opera. James T. Pow= 
ers, rushing around with 
“Fwo Little Bridges” last 
season, desired a role that” 
will give him more opportt- 
nity. Frank Lalor wants an- 
other part as good as Dom- 
didier. Each one is deadly 
serious. Each one is an artist. 
Not one will ever play 
Shakespeare. 

Lalor is perhaps the most ~ 
successful low comedian*on 
the American stage. In what 
he does there is elimination 
of personality and a por- 
trayal of character. It is the 
quality of always “being in 
the picture” that makes him 
the artist. His antique dealer 
in “The Pink Lady” is comic 








minute conversation at the seaside be- 
fore the big special song. But if he has 
a line, he is a principal and he is at 
once certain he could do far better 
work than the people of the production 
who are receiving the high salaries. 
With the promotion goes the spirit 
of discontent. In almost any theatrical 
café after a performance you wall find 
a quartet of stage people, bending over 
the table and talking in low tones. 
Listen to their conversation and you 
will discover they are not anarchists 
plotting destruction. They are waging 
oral war on their stars, with: “Miss 
Gray should stand a step higher on the 
staircase in the Dondidier song; some 


day she’ll be called and I’m the boy. 


that’ll be there when it happens.” Or 
else, “He’s sure to get his notice if he 
doesn’t quit kidding that blonde.” Each 
one has hopes of playing the part with 
the “No. 2” company next season, and 
each one jealously watches his chance. 

Meanwhile these principals, whose 


yet never burlesque. His buf- 
foonery is consistent. A little chat re- 
veals his earnestness. 

“Nearly a dozen years ago I saw a 
light,” he said, “and I changed all my 
methods. Thitherto I had played solely 
for laughs. Then I reasoned it out. 
The laugh for its own sake will never ~ 
get a player anywhere. If the audience 
chuckles solely at the points made the 
actor will soon be forgotten. But if he 
draws a character, even sacrificing the 
laughs at first for the sake of his por- 
trayal, and builds up this portrayal, bit 
by bit, gradually the audience will see 
what he is doing and will grasp the 
rounded character. By the end of the 
evening he will have left a definite im- 
pression that will make his name mean 
something.” ‘ 

Here is a comedian who thinks. Yet 
how many persons in the audience 
would realize how many years of effort 
have gone into putting the polish on 
his comedy creations. .Musical comedy 
is a serious business. 





newspaper pages, are filled — 
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Even Anna Held is a hard working 
artist. The lady of glides, postures, 
fisque songs, and eyes that do not re- 
spect the rules for proper conduct 
takes her work as earnestly as anyone. 
In manner and speech she is more or 
less a child—one to whom the atmo- 
sphere of the stage is native, to whom 
the suggestiveness of her productions 
appears only natural. And yet there is 
not the slightest taint of vulgarity 
clinging to her in conversation. “You 
do not think I’m looking any older?” 
she asked a bit anxiously on her last 
tour of the country in “Miss Inno- 
cence.” 

Reassured, she added: “I try to 
work so hard at each performance. It 
is tiring work and I have so many cos- 
tumes, so much to do, that I grow 
weary. And yet I love it. I cannot bear 
to leave it, for I do try to please my 
audiences and give them what they 
want.” Miss Held was not jesting. Her 
energy is wasted, misplaced. It flour- 
ishes in the atmosphere of sensuality. 
Yet the actress is serious in striving to 
give her audience what she—perhaps 
not so wrongly—thinks it wants. 


Before the footlights Valeska Sur-. 


ratt is an abnormal personality. Nota- 
ble for neither her singing nor her 
dancing, she has little to offer save her 
freakish self and her series of garish 
costumes. Talent flashes feebly and at 
long intervals; her famed beauty is a 


matter of individual taste and her air- 


of camaraderie grows tiresome. Good- 
natured, thoughtless and reckless, she 
appears on the stage. Yet there is an- 
other side. — 

The audience was leaving the theatre 
with memories of the final scene of 
“The Kiss Waltz.” Had the curtain 
been raised again it would have seen, 
instead of the brilliant grouping of the 


last song, a very determined young 
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person lining up the chorus men for a 
rehearsal. It did not matter that for 
nearly three hours the star and her 
support had been working at top speed. 
One of the numbers had not gone well, 
and Miss Surratt, tired and limping 
from a twisted ankle, insisted upon 
going through it again. In a bizarre red 
devil costume, with the musical director 
at a piano in the corner, she put the 
chorus men through the song, not once 
but a dozen times, working with as 
much energy as if she were playing 
to the audience that had just left. 

“Now lads,” she cried, and they took 
their places with the same shouts of 
merrimcnt, the same joyous attitudes 
and the same agility, as if fresh for the 
evening’s entertainment. Scolding, en- 
couraging, cursing a bit—for the Sur- 
ratt’s language is decidedly picturesque 
—she kept them at it, and not until both 
she and the director were satisfied were 
they dismissed. To one who had seen 
her only from the other side of the stage 
she was an entirely different person. 
“She’s a glutton for work,” murmured 
the manager. Watching her, it was plain 
that Miss Surratt is absolutely serious 
in her endeavors. She toiled at the taw- 
dry number with every particle of her 
strength, singing, leaping through hoops, 
dancing, trying in every way to make it 
go with the necessary enthusiasm. One 
could not but regret ambition so mis- 
directed. 


The dignified players of the profes- 
sion take their work as they should, 
studiously, sincerely. But those who dis- 
miss the artists of the musical comedy 
stage with a contemptuous shrug fail to 
remember that here is equal earnestness 
—on a lower plane, perhaps, and with 
less intelligence—striving, struggling to 
please patrons who demand novelty, 
know not what they want and are them- 
selves the creatures of caprice. 








SALES 


of the 
BALLET 


By 
WwW. 


[~~ TALLIE Melrose hurried up 

S the three flights of stairs to 

Ashton’s room without stop- 

ping to remove her hat and jacket, and, 

with a little backward glance over her 

shoulder, knuckled sharply on the 
door. 

There was no answer and she knocked 
again. 

This time, Nance, the forlorn, anemic 
slavey, stuck her head around the cor- 
ner of the hall and grinned over her 
broom at the girl. 

“He’s went out!” she announced. 

Sallie wheeled about, startled, and 
the vast assortment of silverware at 
her wrist jingled together in a way 
which awed the little slavey into wor- 
shipful silence. 

“Mr. Ashton out? . . . Where?” 

With difficulty Nance took her glance 
from the chatelaine. 

“Jes’ as far as the corner, please 
ma’am, an’ he said as I was to tell you 
so if you came in ’fore he got back. 
An’, oh, please, Miss Melrose, all them 
pretty little silver things—” 

“Nance, you Nan-cy!” came in the 
sepulchral tones of the landlady. ~ 

With a last fond look at the pretty 
little silver things the slavey rushed 
away downstairs, punctuating her go- 
ing with sundry phrases intended to 
appease her mistress’ wrath. 

Then Sallie, alone, leaned miserably 
against Ashton’s door. All at once her 
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face was hard, cold, tired. The gaiety, 
the piquancy and charm of her en- 
trance a moment ago, had gone. The 
chatelaine slipped from her wrist to 
the floor, unheeded. Slowly her lips 
formed the words: 

nena rake told him—he’s seen 
it ” 

After a while, how long Sallie never 
knew, she heard footsteps in the hall 
below, and picking up the silver orna- 
ments, she tiptoed to the rail. But it was 
only the clothing salesman’s wife. 

“T guess it’s all up now,” said Sallie 
to herself, and started down the stairs 
to her own room on the third floor. 
“If he’d only stayed in bed for a few 
days longer—!” She caught up her 
skirts in one hand and hurried along. 
“In two or three days they forget such 
things—in New York,” she added. 

In her own room, a tiny, box-like 
apartment with a single window open- 
ing on an air-shaft, she flung her hat 
and chatelaine on the bureau, and 
threw herself, face down, across the 
bed. Then, almost directly, she remem- 
bered and got up and out of her skirt 
and jacket—they were newly scoured 
and pressed. Even the luxury of com- 
plete misery was denied her, 

Sallie was a dancer in a musical show 
on Broadway. A pretty girl, with brown 
hair and gray eyes, she was dressed 
with an attempt at smartness, all in 
blue, and her feet were small and beau- 
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tifully shod. She was proud of these 
feet and regarded them almost tenderly, 
- for they had made it possible for her to 

quit the department store basement for 
the dazzling splendor of the stage. And, 
although just at present Sallie was 
merely one of the twenty ballet girls, 
it was whispered about that she had a 
future. 

Not that she cared two straws now 
for her future; in that moment noth- 
ing mattered. For, of course, Jack Ash- 
ton had seen it, and he had gone— 
without one word. 

“After all I’ve done—and stood from 
those cats downstairs!” she moaned. 

In her mesh bag was a newspaper 
clipping, and while she knew its every 
word by heart, she sat down by the 
narrow little window and read and re- 
read the “Personal” again and again. 

LOST—LORD LOVELL. Informa- 
tion wanted of the whereabouts of Lord 


Arthur Lovell, next of kin and heir to 
the dukedom of Southdown. About 


twenty-eight. Six feet, blond hair, blue 
eyes, clean shaven, excellent teeth. Scar 


on forehead near right temple. Served 

in the Royal Navy. 

Yes, Sallie knew the paragraph by 
heart. After the first shock of seeing 
it, the words had been stamped in- 
delibly on her brain. Even now they 
made her weak and ill. He—that; and 
she—a ballet girl! 

She went to the bureau and almost 
unconsciously combed into place a few 
stray locks of hair and powdered her 


nose and chin. With the blue skirt she. 


wore a tan silk waist; yes, she was 
pretty and smart, she decided, as she 
inspected her pink, polished nails and 
turned around the huge _ turquoise- 
matrix ring on her little finger. Ash- 
ton, quick to notice, had always com- 
plimented her on her appearance, and 
the rajah waist had been purchased 
with a view to his approval. 


But now! She thrust the clipping 


back in her purse with an impatient 
sigh. 

' “Tf it had only rained again to-day 
and he had kept in his room!” she said. 
“Even then, though, I guess some- 
body’d be trotting up with the paper 
to show him—somebody who didn’t 
care a Lincoln penny whether he lived 
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or died yesterday. . . .- And I spoke 
to Marcus about him—things were com- 
ing so dandy!” 

With a final glance around the little 
room, she went out, locking the door 
behind her and slipping the key under 
the hall runner. At the head of the 
stairs, Mrs. Levy, the clothing sales- 
man’s wife, met her and smiled most 
graciously. 

- “Seen our friend, Mr. Ashton, this 
morning?” asked she. 

“No,” replied Sallie. Then, looking 
her squarely in the eyes, she asked: 
“Why ad 

Mrs. Levy coughed gently in her 
perfumed handkerchief. 

“Well, he’s been out and had a shave 
and a hair-cut, and I never knew he had 
a scar on his right temple before, did 
you? And, my! but his hair looks blond. 
I’m so. glad he’s well again. Mr. Levy 
and I have been so worried!” 

And indifferent to an answer, the 
lady swept majestically into the parlor, 
where a number of guests were already 
assembled awaiting the sound of the 
dinner bell: 

Sallie, a little flurried, nervous, ir- 
ritable, walked past the parlor door 
and out on the front steps. A window 
in the room was raised and she plainly 
heard Mrs. Levy’s greeting to the other 
boarders. 

“She’s seen it all right, although she 
don’t let on,” was the opinion of the 
wife of the clothing salesman. “Out on 
the stoop now, waiting for him—of 
course!” Then, sotto voce: “Chorus 
girl!” 

Sallie’s cheeks burned. She longed ~ 
to rush in the parlor and fall upon the 7 
gossiping tabbies tooth and nail, but ~ 
something held her back, a something 
wholly foreign to her, the like of which 
she had never felt before. It couldn’t 
be siyoees, she reasoned wildly, and 
yet—! 

Ashton spoke to her again. 

He was beside her on the top step 
and she had not seen him come up the 
street. His voice startled her, and, non- 
plused, she glanced into his blue eyes 
and found him smiling down at her. 

“I ran away while my nurse was 
out,” he said. 
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His teeth, white, large, even, showed 
when he smiled, and his closely cropped 
blond hair revealed a small and rather 
ugly scar on his right temple. Sallie 
swallowed a lump in her throat and 
tried, blindly, to pass him and enter 
the house. 

“Why, Sallie—!” he cried. He caught 
her hands and held them fast as she 
struggled to free herself. Then, as she 
flashed him a hurt little look, he re- 
leased her and leaned back against the 
wall. “I’m still something of an in- 
valid,” he smiled faintly, “if I did go 
out to-day. But I. wanted to see that 
barber at the corner so bloomin’ bad—” 

“Oh, don’t get sick!” cried Sallie, 
and she came down a step and touched 
his arm with her slim, pretty hand. 
“T’ll call Mrs. Diddie. You ought to 
have stayed in the house a little while 
longer, I think—you’re not right strong 
et.” 

He looked at her tenderly. 

“That’s not your fault, Miss Nurse,” 
he said. ““H’m, what would I have done 
without you, Sallie!” 

“There are others in the house, aren’t 
there?” ; 

“Well, they didn’t bother their pre- 
cious heads to come near me—that’s 
all!” he said quickly. 

At that moment the dinner bell rang 
and the guests in the parlor trooped out 
in the hall, where Nance was stationed 
at the foot of the stairs with the huge 
gong. Mrs. Levy waved her hand 
familiarly to Ashton, and the others 
smiled and bobbed their heads in his 
direction. Then, when they had passed 
beyond the dining-room doors, Nance 
came shuffling down toward him, grin- 
ning from ear to ear. 

“Good Lord,” whispered Jack, turn- 
ing to Sallie, “I’ll bet you Madam Did- 
die has sent her handmaiden to request 
me to absent myself from the festive 
board. I owe her three—maybe it’s 
four !—weeks’ now.” 

“Oh!” gasped Sallie. 

Nance, all smiles, stopped before 
Ashton and gazed blandly into his 
eyes. 

“Mis’ Diddie says as how she’s got 
some chicking pie for you, Mistah Ash- 
ton,” said she in a sing-song voice. “An’ 
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knowin’ you’re a invalid, please, she'll 
make you a little milk-toast, extra-like. 
On’y don’t tell Mis’ Levy, ’cause she’s 
that jealous—wants all w’ite meat at 
Chris’mas—that kind, sir. . . . 
Comin’ ?” 

For a second Ashton only stared at 
her with wide eyes. 

“Mrs. Diddie’s very kind,” said he, 

“but I'll go in to dinner with Miss 
Melrose. See that we’re served imme- 
diately, Nance—there’s a good girl. I’ll 
remember you when my ship comes 
in.” 
He opened the door for Sallie and 
followed her down the room, passed 
the long table of gaping, grinning 
boarders to their usual places near 
the window. And after dinner he man- 
aged to coax her out in the back yard 
where Mrs, Diddie had swung a ham- 
mock from the side wall to a post near 
the kitchen door. 

“Really, I haven’t time for this,” she 
said, stopping outside the window. “I’ve 
got to get back to rehearsal.” 

Ashton turned on his heel and clapped 
his hands together. 

“See Marcus?” asked he. 

Sallie nodded. 

“Ask him about me?” 

“Ye-es, but now—” 

“But—what ?” he demanded. “Would- 
n't he have me? Gee whiz, why, I 
went out and got all dolled up specially 
to look pretty at the interview. Don’t 
tell me he said no!” 

Sallie turned her head away; she 
tried not to see the hurt look in the 
boyish blue eyes. 

“I—I think he would take you on if 
it was—was necessary,” she said, in a 
colorless voice. “But of course it isn’t 
now, and a chorus man—” 

“I believe I’d make a jim-dandy 
chorus man,” he smiled eagerly. “Oho, 
girlie, lead me to that eighteen per. 
Every time I see Madam Diddie—” 

“IT hate chorus men!” cried Sallie, 
stamping her foot. 

Before he could frame a proper 
answer they saw the landlady easing 
her portly figure through the dining- 
room window. She was all smiles, very 
gracious and coquettish and apologetic 
by turns, to Jack Ashton’s mystification 
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and Sallie’s silent but eloquent dis- 
gust. 

“She’s coming after her three—or is 
it four ?—times cight dollars,” he whis- 
pered in the girl’s ear, but she knew 
better. 

“Mistah Ashton! My, but I’m glad to 
see you on_your feet again, lookin’ as 
han’some as ever, an’ knowin’ how sick 
you was only the other day.” She 
planted her huge frame directly in front 
of Sallie but the girl was too miserable 
and weary to resent the insult. “I hope 
you enjoyed the chicking pie for dinner, 
an’ I’m goin’ to fix you some tasty 
poached aigs for supper—if I can get 
7em to poach! You need nourishin’ food, 
just out o’ bed. Not that you look like 
a sick man—dearie me, no! Of course 
you're a little pale, but that gives a 
body such a ree-fined look, I always say. 
Do you know I’ve often wondered 
about that scar on your right temple, 
an’ Mis’ Levy was sayin’ as how maybe 
you got it in the Royal Navy, though, 
of course, we didn’t like to touch upon 


such a delicate subject when you had 
never said nothing—” 
She paused for breath, puffing like 
a porpoise, and Ashton cut in eagerly: 
“Mrs. Diddie, I'll settle very shortly 
with you now,” said he, “I know I’ve 
kept you waiting over long as it is, 


but—” 

“Mis-tah Ashton!” The landlady 
wrapped her hands in her apron and 
shook her head reproachfully from side 
to side. “If you say another word ta 
me about money I'll be insulted,” she 
declared. “From the first I’ve seen that 
you was different, knowin’ quality as I 
do, my own dear maw coming from a 
old an’ impov’rished family of West 
Virginia what lost its lands in the Battle 
o’ Bull Durham. Don’t mention money 
to me. Stay here, care-free an’ happy, 
until you sail—until you sail, Mistah 
Ashton!” 

“Until I—until I what?’ gasped the 
man. 

Then Sallie stepped from behind the 
portly figure of Mrs. Diddie and took 
him by the coat-sleeve, her face set and 
white. There was defiance in her eyes 
too as she turned them on her land- 
lady. 


“If you really want to see Marcus,” ~ 
she began, with a challenging look at — 
Mrs. Diddie, “I’ve got to be back at | 
two; and if you insist—” e 

“I do!” he cut in quickly. 

“All right—come along!” Be 

Ashton muttered something to Mrs, ~ 
Diddie,and followed Sallie up the yard 
to the dining-room window. Their land- 
lady watched them in silence, her hands 
on her hips, and as they disappeared 
she declared: 

“She'll either pony up a-nother dol- 
lah a week or up she goes a-nother 
floor. The airs some folks give them- 
selves! A ballet dancer! Must think be- 
cause she’s got a silver chatelaine— 
(Nance, you Nancy! Get the pass-key 
and take Miss Melrose’s things up to 
the fourth floor, back!” 

The three ladies in the parlor window 
smiled at Jack Ashton as he ran down 
the steps with pretty Sallie Melrose. 
Ashton lifted his hat and smiled back, 
but the girl’s lips quivered and she kept 
her face away. 

Almost breathlessly she waited for 
him to say something, offer some ex- 
planation, if only a word. She knew; 
she had seen the paper, and he must 
certainly know that she had read the 
“personal.” Then why didn’t he tell her 
all about it, about himself, and the duke- 
dom of Southdown? Once she glanced 
up at his face and found him frowning 
intently. She couldn’t understand, and 7 
she sighed. It wasn’t fair to act like this — 
—-with her! 

They turned down Broadway into 
the care-free gaiety of Long Acre 


Square at two o’clock of a September 4 


afternoon. Up and down the street, 7 
pouring in from every crossing, men ~ 
and women rushed back to rehearsal. ~ 
As they turned into Thirty-ninth, to 7 


reach the stage entrance of the Melody = 


Theatre, Ashton tugged nervously at | 
his collar and settled his cravat. 
“Sallie,” he whispered, “if they wont 
have me—Jove!” a 
She glanced at him and answered ~ 
carelessly : 
“Blond men are fashionable this 
ear.” 
He flushed a dull brick red at some- 
thing in her voice, but before he could 

































| defend himself she had opened the stage 
door and he was obliged to follow. 

Inside on the stage they were re- 
hearsing the chorus. The stage director, 
the junior partner, and the librettist, 
grouped together with huge black cigars 
in their mouths and hats back on their 
heads, watched with some amusement 
the dancing master and the costumer 
fighting over the fifty girls. 

Sallie had taken her place with the 
rest of the girls, and Ashton, looking 
around, saw a dozen young men 
huddled together in one corner of the 
stage, keeping very quiet and striving 
to make themselves appear as incon- 
spicuous as possible. He started across 
the back to join this group when the 
stage director caught a glimpse of him, 
blue eyes, light hair, and scar. 

At once he turned and spoke to the 
junior partner. ; 

“Have a look at that fellow who just 
came in and tell me what you see?” 

The librettist heard the question and 
turned to scrutinize Ashton with the 
partner. After a.second he said: 

“Speak to him, Richie.” 

Max drew his eagle brows together 

in a perplexed way. 

‘ “Were you thinking of—?” 

“Sure!” broke in the director. 

“It can’t be—” demurred Max. 

“The press-agent ‘Il fix that—trust 
Jonesy. Just a whisper—you know. 
And why not ?—until—later ?” 

“Why not?” echoed the librettist. 

“Let’s have him ever,” said Max 
then. 

So Jack Ashton was called and 
yrought before the three judges. Silently 
they noted his height, his teeth, his 
hair, his eyes. When Richie saw the 
scar on the right temple he almost 
shouted. 

“Can you play an earl?” asked he, 
quite graciously for him. 

“No,” returned Ashton, “but I—” 

“Sure, sure!” cut in the librettist. 
“An Englishman, be natural, just your- 
self, y’ know.” 

“But I’m not an Englishman; I’m an 
American,” Ashton insisted. “And I 
came here to see about a job in your 
show, you know.” 

The three men held a whispered con- 
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sultation. The stage director made 
known what he wanted; the librettist 
agreed to write it in at once, and the 
junior partner gave his consent to the 
change. 

“We can use you,” said Richie then, 
“but not in the chorus—oh, no! Mr. 
Sykes here will write in a part for you 
—there’ll be no lines, no songs—just a 
bit which you can handle nicely. This 
is Mr. Max Marcus, the junior partner, 
Mr.—Mr.—?” 

’“Ashton—Jack Ashton,”—introduc- _ 
ing himself. “So I’m engaged? Good 
enough! At what salary, Mr. Marcus, 
please ?” 

Sykes, Richie and Max exchanged 
glances. Then the manager turned on 
his heel, calling over his shoulder: 
“Oh-h, say, sixty a week—dollars, dol- 
lars—not pounds, y’ know. Come round 
to the office and sign, Mr. Ashton, 
when you’re through there.” 

It seemed too good to be true, almost 
like a fairy tale, and Ashton, forgetful 
of the director and the librettist, singled 
out Sallie among the girls and waved a 
hurrah to her. However, Miss Melrose 
refused to answer his signal; the ballet 
was just about to be rehearsed, a criti- 
cal moment with an ambitious young 
woman. All the same she knew that 
something of great importance had hap- 
pened to Jack. She had seen Sykes 
bring him over to Marcus and she fully 
appreciated the value of such a proceed- 
ing. It made her heart sink a little too. 
Before this morning, when the news- 
papers had printed that notice in the 
“personal” column, he had been so 
wholly her own. It was she who had 
cared for him during the days of his ill- 
ness when Mrs. Diddie and the rest of 
the household had ignored his very ex- 
istence. She had nursed him back to 
health and strength; she had even ar- 
ranged for this “job” for him to take 
when he should be well enough to be © 
out again. And now she was so utterly 
unnecessary to him and-his future! 

“It seems like one of those stories 
in the Sunday supplement,” she sighed 
to herself, and straightway missed a 
step. “I always knew he was different 
though—anyone with half an eye can 
see that.” 
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At six o’clock she slipped out for a 
bite to eat—and right into Ashton’s 
arms. He was waiting for her, and he 
drew her hand through his arm as he 
led her around the windy corner into 
Broadway. 

“Girlie, it’s like a windfall!” he 
chuckled. 

Although she didn’t answer, Jack 
seemed not to notice; he was so full 
of the several miracles of the day. 

.“T’m to play an earl in the show and 
get sixty dollars a week for my trouble 
—not that it’s any trouble, bless you! 
What do ‘you think of that? And the 
first thing to-morrow I’m to have my 
pictures taken—which is rot, of course, 
but they want ’em—and what can I do? 
Almost anything for sixty a week, eh? 
Then a Mr. Jones is going to interview 
me for the Sunday papers—told him I 
was born and bred in Boston but he 
wont have it that way. Insists it was 
England; well—I’ll say yes to anything 
so long as my little old salary goes on. 
Girlie, I owe all this to you, and don’t 
think I don’t know it, either. Sixty dol- 
lars every Saturday afternoon! Say, are 
you so crazy about this Genée stunt, 
Sallie ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
replied coldly. ; 

“IT mean—would you give up danc- 
ing?” 

She clenched her fists until the nails 
dug into the palms, 

“Never!” she emphasized. 

They walked on a little while in 
silence, at random, for neither seemed 
to have any definite object in view. 

“Sallie,” he said again, after a pause, 
“T don’t know why Marcus and that 
bunch back there are so wild to hand 
me over sixty dollars every week—told 
’em I couldn’t act, and couldn’t sing. 
But the money looks pretty good to me, 
even in New York, eh? I’m going to 
try my darndest to hold down that job, 
and if everything goes right, will you 
—do you think I might persuade you to 
reconsider— ?” 

Sallie shook her silver chatelaine 
until it drowned his voice; then she 
gave him a gentle shove toward a lunch- 
toom door. 

“Let’s run in Cod’s and get a bite 
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to eat. We sha’n’t have time to go all 
the way back to Diddie’s,” she sai 
briskly. “Here, here’s two-bits. Oh, you 
can pay me back when you draw your” 
first week’s salary.” 

“I’m afraid I can never pay you | 
back, little girl,” he said, quite seriously, 
and he pressed her hand as his met it o 
the swing-door. 


At ten o’clock the next morning Ash- 7] 
ton was waiting for Sallie on the front © 
steps of Mrs. Diddie’s boarding house, % 
He looked up and down the street, stood ~ 
first on one foot and then on the other, 7 
and whistled the music of the second — 
act finale to “The American Princess.” 7 


Once Nance peeped at him from behind ~ 
the parlor curtains and sighed deeply, 7 
but that was all. No elaborately | 
groomed females bowed and scraped | 
and smirked at him from the windows 
as they had done a short twenty-four 
hours ago. = 

In her new six-by-ten, on the fourth | 
floor, Sallie was just dressing. Re- 4 
hearsai was called for eleven—they had = 
worked on the stage of the Melody the © 
night before until one o’clock—and 7 
since she could expect no breakfast 
now, she didn’t bother to hurry. ie. 

When finally she started downstairs ~ 
she encountered her landlady giving di- 7 
rections to the slavey regarding a small 7 
steamer trunk which was going down | 
the stairs with Nance in the rear. Mrs. § 
Diddie looked up, smiled, and wished | 
Sallie a cordial good-morning—much ~ 
to the girl’s astonishment.” 4 

“You wasn’t in to no breakfast, was | 
you now?” said she. “And no wonder! | 
Poor dear, men is wolves in sheeps’ | 
clothin’ and when you get to be my age © 
you wont wonder at no deception on © 
their part. The late Mistah Diddie now © 
—Nance, stop gapin’ there and run © 
down an’ get Miss Sallie a cuppa coffee © 
and some buttered toast—step lively! 7 
An’, dearie, if you’d like to be moved | 
back on the third floor again, I’ll have | 
a room vacant by noon,” she added sig- 
nificantly. 

But Sallie only shook her head as 
she hurried past her; it is highly 
doubtful if she heard the woman’s 
words, She was too miserable to care 
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for Mrs. Diddie, her experiences, her 
coffee or her room on the third floor. 

Then, on the door-step, she came face 
to face with Ashton. He ran up to her, 
seizing her hands and speaking very 
rapidly, telling how he had waited for 
her since before nine o’clock, and how 
very glad he was she had come at 
last. 

“I—I overslept myself,” she faltered, 
“or rather I didn’t get to sleep until— 
until very late—after the bustle and 
confusion of rehearsal, I guess. I—I 
had a headache too.” 

“You'll feel all right now—you’re 
bound to!” Ashton told her, as they 
fell into step. Suddenly he laughed 
softly, half to himself, as if recalling 
a rare joke. “Mother Diddie up and 
put me out this morning,” he explained 
before she could ask. 

Sallie stopped short. 

“What for?” she demanded. 

“Heaven knows!” he returned, with 
more laughter. “She just told me to 
go—no reason given. Say, why this 
change of heart since yesterday, think 
you, Sarah?” 

The girl only shook her head from 
side to side. 

“It’s got me,” he confessed, with a 
shrug and a grin. “You remember how 
nice she was to me at dinner ?—chicken 
pie and toast! And now this morning— 
out I go! I tell you if it wasn’t for my 
little old sixty weekly down at the 
Melody it would be a pretty serious 
thing to be set out, penniless, a stranger 
in New York. But as it is—! Laugh, 
have one with me, on Diddie—it’s a 
joke, Sallie Melrose!” 

She could only manage a feeble 
smile. 

“Is it?” said she. “Well, I don’t un- 
derstand it at. all—what happened this 
morning. After yesterday I thought you 
were fixed solid for life with her!” 

“Expected a proposal of marriage 
every other minute from the old lady 
myself,” he declared, with mock solem- 
nity. 

At the stage door he waited for Sallie 
to enter before he went around to the 
private office to see Max Marcus. 

“When are you going to lunch?” he 
asked, detaining her. 


“Only the angels know,” she replied, 
and disappeared from view. 4 

The door of the manager’s private 
office was ajar and Ashton pushed it © 
open and entered the gréat presence 
without ado. Richie and Sykes were also 
there. Marcus was reading a morning 
newspaper which he put down as the 
other two men greeted Jack’s entrance 
with an explosive “Ah-h!” 

“T’ve come to sign the contracts and 
then I’m ready for the pictures and 
the story for the Sunday papers,” said 
Ashton pleasantly. ; 

The three men smoked hard their big 
black cigars and said nothing. Then 
Max Marcus touched the Echo rather 
significantly. 

“T’m sorry to tell you, Mr.—ah, yes, 
Ashton! Well, I’m sorry to tell you, 
Mr. Ashton, that we find we cannot use 
you in the show,” said he. “Therefore 
the contracts and photo’s are off— 
of course! And the story—there is 
none!” 

Ashton leaned heavily against the 
door. 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand,” he 
muttered, very white. 

Sykes whispered something to Richie, 
who repeated it to Max. The manager 
then unfolded the happy idea to Jack. 

“We're putting on ‘The London 
Johnny’ next month. We can place you 
in the chorus of that show—eighteen 
dollars in New York, twenty on the 
road, If you like, you can leave your 
name and address and we'll send for 
you when rehearsals begin.” 

“But this other, this Earl, sixty dol- 
lars a week!” cried Ashton. 

The three shrugged as one man, and 
finally Marcus said: 

“It’s simply off, sir! Don’t forget the 
chorus for ‘Johnny’ if you’re still on 
the look-out for work then. Next 
month, yes. Good morning !” 

Jack Ashton rushed blindly out in 
Broadway, his heart in his boots. It 
may have been that he was still weak 
from his recent illness, for he thought 
wildly of the river for a second or two. 
Then he bumped square into somebody, 
a lady. 

“Oh!” cried she. 

He turned quickly, once more him- 
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self, and saw Sallie—with a news- 


r! 
Pee Little girl!” he cried. “I’m fired— 
‘fired, Sallie. Golly, it makes a chap 
sick !” 
But Sallie was smiling. Her face was 
_ as radiant as a June morning. 


“I know,” said she. “I was waiting’ 


for your undignified exit, sir. Oh, 
Jackie, I’m glad, glad, glad!” : 

“Glad !—Sallie!” he gasped, gazing 
at-her as if he thought she had sud- 
denly gone insane. “Do you realize that 
I am penniless, just out of a sick bed 
and that I owe everybody in New York 
money ?” 

She only clapped her hands. 

“As if that miattered!” she scoffed. 
~ “Oh, yes, that’s all right. Something’s 

bound to turn up now that that is 
settled!” 

“Now that what is settled?” he asked, 
almost in a frenzy. 

So she gave him the paper, pointing 
daintily with her matrixed finger to a 
certain article which said: 

LORD LOVELL FOUND IN PAN- 
TRY OF NEW-RICH ON 
MADISON AVENUE. 
Disguised as a Butler, the younger 
Son of the late Duke of South- 
down earns his own living. 
ROMANCE WALKS HAND IN GLOVE WITH 
TITLED ENGLISHMAN. 

“Well?” said Ashton. He gave her 
back the sheet and stood staring in- 
credulously in her pretty gray eyes. 
“What has that got to do with me, 
with my job and my landlady?” he de- 
manded. 

“Don’t you know?” she asked. “Oh, 
goose-man, can’t you guess?” 

He stroked his chin thoughtfully for 
a second. 

“You surely don’t mean—! Great 
Scott !” 

“Yes. Everybody thought you were 
Lord Lovell,” she said, all laughter. 

“Everybody. Everybody— 
who?” 

“Mrs. Diddie, for one. That is why 
she was so nice and kind yesterday— 
she saw the notice in the ‘personals!’ 
When she read to-day that the man 
had been found on Madison Avenue, 
why, she moved you out!” And the 


wretch laughed unmercifully. “Then — 
Marcus—” 

“Surely he didn’t think any such rot!” © 
cut in Ashton. 

“Possibly he didn’t—in. his own * 
heart,” said Sallie. “But he was willing — 
to engage you at a fancy salary, fake § 
up an interview with you, and publish | 
your picture—with the scar on the right — 
temple! The public would have done © 
the rest; they’d have ‘found’ Lord | 
Lovell before the day was out. But you 
see the man turned up this morning be- ~ 
fore they got a chance to feature you, | 
and so, of course, Max didn’t want you | 
to play an Earl in the new show. Oh, 
don’t you see, don’t you understand ?” 

Ashton tugged at his collar. 

“T’m beginning to,” he confessed. : 

Then Sallie gave him the clipping | 
which she had carried in her mesh- | 
bag, and after he had read it, he laughed | 
too, long and heartily. 4 

“But why couldn’t he have stayed lost © 
until I drew one week’s salary at least?” | 
he demanded. “Dear, you didn’t think | 
so too?—all that stuff and nonsense! © 
Haven’t I told you dozens of times | 
that I am an American, born and bred. © 
Jove, me a duke!” 

Sallie had become. serious. 

“Yes, I was sure—just as sure as | 
sure can be,” she told him simply. 
“And, oh, how miserable I was! It § 
seemed to me as if—as if it was a 7 
crime for the sun to shine, the birds 
to sing. Because—you see, Jacko, if you 
were to be a duke, and.go to England | 
and all that, you—you wouldn’t want } 
me—a ballet dancer.” q 

“T would!” he protested hotly. | 
“Sallie, you know I would!” 4 

“I’m glad that you’re just a chorus 7 
man, all the same,” she breathed, with — 
a happy sigh. 4 

“I’m not even that,” he reminded her, © 
frowning. “But give me a week—that’s 7 
all! I’ll have work in a week—because | 
I’ve somebody to work for. Look here,” 
Sallie, I haven’t a penny to my name} 
but—will you marry me—to-day?”  & 

Out on Broadway, all she could do 
was to take his hand shyly, but the light; 
in her eyes was all-sufficient. 4 

“You dear!” he said. “Come along= 
quick |” b 
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EPICUREANISM 
as a FINE ART 


By JACK HENDERSON 


of ‘‘Pink Lady’’ fame 


Editor’s Note: 


p 


Jack Henderson, who appeared in most of the cities in the 


United States in “The Pink Lady,’ has the reputation of possessing the most 
beautiful rooms and being the most famous disciple of that philosopher of good 
cheer, old Epicurus, in Manhattan. His views on Epicurean fine living are novel; 
they are interesting as the opinions of a man who is an accomplished musician, 
somewhat of a litterateur; who has traveled extensively, and whose ideas concern- 
ing men, women and things have been gathered first hand from humanity. 


said, a man must be out of 
U love: to appreciate one’s fel- 
low creatures, one must live on a desert 
isle ; and to understand the glory of fine 
living, orie must first have starved. 

Then it is necessary to know what 
fine living means, 

To dress in purple and fine linen is 
not fine living, nor are tender viands 
and soft beds upon which to lie. To*be 
amused in a hovel is far more desirable 
than to twitch with ennui in a palace. 

It is perhaps because I am selfish 


T |O appreciate being in love, it is 








that I have made a study of this art 
which the ancients comprehended so 
well, which to-day the Europeans ap- 
proximate and the Americans know not 
at all. I do not deny my selfishness; I 
only say that while I admit mine, the 
rest of the world usually refuses to ad- 
mit an equal share, and that in my 
experience, I have found it is the selfish 
people who usually do the most gener- 
ous things—the result of a feeling that 
something must be done to make up for 
previous selfishness, which comes over 
one at times, perhaps, and urges things 
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WF we think 


of beautiful 
things in marble 
or on canvas or 
for presentation on 
the stage through 
the media of drama or 
music, yet our own 
lives are apt to be filled 
but little with what is 
truly beautiful. What art, 
after all, is greater than the 
art of making the place 
where one lives a graceful 


that as- and artistic place? I have 























anes ge studied that art “as I have 

hetole aes studied no other thing. This I 

, i wm, have donebe- 

Be that as it ON THE e 
WATER 

may, I have been os. afbeier cause I am 
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called an Epicu- gs, New York 


rean, and since I have 
been so called and feel that 
it is only practical in this 
life to live out one’s reputation 
—as it is impossible ever to change 
it—I feel that the Epicurean as well 
as everyone else, because he is gen- 
erally misunderstood, owes it to 
himself: and the furtherance of hu- 
man knowledge to have his say. 

I have found that one of the 
greatest pleasures this life affords 
is the- ability to surround oneself 
with the people one is fond of and 
finds -interesting. This, next to 
pleasant material surroundings, 
gives. the acme of luxury that life 
affords. 

As a result, I have cultivated 
always those people whom I find 
congenial ‘to me; I have made 
myself ‘a pleasant place in which 
to live, and I can be alone in my 
study with my dreams or my 
friends as the case may be, and 
be happy, let the world of toil 
and trouble and antagonisms 
without rave as it will. I shall* 
not talk hereof people, however, 
but of surroundings. For one 
is more dependent on one’s en- 
vironment thar on other people. 

Qf pleasant places there are 
too few; particularly, perhaps, 
in America. We labor and toil; 


% gues 
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“a KISS, TO BE 
PERFECT, MU'ST 
BE REMEMBERED. 
IT IS OUT OF THE 
ASHES OF DEAD: LOVES 
THAT WE CREATE OUR MOST 
DELICATE OBLATION TO ROMANCE.” 
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the boisterous and inartistic exhilaration 
of laughter, for it is necessary first 
to weep in order to be truly happy. 
Just as scientists have never 
been able to determine the dif- 
ference between joy and 
pain, and have come to the 
apologetic conclusion that 
pain is only pleasure in- 
tensified, so has no one 
been able to determine 
just why tears come to 
our eyes when we laugh 
too heartily, or why, 
Photograph 


by Bangs, 
New York 

































a dreamer, because, to me, my dream-life is a large 
part of my existence. 

In the study of my rooms on West Thirtieth Street 
there are only things which are restful to the eye—soft 
rugs upon the floor, leopard skins and a tiger skin; dull 
bronze sconces for the lights, all shaded; little furniture, 
and that massive and dark: a piano, writing things upon 
the desk, large chairs. 

Brown is a warm color and the color of meditation. 
The room is entirely decorated in that ‘color, as in- 
deed are all the other rooms that I have. There is not 
a clash of color to meet the eye, nothing to in- 
terrupt the course of a thought or the fanciful- 
ness of a dream. One may sit in one of the chairs 
wide-eyed and see before him in his fancy 
every beautiful scene or tableau that his 
imagination may conjure, without a shock 
of the banality of present things to blur 
its clearness. 

This is Epicureanism—or fine living, 
whichever you will—at its best. One 
can be miserable if one. wishes. 
There is no depth of soul- and 
self-loathing bitterness to which 
one cannot descend by oneself 
in the silence and peace of my 
study. All the exquisite lux- 
ury of melancholy is here 
to the command of him 
whose agile mind appre- 
ciates the artistic joy 
of sorrow as well as 


“TQ WEEP AND TO LAUGH ALONE IS THE ZENITH OF EPICUREAN 
ARTISTRY” 
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when grief is more intense than one can stand, 
the result is the maddest, loudest laughter. 

Laughter and tears are akin. They are 
of ourselves alone, and to live our lives 
fully, we must live the life that is within 
us, and not ‘neglect it for the superficial 
existence of communications which 
join us with the world at large. To 
weep and to laugh alone is the zenith 
of Epicurean artistry. 

Men who live alone do the most 
wonderful things. They have time to 
think. That is the great error in New 
York. One never has time to think: one 
is forever on the go, forever surrounded 
with clanging bells, rushing multitudes; 
forever being whisked up towering build- 
ings in rushing elevators; forever having 
impinged upon one constantly the thousand 
and one immaterial material things that 
draw one’s attention away from the things 
which are immaterial, yet, in another mean- 
ing of the word, most truly material. 

In Europe, if you wish to be alone, your 
wish is respected. You are left alone. Here 
one must hide oneself in some inconspicuous 
corner of the city as I have done. To be alone ° 
with one’s thoughts is to be alone with the 
things which are always true to one—the 
only*things which one can take with him 
beyond the boundary which Death has staked 
out somewhere as the end of this life. 

Women may prove faithless ; friends may 
desert one; money may fly on the wings of 
unexpected circumstance—even tobacco may 
prove to be a false friend and force its lover 
to reject it ; but one’s dreams remain forever 
and are forever one’s own. 3 

My Epicureanism is an Epicureanism of 
beautiful thoughts—of pleasant dreams, of 
lovely unrealities made more lovely be- 
cause of the ugliness of most things 
that are real. 
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A kiss, an embrace, pass in the pas- 
sion of a moment. From the point of 
view of the artist in living, they are the 
most delicate nuances of the tapestry 
of life if conceived and executed with 
the properly exquisite nicety; but they 
last only a moment. They are thrills, and 
like thrills, they pass. It is the memory 
of them that is sweeter than their reality. 
All that is lovely in life is anticipation 
ad retrospection. What has passed and 
what may be is beautiful. What is, 
always has about it the unescapable 


sordidness of a fact, the baldness of an 
existing truth. : 

A kiss, to be perfect, must be remem- 
bered. It is out of the ashes of dead 
loves that we create our most delicate 
oblations to Romance. 

The affair of Romeo and Juliet, for 
example, was a most trying occurrence 
to everyone concerned at the time that 
it happened. Considered in retrospect 
through the medium of the master ar- 
tist, William Shakespeare, it is a beau- 
tiful and dainty story. What was more 
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disgraceful than the love of Abelard and Heloise? 
Yet in retrospect, what tale of affection is more 
touching ? 

To be a true Epicure, one must have ab- 
solutely nothing to do with facts.. Facts are 
usually depressing. In the few instances in 
which they do exhilarate, there is a coarseness 
to the excitement which may be compared to 
the joy of the brute surveying its prey from 
ambush, or the happiness of an Hungarian la- 
borer with a quart of vile whisky. 

Animals and the ignorant live in the present. 
It is given only to the artist and the Epicure to 
appreciate and therefore cultivate and indulge 
an appetite for the unreal, the ideal and the solac- 
ingly fictitious. The past, the fu- 
ture and the impossible are 
the greatest luxuries. 

The word Epicure has 
too long been associated 
with the vulgarity of the 
gourmand. It is time that 
some one explained the ae a 
true meaning... The real 
Epicure is a poet—an artist 
in unrealities. To deal in im- 
possibilities is the truly artistic 
thing to do, just as to achieve 
them is heroic and beautiful. 

One may live on lentils and water - r 
and be an Epicure. The ascetics were “a 
the true Epicures: they spent their lives — 
thinking of beautiful things—things so beautiful 
that they became selfish in possession of them 
and never wrote of them or told them to the 
world save through obscure figures. They bur- 
ied themselves in caves and in the desert with 
their dreams. Men came to call them holy men, 
but they were not: they were Epicures. 

It is only the mad generosity of impractical 
genius which gives away to the world its beauti- 
ful thoughts — which | the world 

set. 
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accepts at its leisure after the giver has 
starved at its gates. 

It is said that in her first affair, a 
woman loves her lover : in all subsequent 
ones, she is in love with love. In that is 
the proof that women are the true ideal- 
ists, the true dreamers, the true Epi- 
cures. Their love of beautiful, soft, sheer 
linens, graceful robes and warm, fra- 
grant furs proves it. The fact that they 
can fall in love with a memory over and 
over again is a confirmation of the 
proof ; but the epigram concerning lov- 
ing applies to everyone. 

One falls in love once: they fall in 
love over and over again with the mem- 
ory of that first love 
affair. The men or 
women one pro- 
fesses to love in 
each later ro- 
mance are 
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mere symbols that awaken keenly beau- 
tiful memories : memories that have been 
built up and made more beautiful by 
oneself month by month and year by 
year—far more beautiful than the real- 
ity ever could have been, for love is a 
cruel thing and memory of love is never 
cruel. One remembers its sweetness, 
never its bitterness. That is the reason 
artists and poets and all people who live 
in a world of the unreal are constantly 
being accused of faithlessness. They 
love no one—only an ideal. 

I remember in Shakespeare’s “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” after Antony has for- 
saken Cleopatra, she turns to Aheno- 
barbus, and asks: ““What shall we do?” 

He answers: “Think and die.” 

There is nothing 
else for one to do. 
If one’s thoughts 

arebeautiful, one’s 
life must be beau- 
tiful, which is the 
aim of living 

_ for every 

> true 

» Epicu- 

pee rean. 


JACK HENDERSON AND NINA BLAKE, WHO PLAYED TOGETHER IN “THE GARDEN OF EDEN,” IN VAUDEVILLE 
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The Art of 
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T has been my good fortune to 
| play many lovely ladies on the 








L_= Ij stage; a wonderful procession 
of spirited women, noble and gracious 
women, clever and vivacious, have been 
companions of my activities. I have al- 
ways associated with delightful indi- 
vidualities ever since as Parthenia in 
‘Ingomar the Barbarian,” I first spoke 
before the footlights the words, “I go 
to wash the cups.” In the plays, these 
women are’ always achieving a happy 
marriage. In the art of the theatre one 
must show each one at her.very best. 

Mary Tudor of “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower,” Colombe of Browning’s 
“Colombe’s Birthday,” Galatea, who, 
ceasing to be marble became human— 
each one of these hasea persorial quality 
which associates her with Shakespeare’s 
women. They would all have understood 
Portia; Portia would have understood 
them. She was the original lawyer who 
masked herself and her legal intentions. 
She left her home at Belmont, went to 
Venice and won a case against Shylock, 
the grasping Merchant of Venice. 
Beatrice, who proved such a ‘spirited 
protagonist in her courtship duel with 
Benedick; Rosalind, who traveled far 
for love; Juliet Capulet, brave young 
thing ; and the daring Viola—all showed 
certain qualities in common. 

Courage as well as charm, firmness 
and decision are in the make-up of 
every one of these women. Each one 


and her 


husband 


‘ 


shows in varying degree her tempera- 
ment of the intellect. Time cannot 
wither that, nor custom stale it. A great 
plasticity is characteristic of all intel- 
lectually temperamental women. 

Vitality of the intellect gives artistic 
plasticity and enables the artist to work 
continually and to get results. The emo- 
tionally temperamental merely get 
effects. 

If Iam “alike in everything,” as some 
of my critics have said, it is because 
there is a certain great quality alike in 
all these fine women. One who studies 
them persistently and tries to present 
them year after year knows their sim- 
ilarity and knows too that their likeness, 
as well as their unlikeness, must'be pre- 
sented in the art of the theatre. 

We are fortunate to-day that these 
women’s parts are played in our theatre 
by women and not by young men as 
they’ were in Shakespeare’s days. It 
seems almost impossible that then it 
was considered impossible for a woman 
to play a woman’s part on the stage. No 
one questions our right now to play 
those parts. Clever women like those of 
Shakespeare always come to their own, 
no matter how long it takes them. 

Kate—Katharine of “The Taming of 
the Shrew,”—is one of the cleverest of 
women. She is a very modern sort of 
person. If more women were as clever 
as Kate, there would be more happy 
marriages. “Kate was no more of a 
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“IF MORE WOMEN WERE 
AS CLEVER AS Kate, IN 
‘THE TAMING OF THE 
SHREW, THERE WOULD 
BE MORE HAPPY MAR- 
RIAGES” 
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really was, or to ap- 
preciate how 
much Kate had 

to outwit. 

There is 


cleverness 

as. well) as 

wrath in Kate's 

exasperation when 

she slaps her sister 

and turns upon her father to 

tell him that he cares oly for Bianca: 


She is your tréasure; she must have a 
I must dance barefoot on her wedding day ! 


Kate was determined not to “dance 
in a brass kettle,” an elder sister’s pro- 
verbial prerogative if the younger sis- 
ter settles herself first in life. Kate re- 
solved to go into the politics of the 
situation. She became militant in her 
methods. She threw things and. broke 
things until she attracted the gallant and 
conquering youngPetruchio. He felt that 
here was a lively mate worthy of him- 
self. When Petruchio had married her 
and carried her off over his shoulder, 
Kate was clever enough to learn from 
experience how. to behave. She soon 
had him at her feet. Yet this was. the 


lover who had actually kicked out of'his: 


path-way the first rose 
she tossed to him, 

at the begin- 

ning of 
their 


“OF COURSE Kate WAS 
MILITANT TO GAIN HER 
ENDS. SHE WAS NOT 
MILITANT BECAUSE SHE 
WANTED TO BE” 
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stormy court- 

, ship: This hus- 

band who began by 

browbeating her and 

roaring in a would-be terrify- 

ing manner very soon made uncondi- 
tional surrender to her. 

I always like to laugh at the end of 
this play. It is the very best kind of 
farce. Kate’s laughter at the end means 
a lot: It is very natural that she should 
laugh ‘when she has won the field. 

The late: Professor Rolfe, the great 
Shakesperean of Harvard, used to say 
many kind things to me about'my work, 
and he especially liked Kate’s laughing 
at the end of this great farce. Kate 
used to be played as a very “up-stage” 
sort of person. She really doesn’t seem 
so at all when you study her clever in- 
tellectual temperament. 

Of course she was militant to gain 
her ends. She was not militant because 
she» desired to be: She knew exactly 
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how a woman feels when she is obliged 
to throw things in order to gain her 
rights. The right she especially wanted 
was to enter a happy marriage, a very 
important right for woman as well as 
for man. 

Militant English women to-day have 
to throw things about in order to get 
their political rights. They will get 
them. Women who live in England say 
that it is necessary for them to be mili- 
tant, that conditions make it necessary. 
From our point of view in this country 
it does not seem necessary for women 
to take such a course anywhere. These 
are modern times, and modern meth- 
ods certainly are being used in our 
own country. The militant method 
was logical in Kate’s time. Now it 
is—antiquated! Of course I believe 
absolutely in political 
equality as in all 
other high 
equali- 
ties for 
women 


OBSERVATION HAS 
BEEN THAT WOMEN 
WHO ARE HAPPILY 
MARRIED DO THE BEST 
WORK IN THE ART OF 
THE THEATRE, AS 
IN ALL ARTS” 


and for 

men. I find 

that all the nice 

men I talk with 
believe in political 
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equality. Mr. Sothern believes in it, 
It seems surprising to me that any 
one should object to equal franchise. It 
will be interesting to see how it will be 
when it comes, We know how it is in 
the older societies without it, and know 
too how it is with the two million Amer- 
ican women who are already full cit- 
izens in several of our states. It seems 
to be very good for the women them- 
selves. It also seems to be a very good 
thing for their sons. Boys certainly have 
very intelligent companions in mothers 
who not only know about civic affairs 
but have a voice in their improvement. 
Using her brains in municipal house- 
keeping only makes a woman keener in 
other duties. It can’t hurt a boy .to see 
that his mother is intelligent enough to 
“use her influence” by the telling aid of 
the ballot to help accom- 
— anything she 
is interested 
n, in public 
 eghodls, in 
music 


for the 

parks, in 
clean milk 
service, good 
roads, or any thing of 
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that sort. Power like this brings consid- 
eration from every member of the fam- 
ily. Millions of women working for 
wages need more consideration, and 
need more power. 

In the theatre an actress has-plenty of 
consideration for her work without aid 
of this kind. I realize that personally I 
have many advantages that are not to 
be overlooked. I should not be modern, 
and alive in our modern times if I were 
not interested in those less fortunate 
than myself. Their work deserves a 
greater measure of success. 

Any success means a great deal of 
work. My observation has been that 
women who are happily married do the 
best work in the art of the theatre as 
in all the arts—im the long run, and in 
any large body of achievement. Frag- 
méntary good work has beeh done by 
unhappy women of genius in poetry, 
painting, music; and such sad stars 
have shone with wonderful promise for 
a short time on the stage. But success 
that lasts not only exacts of a woman 
a life-time of work, but also demands 
that she shall have a happy life as well. 

People do not realize how seriously 
and continually we of the theatre work. 
Even in summer when we are supposed 
to be idle, there is a great deal of genu- 
ine work to do. One must never neg- 
lect one’s voice, or one’s exercise, and 
there are endless details to be decided 
on for future performances, And of 
course one must store up vitality. 

It takes immense vitality to make the 
art of the theatre convincing. One must 
have plasticity in order to mold an audi- 
ence to the thought one is giving out to 
them. By plasticity I mean, you under- 
stand, something different from, tem- 
perament in the usual sense. I mean 
intellectual temperament. 

In the greatest vitality there are 
ebbings and flowings of strength. No 
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artist can be always at the ebb tide of 
power. Always in the best acting there 
is a sort of spell—shall I call it hypno- 
tism? One feels the effluence going 
forth from one, the vital something, 
and feels it taking hold of persona’: 

ties on the other side of the footlights. 

I suppose every successful actress 
from Rachel to Madame Bernhardt has 
had experience of the personalized re- 
sponse when all the individuals of an 
audience seem held by this spell. 

An interesting example of this comes 
to my mind, Once, after “As Yow Like 
It,” I was asked, “What do you put on 
your face to make it so gray? Your pal- 
lor is actually gray. What do yow use?” 

They thought I turned up stage and 
put something on my face. I didn’t at 
all, of course. My color looked exactly 
the same to those on the stage with me. 
The suggestion of gray pallor was so 
strong to the audience that this hypno- 
tized person insisted that my own face 
actually turned gray. 

‘ Onthe other hand we are sometimes 
forced on the stage to be conscious— 
or sub-conscious, of some highly excit- 
ing or humorous happening entirely 
foreign to the play. When this comes at 
a tense moment of the drama it requires 
all the concentration of one’s art to 
carry off the situation. The voltage of 
the spell which is crossing the foot- 
lights must instantly be multiplied. 

For example, the last time we played 
“Romeo and Juliet” at the Garrick 


’ Theatre in Chicago, some very young 


girl in the balcony suddenly laughed 
aloud at hearing the familiar quotation, 
“Oh, would I were a glove upon that 
hand.” For a second the humor of her 
ignorance must have appealed to many 
in the audience. But the instant passed 
while Juliet, responding, gave forth 
great measure of vitality in her passion- 
ate declaration of love. 
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SAM HARRIS AND GEORGE COHAN. 


TWO STUDIES OF MRS. HARRIS BY 
MOFFETT, CHICAGO 


ga |LEVEN years 
| E; fa go two men 
————J met on a Staten 
Island ferry boat and be- 
gan an acquaintance which jj 
was soon to exert an im- 
portant influence upon 
American theatricals. The 
two were George M. Cohan 
and Sam H. Harris. Until 
that moment the pair were 
unknown to each other ex- 
cept by reputation. 

The occasion was a Sunday 
outing of the Words and Music 
Club, a not very stable social 





George M. 
Cohan’s 
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pointed themselves catcher and 
pitcher, respectively, on the 
same team. 

Both still recall that the 
game was played without a 
ball. Song-writers being ever 
careless and shiftless, they 
had forgotten to bring along 
the prime essential of the 

sport. The members were abun- 
dantly equipped ‘with masks, 
gloves and bats, but no one had 


organization of song-writers. A remembered to provide a ball. - 
clambake, unlimited beer and a In consequence of this omission 
baseball game were the features 7 the game was played with 
of the day’s menu. Merely by |@ apples picked from a neighbor- 
chance Cohan took a seat on deck ‘ ing orchard. 

near Harris, and the two drifted The friendship which had 
into conversation. Throughout its inception in that chance 
the remainder of the day they meeting took firm hold. From 
were inseparable, and when the the beginning neither hesitated 
two baseball nines were selected to express his admiration for 
Messrs. Cohan and Harris ap- the other, and the result is a 
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that Harris was drawn into theatricals on an 
imposing scale, Previously he had made the 
acquaintance of the town halls in Staten Island 
and Long Island as A. H. Woods’ first assistant. 
Woods was a barnstormer in those days, and 
derived his income from organizing “turkey” 
shows of no merit whatsoever and foisting them 
at holiday time upon the unsuspecting yokels of 
near-by communities. Woods had visited this ter- 
ritory.so frequently 
with his worthless 
companies that 
a return en- 
gagement by 
this time 
had become 
hazardous, 
and Har- 
ris was 
pressed 
into serv- 
ice as the 
ostensible 
owner and 
manager of the 
strolling play~ 



































ful business 
partnership 

of two of 

the most ac- 
tive young 
men in the- 
atricals. 


Previously 
Mr. Harris, with SNAPSHOTS OF HARRIS 
whom I am espe- “ana 
cially concerned, . 
had experienced the vicissitudes of a haphaz- 
ard career. Born in Mulberry street, on the East 
Side, of poor parents, he was obliged to shift 
for himself at the age of twelve years. He tried 
at intervals the positions of printer’s devil, cash 
boy in a department store, messenger boy and 
corner newspaper vendor. 

He betrayed the first sign of showmanship 
when he boldly established himself in the cough- 
drop business. His packages were sold on the 
street from a tray at five cents each, and in order 
to. attract a crowd, young Harris sang comic 
songs in a voice that never was more than a 
rumor, As a side line he promoted variety enter- 
tainments and dances in Bowery halls. Ulti- 
mately he was made agent and manager of the 
Empire Toilet Supply Company, the function 
of which was to keep downtown offices equipped 
with towels and soap. 











ers. On sev- 
eral occa- 
sions Woods 
found it 
convenient 


























It was through Terry McGovern, the pugilist, 
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McGovern has long since 
outlived his prize-ring use- 
fulness, and has, in fact, 
been the victim of chronic 
illness, his former man- 
ager still treats him with 
a tenderness and a gener- 
osity which bespeak Sam 
H. Harris as the most 
loyal of men. Indeed, dur- 
ing the days of McGov- 
ern’s complete incapacity, 
Harris provided: liberally 
for the former champion, 
and that he will continue 
to do so nod one who knows 
him can doubt. 

It was when Harris con- 
tributed McGovern to the 
uplift of “The Gay Morn- 
ing Glories” and “The 

Bowery After Dark” 

that he obtained his 
first foothold in 
the drama. Mc- 
Govern proved 


: mee to be as power- 
to lock Harris in the ful a box-office 


box-office while he stencitod ae 
made way with the i % i Richard Mans 


receipts, leaving his 
assistant to face the field, and soon 


angry mob of credi- 
tors and disgruntled 
patrons. 

Always shrewd and |, pers 
alert, Harris was pisqinc 
quick to note the clev- 
erness of Terry McGovern when first his 
eyes rested on that prize-ring luminary in 
the Greenpoint Athletic Club. The following 
day Harris became McGovern’s manager, 
and soon the young Brooklyn Terror was 
well on his way to international: fame. In 
five years he had won the bantamweight cham- 
pionship of the world from Pedlar Palmer. 
Later on he whipped George Dixon, the 
featherweight champion, and shortly after- 
wards knocked out Frank Erne, of lightweight 
supremacy. Thus he became the world’s cham- 
pion in three classes under Harris’ guardian- 
ship. 

During this association McGovern won 
$200,000 in purses, and Harris won as much 
or more in wagers. That Harris does not for- 
get the advantages of that early combination 
may be deduced from the fact that, although 

MR. AND MRS. HARRIS ON AN OUTING TRIP 
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MRS. SAM HARRIS AND HER LIT- 
TLE NIECE, MARY AGNES COHAN, 
AT ATLANTIC CITY 
Harris branched out with 
P. H. Sullivan and A. H. 
Woods as the producer of 
popular-price melodrama 
on an elaborate scale. As 
many as nine thrillers at 
a time toured under their 
banner, and “The Fatal 
Wedding” alone earned 

the firm $150,000. 

No account of Harris’ 
career would be complete 
without a mention of its 
horse-racing period, Like 
all the members of the 
Hesper Club; a downtown 
social organization of 
which Harris was-re- 
peatedly the president, 
the race track and 
gambling of all de- 
scriptions possessed 
attractions for him. 
Nothing would do for 
him, therefore, when 
money began to pour 
in through. McGovern 
and the melodramas, 








PARTNER 








MRS. HARRIS AND ANOTHER 
NIECE, HELEN FRANCES 
COHAN 
stable of thoroughbreds. 

Harris and his partner, 
Sullivan, soon became fac- 
tors on the leading tracks 
of the country. At one 
time their stable totaled 
fourteen horses, several of 
them favorably known to 
breeders and _ turfmen. 
One of the best of their 


mrs. Harris Stable was one 
AT BeLcravE Sadie S., _ still 


LAKES well remem- 
bered. Harris had the ut- 
most faith in the horse, 
and early in the winter 
began placing bets on her 








for the Chicago 
Derby, to be run the 
following spring. 

At the outset, in 
the winter books, the 
odds were 400-1. So 
much money was 
wagered by Sullivan 
and Harris that’Sadie_ 
S. went to the post at 
8-1. No less a sum 





but to assemble a sec saw H. HARRIS AND WINCHEEL than $260,000. was 
SMITH AT PALM BEACH. (MR. HARRIS 


WAS ALSO THERE) 
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stood her act of mutiny several other horses passed 

her. Again and again he urged his mount to show 

the burst of speed he knew she was capable of, 

but it was not until within one hundred yards 

of the wire that she, now goaded on by whip, 

delivered the best that was in her. Even under 

this restraint she finished fourth in a large 
field. 

Harris and Sullivan nearly collapsed. They 

had been on the verge of a fortune, and the 

dismissal of the misguided trainer, which fol- 

lowed shortly afterwards, afforded 

them little consolation. This incident 

marked the beginning of Harris’ 

indifference to the turf. Little by 

little both his stable and his avail- 

able funds dwindled, and one day 

he found himself in Providence, 

with seven racers on his hands 





their prospective 
winnings. Harris 

engaged a cele- 

brated jockey, 

named McGinn, 

to ride the horse 

at the Derby, and, 

acting under the ad- 

vice of his trainer, in- 
structed McGinn to hold 
in Sadie S. until the 
stretch. 

“As you turn into the 
stretch,” continued Harris, 
“Sullivan and I will be 
standing on a coach inside 
the rail. Watch for us, and 
if you think the horse will 
win, nod your head.” 

With this fortune at 
stake, one may easily im- 
agine the thrill experienced 
by Harris and his partner 
when McGinn, espying 
them at the turn, nodded 
his head vigorously. Sadie 
S. was then fourth, and 
manifestly objecting to the 
“wraps” under which the 
jockey, according to in- 
structions, was _ holding 
her. The leaders had just 
laid back their ears for 
the final spurt to the wire, 
when McGinn loosened his 
hold on the reins and 
urged Sadie S. on. 

But the humiliated horse, 
resentful under the handi- 
cap of “wraps,” sulked. 
Before McGinn under- 
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ABOVE, MRS. WINCHELL SMITH AND MRS. HARRIS; IN THE 
LOWER CIRCLE, A POSTCARD PHOTOGRAPH OF MRS. HARRIS; 
BELOW, MR. AND MRS. HARRIS AT ATLANTIC CITY 












and no money with which to buy them 
feed. 

Running about the stable was a Bos- 
ton bulldog. Harris had previously 
promised Joe Vendig—“Circular Joe,” 
of bookmaking fame—just such a dog, 
and he coveted this one. 

“T’ll buy that dog of you,” he said to 
its owner. 

“Tt’s not for sale,” replied the latter. * 

“Everything must have its price,” re- 
plied Harris. “Name yours.” 

“I couldn’t sell him for less than 
$250,” answered the owner, “and I am 
not sure I would let him go for that.” 

“Do you see those horses?” asked 
Harris, pointing to the heads of seven 
thoroughbreds that were bobbing out of 
the stalls. “I’ll give you the entire lot 
for that dog.” 

At first, the dog’s owner was incredu- 
lous, but upon Harris’ assurance that 
he was in earnest the deal was consum- 
mated.- Harris executed a bill of sale 
of the stable, gathered the dog under his 
arm, and left Providence that night. 
The incident was the swan song of his 
racing career. 

Harris had long admired ‘George M. 
Cohan beforé that chance meeting. on 
the ferry-boat. One day while Cohan 
was touring in Texas in “Running for 
Office,” Harris telegraphed him an offer 
for the rights of “The Governor’s Son.” 
In his reply Cohan stated that he was 
then engaged in writing a musical piece, 
entitled “Little Johnnie Jones,” and 
urged Harris to produce it. It was ar- 
ranged that the two form a partnership 
for this purpose. 

A little later they met in New York 
to discuss the details. On the spot they 
effected a partnership by word of 
mouth, It is the boast of both of them 
that to this day there does not exist so 
much as the scratch of a pen in the way 
of documentary evidence of their re- 
spective rights and interest. Their en- 
tire association has been based on mu- 
tual faith and confidence. 

“Of course,” said Harris, when they 
were discussing the production of “Lit- 
tle Johnnie Jones,” “we shall be obliged 
to raise some money.” 

“Haven’t you any?” asked Cohan. 

“Not a cent,” replied Harris. 


GEORGE M. COHAN’S PARTNER | 


“Neither have I,” confessed Cohan, 
“but I have a number of friends.” 

“All right,” declared Harris, “you go 
out to-morrow and see what money you 
can raise.” 

Cohan returned to Harris’ office the 
following night shamefaced. 

“I have been in Brooklyn all day,” he 
explained, “endeavoring to raise money 
among my friends. I didn’t get much.” 

“How much?” asked Harris. 

“Only $3,000,” replied his partner. 

“That’s very good for Brooklyn,” 
said Harris. “Now to-morrow work 
Newark.” : 

“Little Johnnie Jones” began its ca- 
reer in Hartford, Conn., on October 10, 
1904. The managers arrived in that city 
with less than $50 in cash. Most of the 
equipment had been purchased on credit 
or with funds loaned by friends. At the 
outset the piece did not prosper. By dint 
of more borrowing, the management 
was able to keep the play on tour for 
four weeks and finally to bring it into 
the Liberty Theatre, New York. From 
that moment the enterprise prospered. 

Organized at first to present only 
Cohan musical comedies, the firm — 
branched out little by little and now has © 
so many profitable enterprises to its 
credit that the slogan, “Another Cohan 
and Harris success” possesses real sig- 
nificance. “George Washington, Jr.,” 
the second attraction under their joint 
management, earned profits of $75,000. 
Next came “45 Minutes from Broad- 
way,” which yielded to Cohan & Harris 
and Klaw & Erlanger $300,000. 
Among their other most successful 
products have been “The Fortune ~ 
Hunter,” “Get Rich Quick Walling- — 
ford,” “The House Next Door,” “Of- 
ficer 666,” “The Yankee Prince,” “The 
Little Millionaire.” “Broadway Jones,” 
“The Man Who Owns Broadway,” 
“The Red Widow,” “Stop Thief,” 
“Nearly Married,” “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate,” and “The Beauty Shop.” 

The firm also controls several impor- 
tant theatres, including the Astor and 
the Bronx in New York and the Grand 
Opera House in Chicago. It has kept © 

free from entanglements, and has pur-. 
sued a_fearless, independent course, re- 
gardless of the bickerings of the two 
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“leading theatrical factions. In some ways 
Cohan & Harris is the most progress- 
ive firm in America. Certainly it is the 
most popular with players, authors, 
newspaper writers and the public. 

Indirectly due to a decision made by 
Harris, Donald Brian received the op- 
portunity that eventually made him a 
star. When Henry W. Savage was about 


" to produce “The Merry Widow,” he 


desired the services of Jack Gardner, 
then appearing in “The Talk of New 
York,” for the réle of Prince Danilo. 
_ At the same time Donald Brian was 

acting a part in “so Miles from Bos- 
ton,” which Cohan wished to play him- 
self. Therefore, in response to Mr. Sav- 
age’s request, Harris urged him to cast 
Brian for the part of Danillo. 

At first Savage protested, but, for 
lack of more promising material, at 
length agreed to engage Brian for $100 
a week. Immediately Cohan and Harris 
_ released him. Almost overnight “The 
Merry Widow” made Brian famous, 
and he is now one of Charles Froh- 
man’s foremost stars. 

As is generally known in the theatri- 
cal profession, Cohan and Harris mar- 
ried sisters, members of the numerous 
Nolan family of Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. The story of their first meeting 
with their future wives has not, how- 
ever, appeared in print. Agnes and 
Alice Nolan were two of eighteen Nolan 
children to seek work at an early age. 
Their sister, under the name of Lola 


Merrill, already had been employed in ~ 


the chorus of “Little Johnnie Jones,” 
and at the beginning of its second sea- 
son, Agnes and Alice also made appli- 
cation. 

They approached Harris one day on 
the stage during a rehearsal. He was 
struck with their appearance, and of- 
fered them positions at $18 a week. The 
two buxom Irish girls turned up their 
noses. . 

“We will not enter the chorus for 
less than $25 a week,” one of them de- 

‘clared haughtily, and the pair started to 
walk away. 

“Hey, George,” said Harris to his 
partner, “here are two swell looking 
girls, but they ask $25 a week.” 

Cohan glanced at them. 
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“Call them back,” he ordered, “and 
engage them. Try to get them for $22, 
but pay them $25 if necessary.” 

The Misses Nolan were immediately 
placed under contract. Not long after- 
wards Cohan married Miss Agnes. A 
few months later the Rialto was startled 
to learn that Harris had married her 
sister. 

Mrs. Cohan and Mrs. Harris have 
developed into exceptionally pretty 
women. Mrs. Harris is of a striking 
brunette type, and always arouses favor- 
able comment at “first nights” and other 
gatherings of the Broadway crowd. She 
has imbibed much of the spirit of good- 
fellowship for which her husband is 
noted, and is more or less the “life” of 
any party in which she happens to par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris enjoy a great 
deal of fun together. She usually accom- 
panies him on tours when he is visiting 
his attractions, and is not infrequently 
called into consultation when he has a 
new play under consideration. Both ride 
horseback, play tennis, swim, fish and 
romp generally together. Out in the 
open when engaged in a play spell they 
are quite like two children. 

Miss Lola, of the Nolan family, is 
now prominent in vaudeville. Miss 
Grace Nolan is a member of “The 
Beauty Shop” company, and there are 
still other little Nolans in line for a 
course in the Cohan and Harris dra- 
matic school. 

_It was a Cohan & Harris produc- 
tion that changed the tide of fortunes 
at the Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, re- 
christened the Colonial. Following the 
disastrous fire and loss of life at the 
Iroquois, the theatre had been avoided 
by Chicago’s citizens. Klaw & Erlanger, 
managers of the playhouse, finally de- 
cided to book “45 Minutes from Broad- 
way” there. This action was generally 
conceded to be suicidal. 

On the second night of the engage- 
ment Messrs. Cohan and Harris were 
fearful of visiting the theatre, lest the 
scant patronage should cause them sad- 
ness. They finally drove to the theatre 
shortly after eight, and timidly glanced 
out of the cab window at the entrance. 
They beheld a crowd in front. 













“Great Scott,” exclaimed Cohan, “it’s 
another fire!” 

Harris looked more closely. 

“No, by thunder, that crowd leads to 
the box-office,” he shouted. 

Both young men clambered out of the 

cab, and actually went down on their 
knees on the sidewalk, and uttered pray- 
ers of thankfulness. 
. i The relationship between George M. 
: Cohan and Sam H. Harris is of the 
: Damon and Pythias order. Harris hon- 
estly believes his partner to be the most 
accomplished playwright, actor and 
stage director in the world. Cohan, for 
his part, is confident that Harris is a 
managerial genius. The strength of the 
friendship between the two men is in- 
spiring. There is an admiration, an af- 
fection and a loyalty which each feels 
for the other that is delightful to con- 
template. 

Out of office hours, they are “pals.” 
In their office and before members of 
their companies, they. are “Mr. Cohan” 
and “Mr. Harris.” A scorn of snobbery 
is characteristic of both. If you asked 
Cohan to give a concise description of 
Harris, he undoubtedly would reply, 
“He is a regular fellow.” 

A “regular fellow” in the Cohan and 
‘Harris vernacular means a_ sincere, 
natural, human type of man. Above all 
else Sam H. Harris possesses those at- 
tributes. He despises the conceit of 
actors, and ridicules the arrogance of 
many of his colleagues. Cohan and Har- 
ris’ abhorrence of the man without red 
blood in his veins is almost fanatic. 

At the recent dinner given by the 
Friars to Irving Berlin, Cohan con- 
cluded his post prandial remarks as 
follows: 

“I like Irving Berlin because he is a 
regular fellow. He does not wear funny 
a clothes, and he wears his watch and his 
| handkerchief in his pockets—where 
F they belong.” 

Harris is the executive of the firm. 
It is he who attends to the details of the 
office. Cohan frequently is not in evi- 
dence for weeks at a stretch, although 
during those periods he is usually at 
work on a new play which is to enhance 
the revenue and glory of his firm. The 
big managerial strokes are executed by 
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Harris, although never without ea 
consultation with his partner. Toget! 
they pass on all manuscripts submitt 

Frequently they do not agree at 
hearing, and occasionally a play is p 
duced without the confidence of one 
the other of them. Sometimes on 
makes mistakes, but these mistakes)” 
however costly, are never alluded to” 
afterwards. Each has rejected play 
which subsequently proved to be b 
successes, but no recrimination ever f 
lowed. 

When the two are separated b 
exigencies of the enterprises in ha 
they hold nightly conferences by tele- 
gram and long distance telephone. 
tween them they have established th 
record for whipping deficient plays int 
successes. Among their most remuners 
tive plays the majority were not suc 
cessful in the beginning. Each, however, 
instinctively finds the weak spot, a 
each—Cohan, of course, more than hi 
partner—discovers the remedy. I have 
known them to produce and withdraw 
a play three times before daring a N 
York hearing, and eventually to “put 
over.” 

In my opinion George M. Cohan tn= 
derstands this sort of tinkering a little” 
better than any other man concerned in 
theatricals. His only competitor is 
Harris, E 

“Any fellow who could be associated _ 
closely with George M. Cohan as long 
as I have and couldn’t learn something” 
about the show business,” says Harris, 
“must be exceedingly stupid.” ; 

Like Cohan, Harris is generous to the 
point of prodigality. He is eternall 
going into his pockets to help the needy, © 
many of them unworthy. More than 
one-half the benefit performances i 
behalf of destitute players and mana-— 
gers are promoted by Harris, and they 
are invariably successful. For Harris is” 
all energy and enthusiasm. A born ‘. 
bler, he never hesitates to ‘take chances, 
nor does he whimper when he loses. _ 

I have never met a more lovable, 
more magnetic man than Sam H. Har 
ris. He is at ease in whatever company 
circumstances place him. His min 
works rapidly ; his wit is alert and at the 
first contact with him one likes him. 


















































































nner given by Henry Arthur Jones, 
English dramatist, at Claremont. 
he guests included several Harvard 

d Yale professors and sedate leaders 

the literary field. The gathering prom- 
ised to be sober and somber—at least, 

did until Harris arrived. His entrance 
“speech—an allusion to his evening 
clothes—put everybody in good humor, 
“and ten minutes later he was clinking 
cocktail glasses with the most serious of 
‘the men present. Before that night 
‘ended he had organized a. quartette 
among the guests—dubbing it the Rot- 
ten City Quartette—and directing them 
‘through a series of ragtime melodies 
"and “barber shop” chords. 

For a man who has so many responsi- 
‘bilities he derives much pleasure from 
life.. Frequently, in the midst of his busi- 
est day he drops all office cares and 
hastens to the Polo Grounds. He seldom 
misses a promising prize fight, and all- 
night sessions at the club or cabaret hold 
no terrors for him. A thin, dapper 
young man, there are various stories of 
fistic encounters in which he has met 
‘more powerful antagonists and defeated 
them. He is alert both physically and 
mentally, and is a fine type of depend- 
able manhood. 

In the course of their partnership 
- Cohan and Harris have made two mil- 
‘lion dollars. It is doubtful if they have 
saved any considerable amount of this 
sum, although their theatrical holdings 
are valuable and important. In Mr. 
Harris’ own words, here is the secret 
of his success: 

“T attribute our present position to be- 
ing honest with ourselves. I don’t ‘kid’ 
myself. Also I don’t go on thinking I 
am right all the time.” 

It has been my good fortune to be 
associated with Harris in two produc- 
tions. In both cases I found him to be 


not only an expert stage director, but 
prolific in ideas and possessed of a keen 
knowledge of the public taste. Neither 
he nor Cohan will accept for production 
a play which by any stretch of the . 
imagination might be construed to be 
salacious. They believe in clean drama 
and clean money. 

Harris is exceedingly witty, and is 
the author of much of the repartee that 
is quoted in Broadway assemblages. 
Once I sat next him at an impressive 
dinner given in the Hotel St. Regis. The 
guests in the main were notably of the 
high brow persuasion. Among them 
might be mentioned Professor Brander 
Matthews, Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke 
and William Winter. 

The speeches were all serious and 
more or less pedantic, and Harris’ nerv- 
ousness told me that he was not enjoy- 
ing himself. Nevertheless, he listened 
intently, and endeavored to get the sig- 
nificance of the stilted language that 
was being uttered. 

“Little Johnnie Jones” had just been 
produced, and Harris was only begin- 
ning to get out of the popular-price and 
East Side atmosphere. 

Finally, the erudite John Corbin, then 
the dignified dramatic critic of the Sun, 
and subsequently Literary Director of 
the New Theatre, arose to speak. His 
subject was “Literature and_ the 
Drama.” 

Mr. Corbin spoke verbosely and pro- 
foundly. He quoted from the ancient 
Greek drama and he quoted from 
Browning. His delivery was heavy, and 
his vocabulary polysyllabic. With one 
hand to his ear Harris endeavored to 
sound the depths of Mr. Corbin’s learn- 
ing. At length, after Mr. Corbin had 
quoted a long passage from Horace, 
Harris turned to me and whispered: 

“Now I know why that guy didn’t 
like ‘Little Johnnie Jones.’ ” 













BACK to 


the BALLADS 


“RAG-TIME IS DEAD—KICKED 
TO DEATH BY POPULARITY’’ 





By David Moore 


ave at last succumbed to the 
turkey trot and the tango, now that 
every peasant and aristocrat between 
Lapland and the Nile has gone dippy 
over rag-time, the incessant young men 
who inhabit Tin Pan Alley in New 
York, U. S. A., have found it neces- 
sary to think out a new musical 
fashion. 

Rag-time is dead—kicked to death 
by popularity. 

Sometime in the middle of the sum- 
mer the problem of a successor was 
solved, and ever since the answer be- 
came generally known scores of fran- 
tic composers have been accustoming 
themselves to a new style of writing. 
It’s much the samé as the revolution 
that would be caused in dress-making 
circles were it suddenly decided to re- 
vert to hoopskirts or to bustles. And 
what do you suppose the new music- 
hall, hand-organ and phonograph ditty 
is to be like? That’s it! You've guessed 
it! Ballad! We’re going back to the 
sob stuff—the songs that reek with heart 
interest, the pitiful tales of beautiful 
young women. who loved not wisely 
but too much, the sad stories of white- 
haired mothers whose sons have gone 
to the front, whose husbands’ pictures 
have been turned to the wall, who love 
to prove that there’s always somebody 
left to love you if you only live to love. 

Back to the ballads! Soon you'll have 
forgotten “Alexander’s Rag Time 


W that England and the ad- 
N joining continent of Europe 
h 
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Band” and cold shivers will accompany 
even the thought of “Everybody’s Do- 
ing It.” Right this minute a dozen clerks: 
are dusting off piles of the songs of 
yesterday—stacks that have been hid- 
den in the dark background of un- 
touched shelves for years. Now they’ré 
again in front. You can see them in 
every other shop window. Hundreds 
of young women are demonstrating 
them on cheap pianos. Demonstrating 
what? You know very well. Demon- 
strating “After the Ball,” “Just Break 
the News to Mother” and “In the Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree.” Say good-by 
to the shoulder-humping, ankle-twisting 
rag and prepare to cry. You remember 
how the old stories ran. 


The Oriole with joy was sweetly singing; — 
The little brook was babble-ing its tune; ~~ 
The village bells at noon were gaily 


ringing— 

The world seemed brighter than a harvest 
moon. 

For there within my arms I gently 
pressed you; 

And, blushing red, you slowly turned 
away. 

I can’t forget the way I once caressed 


you, 
I only pray we'll meet another day. 


In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree, 
Where the love in your eyes I could see. 
When the voice that I heard, 

Like the song of a bird, 

Seemed to. whisper sweet music to me. 
I could hear the dull buzz of the bee 
In the blossoms as you said to me: 
“With a heart that is true 














I'll be waiting for you— 
In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” 
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The second verse, you will recall, was 
sung slower. The pale young man in a 
dress suit took a step nearer the screen 

here the stereopticon displayed the an- 

cestral cottage basking in the quiet light 
‘of a peaceful August afternoon. A dap- 
“per young city chap, with a black band 
‘around his left arm, descended from a 
‘livery rig and shook hands with a wobbly 
" old gentleman across-the garden gate. 
“In a voice full of tears the tenor went 
on: 

“T’ve really come a long way from the city 

And tho’ my heart is breaking I'll be 

brave. 

I’ve brought this bunch of flowers; I 

think they’re pretty 

To place upon a freshly moulded grave. 

If em will show me, Father, where she’s 

in 

Or, if it’s far, just point it out to me.” 

Said he: “She told us all when she was 

dying 

To bury her beneath the apple tree.” 


In the shade, etc. 


- . That’s the way they all went and 
that’s the way the popular airs of to- 
Morrow are going to go. No more of 


these: 


Honey, honey, can’t you hear? 
Funny, funny music, dear; 
Aint the funny strain 

Goin’ to your brain 

Like a bottle of wine? 

Fine! 

Hon’, Hon’, Hon’, Hon’ 
Take a chance. 

One, One, One, One 

Little dance— 


No indeed. We’re through with them. 
Hurray for the Blub Ballads! Wont 
it seem like old times? Remember how 
of a summer night we used to sit on the 
fence in front of our Best Girl’s house 
and harmonize? Remember .the barber 
shop chord we could never quite get— 
the one when we said “lips for me?” 


Just break the news to Mother, 

She knows how dear I love her, 
And tell her not to wait for me, 
For I’m not coming home. 

Just say there is no other 

Can take the place of Mother; 

Then kiss her dear, sweet lips for me 
And break the news to her. 


That was a hard one, wasn’t it—that 
“lips for me?” There'll be a lot more 
_ just as difficult, maybe more so, in the 


new ballads which will be piling off the 
presses directly But we old timers, no 
matter how fancy they make the new 
chords, will always recall with satisfac- 
tion our attempts to master the deep 
blue harmonies that invariably occurred 
at the end of the third from the last line 
of every Charles K. Harris song. For 
instance: 


After the ball is over, 

After the break of morn; 

After the dancers’ leaving; 

After the stars are gone; 

Many a heart is aching 

If you could read them all. 

Many the hopes that have vanished 
After the ball. 


Harris, of course, was the daddy of 
them all when it came to ballads. And 
he wrote both words and music, thus 
doubling the usual royalties until he 
decided even that was not sufficient 
and established a music publishing 
plant and became a veritable one-man 
band. Yes, Harris was and is some bal- 
lad writer. He admits it himself. In a 
document which lies before me now he 
says he is “The World’s Greatest Com- 
poser of Ballads.” Let some one else de- 
cide the accuracy of that statement. The 
fact is that Harris, after leading the 
pack of rough and ready song writers 
throughout the Palmy Years of Sob 
Stuff, is still among those present now 


‘that the era of tear-provokers has come 


back. You must give him some credit 
for lasting. Not often do you hear of a 
man living to see two civil wars, becom- 
ing the father of triplets more than 
once, surviving a second railroad wreck 
or marrying the same wife twice. 


I’ve a longing in my heart for you, 
Louise, 

And for the dear old sunny Southern 
home. 

I can scent the honeysuckle and the 
fragrant jessamine. 

I’ve a longing in my heart for you. 


Remember that? It’s one of Charles 
K.’s, and succeeded without any star- 
tling originality in lines or time. Why is 
it, will some one tell, that Southern 
homes are always sunny and invariably 
hidden ’neath masses of sweet-scented 
honeysuckle and fragrant jessamine? 
You don’t know? Well, I do. Not that 









I found it out by myself. I didn’t. One 
ballad writer told me and all the rest 
insisted his answer was true. 

“To write a successful ballad—that 
is, a serious popular song—you must 
deal with usual people, in usual scenes, 
showing. usual emotions in the usual 
way,” said this man. “If you are writing 
: 2 about the South you mention cotton, jes- 
= samine, the colored mammy, the old 
plantation, sunlight, the Blue and the 
Gray, and stick in a strain of ‘Dixie.’ 
There are a lot of other things just as 
indicative of the South, if not more so, 
but they don’t bear the name-blown-in- 
the-bottle sign. They’re not so well 
known. Can you imagine an Irish song 
without mention of colleen, shamrock 
and the Emerald Isle? Heather and 
thistle, banks and braes, lads and lassies 
must all be put in a Scotch song or the 
public wont recognize it as Scotch. 

“No song of American rural life must 
overlook the old swimmin’ hole, the 
barefoot boy, mother’s or sweetheart’s 
bonnet or the note of the whippoorwill. 
They’re essential. They can’t be left out. 
A male lover in a ballad is always look- 
ing backward—never forward. He is 
dreaming of days that are gone, of faces 
that used to exist and of graveyards 
where the flowers are always bloom- 
ing.” 

Yes, and that isn’t all. Look over—if 
you purpose starting in the race for 
ballad honors—look over the words of 
any half dozen successful popular 
songs of serious import. You will find 
that the thoughts are expressed in sim- 
ple language—and sometimes simple 
has a double meaning. Get this one and 
you'll know what I’m driving at. I take 
it from the Harris stack because he 
seems to be under discussion just at 
present. It’s the chorus of a song called 
“Somewhere.” 








Somewhere the sun is shining, 
Somewhere a little rain. 
Somewhere a heart is pining, 

For love but all in vain. 
Somewhere a soul is drifting, 
Further and far apart, 

Somewhere my love lies dreaming. 
Somewhere, a broken heart. . 





If any newspaper or magazine writer 
ever perpetrated “a soul drifting far 


BACK TO THE BALLADS > 











apart” the editor would tie a can to” 
him, present him with a blue envela De, 
dock his salary or kill him instanth 
But “Somewhere” made a_ fortun 
Wallace Irwin and Franklin P. Adam 
are wizards when it comes to writi 
library lyrics, but both failed tempes 
ously when they tried to write so 
that would “get over” the footlights or 
onto the music-rack of the family pe 
ano. Until they tried and failed they” 
had thousands of admirers who felt 
that they would jostle-the late W. S; 
Paso out of his British boots. They 
idn’t. 

So far as I know, Harris and Billy” 
Jerome and Harry Williams an 
George Cohan and Paul Dresser never ~ 
attempted the literary game. They re 
ize—at least all but Dresser have ] 
me so—that they don’t understand how 
to “get by” writing for readers. The 
write for hearers who listen and under= ~ 
stand through a musical accompani- ~ 
ment. If there is anything in the old 
gag about the cobbler sticking to hi 
last, the song writers seem to know 
better than do our poets and paragrap 
ers. “The Dove of Peace,” written b 
America’s best little versifier, lost more” 
than “In the Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree” made. That means more than 
$50,000. The “Lo” statistics either wer 
buried with O. Henry or by Mr. 
Adams, The cleverness of these gen- 
tlemen is certain and remarkable, but in~ 
no year of their lives have they pro-~ 
duced literature so provocative of: 
financial success as a non-rhyming, two” 
verse ballad called “Dreaming,” written 
by L. W. Heiser. 

But let Mr. Harris have his say. He 
has written more successful ballad 
songs than any other living American 
so far as we can recall. His ideas on the” 
subject of ballad writing are therefo 
worth recording, if for no other rea 
son than that they would seem to show 
how he thinks old-style songs should 
be written to-day. Arise, Mr. Charles K. © 
Harris, and tell us how to write bal- | 
lads. Attention, all who wish 
learn! 

“You must feel what you are v 
ing: you cannot ‘make believe’ in 
heart-story song. It must be real 
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taken from life. A real composer who 
writes ballads must have temperament, 
"a vivid imagination, must know what it 
is to have loved, lost, suffered and 
Struggled ; to have been thrown in con- 


tact with all sorts of humanity; to have 
rubbed elbows with the poor as well as 
the rich; to have known many a heart- 
ache and many a sorrow and to have 
passed through many trials and tribula- 
tions in learning how to value real 
friendship.” 

There! Now you know. Possibly Mr. 
Harris makes the ballad writer a sad 
' sort of person, but Mr. Harris ought 
to know. He can tell you just how he 
came to conceive and evolve each of his 
"songs, but we must call on some other 
members of the Words and Music Club 
this evening, and so will let Mr. Harris 
resume his chair by the fire if he will 
recite one more bit from his own writ- 
ings. We thought so! Mr. Harris will 
oblige once more: 


Will the roses bloom in Heaven? 
Are there any gardens there? 
Any violets and clover 

Way up with the Angels fair? 
Will the branches fill with blossoms, 
And in winter fill with snow? 

Will the roses bloom in Heaven? 
Tell me, Mamma, ere I go! 


Very good, Mr. Harris; very good 
indeed, sir. The Club thanks you. Will 
the tall gentleman in the rear come 
nearer the light?- Ah, that’s better! 
Just as we thought! It’s William Jer- 
ome, the author of “My Pearl is a Bow- 
ery Girl,” “Mr. Dooley,” “Bedelia,” 
“Row, Row, Row,” “Meet Me in Rose 
Time, Rosie,” “Rip Van Winkle Was a 
Lucky Man” and “My Irish Molly-O.” 
Mr. Jerome is possessed of—what shall 
we call it?—a bigger sense of humor 
than the last speaker. Is it true that the 
type of ditty which Mr. Harris calls 
“heart-story songs” is coming back and 
if so how shall we start about exchang- 
ing the rag-time idea for the Blub-Bal- 
lad pattern? Mr. William Jerome, 
ladies and gentlemen! 

“Mr. Chairman and Fellow Tappers 
of Tin Pans and Tills: Yes, ballads are 
returning and I’m glad of it because I'll 
have a chance to parody them. I may 
take a hand and write an original one 


myself. Who can tell? Nobody. You 
see, the comic song has gravitated to the 
absolute limit of ‘rag’ and the natural 
thing is happening—the pendulum is 
swinging back to the other extreme and 
that. means another reign of our old 
friend the Tear Compeller. 

“A popular song, ladies and gentle- 
men, is a song that can be and is 
whistled. Generally it is the result of 
a competent composer setting to music 
a set of verses written by a writer who 
understands both his own business and 
the composer’s. Gilbert and Sullivan 
were the greatest team of popular song 
writers that ever lived. Their stuff is 
called classical only because the words 
were more polished and the music bet- 
ter orchestrated than is the case with 
the average Broadway knock-out song 
hit. Victor Herbert would be tickled to 
death to be known as the author of ‘Be- 
delia,’ and Reginald de Koven would 
give a month’s income to have dashed 
off ‘My Irish Molly-O.’ Popular-song 
writing is either a habit or a disease. 
It can’t be taught. All high-brow writ- 
ers try to put over popular ditties and 
roast us and our crudities because they 
can’t succeed. Nearly all of our best 
song writers have come up from the 
street—they have had none but knock- 
about educations. Did you ever think 
of that? 

“Ballads are written by people who 
can feel, think and write simply—and, 
by the way, they seem to be about the 
only kind of songs a woman can con- 
coct. You can remember Clare Kum- 
mer’s ‘Dearie,’ Anita Owen’s ‘Daisies 
Wont Tell’ and Maude Nugent’s ‘Sweet 
Rosie O’Grady,’ but you’ll admit most 
of us are men. And in closing this Pat- 
rick Henry let me state that the Old 
School furnished the best and most 
prolific song writers. There are not 
many of us left, but those who remain 
are still very much alive. Thank you.” 

Bravo, Mr. Jerome! A speech after 
our own heart—a bit rambling, per- 
hans, but delightfully personal. Truth- 
ful too. May you live long, sir, prosper, 
and write many more popular hits! 
From the rear of the hall comes a mes- 
sage from James O’Dea saying that he 
and Charles Daniels wish to render a 















- couple of verses from their celebrated 
ballad, “Hiawatha.” In view of the fact 
that we have already refused to allow 
Andrew Mack ‘to sing “O Mister 
Moon,” have turned down the request 
of Paul Armstrong that he be allowed 
to accompany his own interpretation of 
“When the Golden Rod Grows Gold- 
*‘ner Every Day,” and have said “No” to 
several offers to sing “The Baggage 
Coach Ahead” and “She Was Only a 
Bird in a Gilded Cage,” we feel it nec- 
essary to put a stop to any attempt to 
revive “Hiawatha.” 

The chair wishes to state emphatic- 
ally that the Words and Music Club 
is no place in which to revive the be- 
whiskered ditties of yesteryear. Nunc 
bibendum is our motto and before we 
put it in operation our earnest request 
is that the members present decide by 
rising vote to emulate the example of 
Mr. Harris and Mr. Jerome and get 
busy on some brand new American sob- 
stuff—something on the line of Mr. 
Williams’ “You’re the Same Old Girl” 
—something that will serve effectively 
to stop the influx of English ballads 
which even now is headed this way. All 
in favor, please—Thank you! It is 
unanimous! We will all write ballads! 

Before we adjourn, a few announce- 
ments: Mr. Ben Rothburg, author of 
“Hurting Little Sister ’s Just the Same 
as Hurting Me,” wishes to reserve the 
title “With Pa and Ma in Panama.” 
Says he hasn’t had time to write the 
song yet as he is kept busy twenty hours 
a day pounding a piano in a Brooklyn 
picture show. Granted. Hope you turn 
out a good one, sir. The descendants 
of the ladies in the Original Florodora 
Sextette will give a strawberry festi- 
val in Bryant Hall, Saturday week. 
Everybody’s invited. 

That is all for this evening, fellow 
members. You have learned that the 
mournful music of the Good Old Days 
is again in vogue. You have heard two 
distinguished writers tell how to write 
ballads. The rest is easy. 

One moment, gentlemen—one mo- 
ment, please! Will the Sergeant-at- 
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‘Arms please close the door? Thank you, 
Sergeant! Before we disperse and go 
to our pianos and typewriters to take 
up anew our beloved labors, let us rise 
and join in singing the first and second 
verses of a famous ballad of yesterday 


—a song that was the hit of its day and . 


year—a song that you all remember. 
Full of heart throbs, full of pathos, full 
of moral, full of tears; let it be a stal- 
wart model for our work the next two 
years. Gentlemen! The first two verses 
of that grand old song, “Picture Eighty- 
four!” All together, please! 


On a pleasant day in summer, at the Cen- 
tral Station door, 

Came a couple in a carriage, out sight-see- 
ing—nothing more— 

And the gray-haired superintendent kindly 
showed them through the place; 
First of all the great Rogues’ Gallery, 
where they gazed on many a face. 
Characters of all descriptions—some were 
famous men of crime, 

Some were dead and some were living, 
some of them were doing time, 

Some had stories interesting as the man 
explained them o’er; 

But the lady fainted when she gazed on 
Picture Eighty-four. 


CHORUS. 


*Twas a picture of her father there among 
those men of crime; 

Though now a man of honor, yet this tells 
of other time. ; 

He lives in wealth and splendor, worth a 
million now or more— 

But his picture’s in the gallery there—Pic- 
ture Eighty-four. 


“Listen! I will tell the story,” said the su- 
perintendent then, 

“Though your father served as forger, we 
have stories of worse men, 

Men whose passions know no limit, would 
do anything for gold; 

Men who have no thought of honor—child, 
the half has not: been told. 


Once your father had a brother, forged a 
check that brought him shame; 

Now his picture’s in the gallery, though 
known by another name; 

You were not born when this happened; 
it was many years before; 

Still this picture’s in the gallery, known as 
Picture Eighty-four.” 






















































EPIGRAMS OF THE STAGE 
By EDWARD ABBOTT 


OME Actresses are born great; some acquire greatness; and 
| S some have a shrewd Manager thrust upon them, 
The most Injured Individual in the world is a man who sees a poor 
show on a pass. 





Every Actor has talent, but not all of them can prove it. 


An Actress who is thin and refuses to appear in tights has two 
very good reasons for refusing. 


The Manager who seeks to enlarge the scope of the Drama opens 
a Little Theatre. 


What is rarer than a day in June? An Actor without a grievance. 
Troupes venture where Angels fear to tread. 
A Manager is known by the company he keeps — out. 


Some Vaudeville Actors work themselves into a sweat to keep from 
getting a cold reception. 


What has become of the Old-fashioned Prude, who used to rail so 
about scantily dressed women on the stage? More than likely she’s at 
home, selling her petticoat to the rag man. 


Get down to business, if you would get up in the business. 


The man who said “Life is one grand sweet song” never had to 
listen to some of the Vaudeville Prima Donnas. 


When an Actor puts his heart-into his work he generally gets dia- 
monds in return. 


Often-times an Actor has cleverness that you’d never suspect—if he 
hadn’t told you. 


When a man begins to abuse his own profession it’s time for him to 
get out of it. 


The Actor who is always praising himself is never asked to play a 
Return Engagement. 


The only place where men were very particular about their honor 
was in the old style melodrama. 


Applause shows which way your act goes. 



































THE LANDLADY DIDN’T RE- 
MEMBER ME, BECAUSE, SHE 
AFTERWARD EXPLAINED, I 
HAD GOT SO FAT 
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Quit the Stage 


ILLUSTRATED BY GRANT T 


~ || WAS waiting in the lobby of 
| the Winter Garden, one night 
recently, for some friends who, 
like myself, had known the author of the 
book of ‘‘The Passing Show of 1012” 
back in the days when he had called our 
home town his, when suddenly two men 
shot into the theatre from Broadway and 
one of them began wringing my hand as 
if it was a pump-handle while the other 
slapped my back and called me 
“Bill.” 














It is only during one stage of the 


game of life that anyone has ever called 
me that, and I was startled out of my 
boots as I felt wildly for my eye- 
glasses, without which I can see noth- 
ing—not even Miss Elsie Ferguson. 
Then: 
“No free list—cards ’ll get you noth- 
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ing,”’ said one; and, “Welcome to our 
city—how’s the Hinterland?” cried the 
other. 

I had found my glasses by this time, 
and when I saw who they were, we 
laughed like the chorus in an old-time 
eomic opera and then, as one man, 
moved next door—to the south of the 
Garden, you know. 

After several minutes I was asked: 

“Going in to see the show?” 

I nodded. “‘ My party ’s late.” 

“We're off to the Paragon—seen it 
three times, but, hang it, it’s the only 
place on the island where they’re glad 
to see you and tell you so with aisle 
seats!” 

“What are you doing in this busy 
— junction?”’ demanded the other 
of me. 
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I grinned. “Simply 
seeing the shows and ~ 
- my friends.” 

-“G’wan!” came the 
prompt reply. ‘There 
aint no such animal.” 

““Gentlemen,”’ said 
I, bowing, “‘I am he.” 

At that moment, 
my party having ar- 
rived, one of the men, 
who, perhaps, knew 
me better than the 
others did, stuck his 
head in between the 
doors to see if I was— 
and I was. Thereupon 
I started to make a 
quick get-away when 
the Paragon devotees 
held me up. 

“Where ’re you put- 
ting up?” 

I told them. 

“Same old place— 
for us.- Come over and see us—will 
you?” 

I said I would; I promised faithfully; 
and then I hurried into the theatre 
just in time to glimpse the only young 
woman I can remember having seen 
who can out-frankie Bailey. They say 
she came from Montana—it’s ten to one 
she never goes back! 

It was two days later before I got the 
chance to go round to the lodging house 
in West Forty-fifth Street—between 


Eighth and Ninth avenues, it is—and - 


hunt up the gentlemen who knew me 
as Bill. Lord, how the place brought 
back memories! There was a new slavey, 
of course, and the landlady didn’t re- 
member me, because, she afterwards ex- 
_ plained, I had gotten so fat, but otherwise 
everything was the same. I am ready to 
make my affidavit to the fact that I 
heard the same Musical Duo practicing 


on their cornets as I marched up the. 


stairs—and Buck was washing out 
some socks when Bob opened the door. 

It did seem like old times, with the 
added attraction, as they say in vaude- 
ville, that I knew in my heart it wasn’t. 

We three had started in to set the 
Hudson ablaze the very same day, in 
the very same show—we were in the 
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BOB HAD NO PROSPECTS. 
LIKE A STEER WHEN ANYONE MEN- 
TIONED CHORUS 


chorus. It was a sum- 4 


mer opera company, ~ 
and we were school. — 


ten years ago. To-day 


we are all of us still ~ 
on the fair weather ~ 


side of thirty, and I, 
who am the oldest, ~ 


have kept my hair, 


which the other two ~ 
haven’t, although I, ~ 
live in daily dread of 
losing my waistline. It 
has been four years, 
too, since I have faced 
the fooilights. 


I stayed to lunch; > 


nothing else would do: 
even my invitation to 
the Knickerbocker ~ 
grill was refused; and ~ 
for old times’ sake 
Buck took the suit- 
case and went out aft- 
er bottled beer, while Bob prepared 
the potato salad and the cold sliced beef 
from the delicatessen, at the corner. 
And we gossiped over the meal like three 
old maids around a pot o’ tea. 

Just at first Buck and Bob were in- 
clined to ‘pity’? me. When one of them 
would dwell upon the success of the 
other in this and that part, the hero of 
the story would hasten to assure me 
that I was “jolly well out of it all”— 
really there was “nothing to it any 7 
more.”’ You see, they both knew that 7 
ill health had forced me to give up my ~~ 
“career,” and while they were good old 
pals, I felt that they rather resented it 
that I had come back from Saranac in a 
Pullman instead of in a baggage car, 
able to swim around in the big puddle 
with the best of ’em. 

I had. money now, a steady income, 
and they were living from hand to 
mouth almost, owing everybody and 


HE KICKED 


without an idea as to where they would © 


find an engagement for the coming ~~ 
season, but all the same they were ~ 
sorry for me—they showed it by every 
word and action. It was hard to be 
forced out of the running. That I had 
returned to the stage the moment my 
doctor had given his permission, and | 














Be 


had put aside the work, later, to take 


up something else, Buck and Bob didn’t 
believe—even deaf, dumb and blind 
folk would have gathered that much 
from the ominous silence that followed 
my confession. They were positive I 
was eating my heart out secretly, even 
if I did tip the Fairbanks at one hundred 
and eighty. Which is true of the pro- 
fession—it has a single point of view. 

“T quit it because I felt I could make 
more money doing something else,” I 
said in answer to a question from Buck. 

“Sure—you have to be careful of 
your health,” nodded Bob quickly. 

I am a sounder man than either of 
them this minute! 

“Do you remember—?” began Buck. 

I did—everything! The three of us 
had sung in the choir of an Episcopal 
church; Bob had learned that a summer 
stock company wanted chorus people; 
he told me but cautioned me against 
telling Buck—too many and none of us 
would land a job. But when we arrived 
at the theatre, Buck was there, engaged, 
and it was he who coached us as to 
what to do in order to make good. Of 
course they kicked at home, and of 
course they came round and said we 
might remain with the company as 
long as it played our 
home town. All the 
same, to New York we 
went in September, ea- 
ger for new worlds to 
conquer, none of us yet 
twenty-one. When f 
think of it now, I smile 
—and wonder that any 
of us are alive to tell 
the tale. 

From the first Buck 
pinned his faith to mu- 
sical comedy; he has 
never done anything 
else. Over six feet, with 
a good barytone, he re- 
mained in the chorus 
for three seasons. I have 
never understood why 
he hasn’t made greater 
strides. Now he is doing 
parts, “bits,” at sixty 
dollars. He is a Dilling- 
ham product and has 


I’M GLAD I QUIT THE STAGE 
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appeared in ‘The Candy Shop,” “The 
Echo” and with Montgomery and 
Stone in “The Old Town.” I repeat 
that I don’t understand why he is 
where he is to-day. Generally the Dil- 
lingham office can place him with one 
of the firm’s shows, although I have 
it he was told that the chorus was the 
best they could offer him in the new 
“Lady of the Slipper” combine. He 
refused it, and while he is waiting for 
something new to turn up he is singing 
in a church choir again. 

Bob went in for the drama. From the 
chorus he graduated to a better class 
stock company. Next came two engage- 
ments with Madame Bertha Kalich in 
two failures—‘‘Cora” and “The Long 
Road.” After this experience it took 
him several months to make up his 
mind. to act with anyone of less pro- 
fessional rating than this highly artistic 
star, and since to-day even he swears 
by “Kalich,” I am afraid it was hunger 
which drove him to accept the hero’s 
lines in an A. H. Woods melodrama. 
Happily for his biography, the guilty 
soon ceased from troubling, and he 
found himself on Broadway again, where 
he spent most of his time chasing be- 
tween Packard’s and Fernandez’s. 

I met him about this 
time. I was working, 
making fifty-five dollars 
a week, which is the 
most I ever earned. Bob 
was thinking seriously 
of entering the musical 
comedy field—they paid 
such good money for 
the right sort of men in 
musical shows, he said. 
Nothing came of this 
and he idled through 
the balance of the sea- 
son, going out early in 
the following one in a 
show which had run for 
a year in New York. 
His part was fairly good 
and the salary better, 
for he also understudied 
the name part of the 
piece and he could play 
; it too—as he did to the 
author’s satisfaction be- 


BUCK HAD SIGNED AND 


WAS IN HIGH SPIRITS, 
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fore the company went on the road. 
‘Maybe the regular man in the réle knew 
this, for Bob never got a chance at the 
lead again. However, he did have a long 
season and he saved some money— 
which may account for the reason he 
turned down a summer stock proposi- 
~ tion, went off to the seaside, and re- 
turned to Broadway in early September, 
broke. 

“See here, knowing what you do now, 
if you could go back ten years and start 
all over again, would you still decide on 
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“Everybody is not as clever as you 


are, old fellow, you know,” Bob couldn’ 
resist, smiling at me. 

Before I Said good-by I remind 
them there was a dinner owing them 
me, whenever they wanted, and wher. 
ever they preferred, and i suggested 


they might bring along a couple of 
friends if they wished to. They named 


the date and the place, but as one man 


they declared they knew no young 


women in New York except actresses 
and chorus girls ; and, said Bob: 


4 


G i} Vi IN ) AY, Dp 
Me Rew 





AND WE GOSSIPED OVER THE MEAL LIKE 
THREE OLD MAIDS OVER A POT OF TEA 


the stage?” I asked them that afternoon 
in the dreary West Forty-fifth Street 
lodging house. 

“T would!” said Bob, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, but Buck frowned, 
re-stuffed his pipe, and muttered: “‘God 
knows—ask us something easy, Bill.” 

“T will,” I returned; “are you going 
to stick to the business?” 

““Why not?” demanded Bob. 

*There’s nothing else I could do— 
except, maybe, pull the bell on the back 
platform of a trolley,” laughed Buck, 
with a gesture of his hands. 


“It is a bad rule to start anything ' 


like that with them.” 
“Like what?”.I asked. 


Buck. 


“Prom one professional to another—_ 2 


it’s unprofessional,” insisted Bob. 

“‘When Greek meets Greek at the 
dinner table you may be sure it is a 
Dutch affair,” grinned Buck. 


I saw them last: the night before the 


morning I left New York for the Hinier. 
land and my home town. Bob had = 
“signed” and was in high spirits 


y 


“Invitations to dinner,” explained “ 


a 














It was a small part in “Ben Hur” and 


-. the company was going clear to the 


Coast, and he talked of the local color 
I might have got in California and the 
Far West were I only in his shoes. Be- 
cause we are friends I didn’t ask him to 
. multiply by three the salary he was to 
receive for playing the part, but 
seventy-five dollars is a high figure. 
, Buck had no prospects, he said; he 
.. kicked like a steer when anyone men- 
- tioned chorus, and yet he confessed 
nothing else was offered to him so far. 
I don’t understand the game. Here 
were two young men of good appearance 
and address, with ten years’ experience, 
and nobody wanted them. Mr. Belasco 
is always breaking into print, deploring 
the fact that there are no ambitious 
young actors, and not long ago Mr. 
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Brady announced that he would see 
personally each and every one of the 
younger generation who called at his 
office at a certain time. Yet Bob has 


. never played on Broadway, even in the 


smallest bit, and I certainly regard him 
as a thoroughly ambitious young man. 
He has, too, no little talent for acting— _ 
remember, he played the titular part 
in a comedy to the entire satisfaction 
of the author, and only those who have 
done this thing can wholly appreciate 
what it means. 

Buck has more than good looks and a 
good voice; he has personality. And in 
these musical comedy days of sticks and 
worse in the hero’s shoes—! 

It’s got me. 

I don’t understand the game at all! 

And I’m glad I quit the stage! 


Little Stories 
of the New Plays 


These “‘little stories’? are intended to 
give you, in clear and attractive form, 
just the desired information about 
the more important new productions 


“THE GREAT ADVENTURE” 
By Arnold Bennett 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Thaw: - Cape 6.8 eek Lyn Harding 
Albert Shawn ......... Edward Martin 


Dt. POCO ines a T. Wigney Percyval 
Edward Horning ..... Walter Maxwell 
JAREE COMBE Soo iss eed Janet_ Beecher 
Cyrus: Carve... s .s0050' Frank Goldsmith 
FOUR DBO seis cakes ces Rupert Lumley 
Honoria Looe ........-+. Roxane Barton 
Peter Horning.......... Lionel Belmore 
BOOB HS ili exon 095 08 85d Edgar Kent 
Mrs. Albert Shawn.......... Ina Rorke 


Lord Leonard Alcar..Walter Creighton 


Texel dward Connelly 
| eccentric painter who, loath- 
ing England and the ways of 
the English, spends his entire time on 
the Continent in out-of-the-way plates, 


eee eeeeeeeeeeene 


F ece CARVE, the famous and 














comes to London one day to inspect a 
house which had been willed to him, 
With him he brings his man Friday, 
valet and general factotum, one Albert 
Shawn, who has served him and worn 
his cast-off clothes ever since he began to 
paint. 

In the empty house, Shawn suddenly 
dies. The doctor, who is hurriedly sum- 
moned, takes it for granted that it was 
the great painter that died, and that 
Carve is his own servant. One of 
Carve’s temperamental weaknesses is a 
terrific bashfulness about telling peo- 
ple—particularly English people—who 
he is. So he lets the error go and has 
the pleasure of hearing everyone ex- 
claim what a pity it is that he is dead. 

While he is in the empty house wait- 
ing on the physician in charge of his dy- 
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ing servant (supposedly, himself) a 
young person from Putney arrives who, 


it seems, has received a letter from. 


Shawn in answer to an advertisement 
she had put in the paper asking for a 
husband. It develops that she is a 
widow, by name Janet Cannot, is fair 
to the eye to look upon and is as in- 
tensely practical as the artist is imprac- 
tical. She takes him for Shawn, and, 
when he finds a lot of bank-notes that 
he had put into a wallet in his pocket 
and forgotten, goes with him to the 
Grand Babylon Hotel, where, as the 
result of aspersions upon the artistic 
capabilities of his supposedly dead self, 
he goes into such a rage that he has to 


be nursed through a fever—which Janet 


does, capably and thoroughly, so that 
he comes to her and begs her to take 
care of him. 

She marries him, and is’ much an- 
noyed that he is continually littering 
up her attic with his “painting busi- 
ness.” One picture she sells, when he 
isn’t looking, for a sixpence to a 
man who was a week later sent to the 
lunatic asylum. 

After he has been loafing for two 
years, however, he discovers that a sec- 
ond-hand picture dealer will buy all the 
pictures he has to sell, and one day he 
is confronted by one Ebag, a Jewish 
picture dealer, who recognizes him and 
demands that he announce the error of 
his servant’s burial to the world—for 
he (Ebag) has been selling all the pic- 
tures the second-hand dealer has been 
buying, to an American millionaire, as 


original Carves. Carve refuses to do so. 


Ebag forces him to go to court; where- 
upon Lord Alcar, a connoisseur, un- 
dertakes to settle the matter once and 
for all. 

It is settled, finally, after a tremen- 
dous uproar on the part of Carve, by 
persuading him to take off his colla- and 
show a mole on his collar-bone vrhich 


4Ancontrovertibly identifies him as the 


great painter. 

“Which,” as Carve remarks, “is 
typically English. In order to judge the 
worth of a man’s painting you must find 
out whether or not he has a mole on 
his neck!” 

(Produced by Winthrop Ames.) 


“TO-DAY” 


By George Broadhurst and Abraham 
S. Schomer 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Frederick Wagner 

Heinrich Wagner Gus. Weinburg 
Lily Wagner Emily Stevens 
Mrs. Garland.Theresa Maxwell Conover 
Emma Wagner Alice Gale 
Mrs. Farringdon....Marie Wainwright 


THE beautiful Lily Wagner is the 
wife of Frederick adie, a young 
man with abilities as a real-estate op- 
erator that are equaled by few. 

After they are married, he makes 
money rapidly. Lily becomes used to the 
life of the Ansonia District of the 
Island of Manhattan in the City of New 
York—which is a terrific, gorgeous and 
expensive thing. 

When Frederick suddenly loses his 
money, Lily is very much chagrined. 
She doesn’t want to give up her fine 
home, her motor cars, her ropes of 
pearls, her entertainments and theatre 
parties: but she-none the less goes with 
him into a little flat, where they live 
with Frederick’s father and mother, 
Heinrich and Emma Wagner. 

Thither comes a certain Mrs, Gar- 
land, a tall, handsome lady, of much 
distinction of manner and clothes, and 
a certain fascinating evilness of ex- 
pression. 

Indirectly she permits Lily to know 


- that beauty may sell at a price so high 


that nothing in this whole world should 
be denied it—if it condescend to sell— 
and that it will sell over and over again 
for high prices and for many years. 

Lily is quite shocked—but does not 
order Mrs. Garland from her house. 
Indeed, she and Mrs. Garland had been 
friends in her prosperity. Should they 
become enemies now ? 

About four months after Mrs. Gar- 
land’s revelation of this branch of high 
unance to Lily, Frederick, whose for- 
tunes are beginning to improve by the 
hard work he is doing and because of 
the fact that he sold everything to pay 
his creditors and give himself a good 
name, gets the rental of a handsome 
apartment building on Riverside Drive.. 















'. One of the tenants is a Mrs. Farring- 
' don, who conducts there an expensive, 
' exclusive—indeed, one might almost 
_ say a dainty—“house of call.” Mrs. Far- 
tingdon, besides being a _ business 
woman, and a judge of pretty women, 
is a connoisseur in sunsets, decorating 
and music, 

Coming to call upon her with the 
leases for her signature, Frederick finds 
her playing the piano as, through her 
windows, the sun floods the room with 
the crimson beams of its setting from 
behind the Palisades. 

During his couversation with her, he 
notes a picture of his wife in a silver 
frame on the telephone table. He knows 
just what Mrs. Farringdon is, and re- 
marks on what a beautiful picture 


e it is. 


Mrs. Farringdon, like all the children 
of this world, is wise in her day and 
generation: but she mistakes the look 
in the man’s eyes. She invites him to 
meet the beautiful original—that night. 
He agrees enthusiastically and re- 
turns. 

The appointment is made for eight. 
At that hour he arrives. He tells Mrs. 
Farringdon that he is quite romantic 
and prefers to meet the beautiful lady 
in the dark before he looks upon her 
face. 

Mrs. Farringdon ushers Lily into the 
darkened reception room, where Fred- 
erick advances, and in the dark, em- 
braces and kisses her so cruelly that she 
cries out. Then the lights go up. 

Mrs. Farringdon, fealizing from 
Lily’s resultant scream what has hap- 
pened, rushes out. Locking both doors 
to the room, Frederick drags his wife 
into the curtained recess of the win- 
dows overlooking the Hudson and 
strangles her, 

(Produced by the Manuscript Produc- 
ing Company.) 


“HER LITTLE HIGHNESS” 


Book by Channing Pollock and 
Rennold Wolf. Music by 
Reginald de Koven 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Anna Victoria, Queen of Herze-_ ; 
govina Mizzi Hajos 


Seer eee eer eeeeeers 


Baron Cosaca, Prime Minister 
£¥5% Us be deed PRE Ades aa Allan Pollock 
EE ewes ¢ William Strunz 

Stephen IV, King of Bosnia... 

CThab br vce cn ves Wilmuth Merkyl 
Prince: Damlag ia cavgss «us Holton Herr 
The Duke of Ravanica..Francis Bolger 
Adolph Lauman of Lauman & 

eRe AEE tee Rie ger eS Willard Louis 
Elizabeth Lauman, his daughter 

sie SU aale cc oo ancae ee Louise Kelly 
Robert Trainor, General Man- 

ager for Lauman & Son...... 

Wallace McCutcheon 


Cee eee e eee eseeee 


THE little Queen of Herzegovina 
gets weary of court and royal things 
just about the time there is a revolution 
in the army, and she, in the company of 
the King of Bosnia, have to flee for 
their lives to America while their sub- 
jects proclaim republics and carry on 
in the usual disgraceful way that re- 
publics do. 

They flee with Lauman, of Lauman 
& Son, and his general manager. The 
King gets a job as floorwalker at Lord 
& Taylor’s, while Queen Anna Victoria 
and her Prime Minister proceed to 
starve with as much dignity as possible 
in an Amsterdam Avenue flat, 

Robert Trainor, Lauman’s general 
manager, tries to persuade her to marry 
him; but she sticks to the King. The 
King turns up shortly after, and stays 
to wash the dishes and be thrown out 
of the flat for non-payment of the rent, 
in company with the Queen and the 
Prime Minister. 

Everything winds up nicely, however. 
The people get tired of the republi¢s of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and invite 
Steve to come back and be King again. 
He takes them all up to Lauman’s for 
champagne, and there tells them (when 
they are full of champagne) that if 
they accept Anna Victoria back as 
Queen, he can get Lauman to subscribe 
to lots of boris and things and make 
money easy, for a change, in both king- 
doms. 

They agree. The little Queen realizes 


- that her King really loves her, and falls 


into his arms, and the General Man- 
ager for Lauman & Son does a very 
graceful dance, apparently to show that - 
his action in subscribing the bonds is 
through his love of the Queen, but that 
he loves her no less for accepting the 
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King in his place and is heaving up as an 
heroic American hero of an American 
musical play should. 

(Produced by Werba & Luescher.) 


SECOND IN COMMAND” 
By Robert Marshall 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
Col. Miles Anstruther, 
AE 2 FBG SRR Sa or Montagu Love 
Major Christopher Bingham.. 
Cyril Maude 


“THE 


Lieut. 
D. 


Lieut. Walter Mannering 
Edward Cumbermere 
ham John Harwood 
The Hon. Hildebrand Carstairs 


Arthur Curtis 
The Duke of Hull 


James Dale 
Lady Harburgh Lena Hallida 
Norah Vining 


Mary Merrall 
Muriel Mannering Margery Maude 


Mayor CHRISTOPHER BINGHAM, who 
lisps; is in love with Muriel Mannering 
—has proposed annually for three years 
and been annually repulsed. He is a 
rather conceited, middle-aged bachelor 
—never amounted to much in the Army, 
cannot himself understand why his serv- 
ices have not been appreciated, but is 
none the less a lovable character, and 
very loyal to his friend and superior 
officer, Lieut.-Col. Miles Anstruther. 

Muriel’s brother, Lieut. Walter Man- 
nering, who has gambled at Monte 
Carlo, lost to the extent of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, and is facing disgrace 
and probable expulsion from the army, 


tells his troubles to Bingham, who is . 


sympathetic but pecuniarily unable to 
assist him. He suggests Medenham, the 
money lender—who, however, declines 
to lend Mannering more money, and 
mentions as a probable solution of the 
difficulty Muriel’s marrying a rich man. 
Muriel’s aunt, Lady Harburgh, re- 
proaches the girl for her tardiness in 
finding a husband, and reminds her that 
she is dowerless. Muriel says she will 
find some employment, but the aunt tells 
her that to get married is a young girl’s 
business in life, and recommends that 
she accept “Kit” (Maj. Bingham), re- 
minding her that “middle-aged, re- 
spectable lovers need to be encouraged 
gently but firmly.” Muriel accepts Bing- 
ham at his next proposal, much to his 
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delight, explaining, however, that she is 
not quite in love with him, but. loves no 
one else—unless it be a portrait she has 
seen of a military man, unknown to her, 
and of the original of which she had 
once a fleeting glimpse in the street. 
Bingham tells Anstruther he is in love 
but does not mention Muriel’s name. 
‘Anstruther is presented to Muriel and 
develops a case of love at first sight. 
She recognizes in him the hero of her 
dreams—the original of the portrait, 
and realizes that she loves him. 
Anstruther, learning from Bingham 
of young Mannering’s difficulty, offers 
to pay his debts, but knowing that Man- 
nering will not accept it from him, gives 
Bingham a check for the amount, to be 
in turn presented to Mannering. Man- 
nering confesses to his sister Muriel 
his threatened disgrace, reminds her 
that they have promised their mother 
always to stand by each other, and sug- 
gests that Muriel marry Colonel An- 
struther, who appears to be interested 
in her. Anstruther has already declared 
his love for Muriel, but has been told 
that she was not free to listen to him. 
Muriel thinks she is helpless in the mat- 
ter, having already promised to marry 
Major Bingham. This is a great sur- 
prise to Mannering, who insists that his 
sister break with Bingham, which she 
promises to do, but does not tell her 
brother that she is really in love with 
Anstruther. So Muriel breaks her en- 
gagement with the Major, who bears up 
under his disappointment bravely. 
Anstruther tells Bingham of his love 
for Muriel and her promise to marry 
him. Bingham has no intention of ac- 
quainting his friend of his own affair 
with Muriel, but young Mannering, 
overhearing the conversation, and con- 
science-smitten over the plight he thinks 
he has gotten his sister into, and anx- 
ious to show his gratitude to Bingham 
for his assistance, tells Colonel An- 
struther that Muriel has only promised 
to marry him for mercenary reasons, 
that he himself had urged her to do so, 
and that she had been betrothed to 
Bingham until that very night. Bing- 
ham weakly allows Anstruther to be- 
lieve this, and excuses himself on the 
plea of his love for Muriel. Anstruther 














Neaves Muriel abruptly, remains away 
for two days, does not seek her again 
and gives no explanation. The regiment 
is ordered to South Africa for active 
‘duty. Muriel. comes to Anstruther’s 
'quarters to say good-by to her brother, 
Land hoping for some explanation from 
_ Anstruther. He tells her that he was 
‘not serious in his love-making—in fact 
“had been drinking that night—that the 
_ perfume of her hair reminded him of a 
' woman he.had once loved. 

The Hon. Hildebrand Carstairs, a 
callow youth in love with Norah Vining, 
| joins the regiment. All is in readiness 
| for the departure of the regiment, when 
Bingham decides it would be dishonor- 
able to allow Muriel to remain in igno- 
' sance of what her brother has told An- 
' struther, so writes a letter telling her 
® the facts, which he intends to give to 

| her just as they march away. At the last 





"moment word comes from headquarters 


_ that Bingham’s services are not needed 
' in Africa and he is to be left behind. 
- He gives Muriel the letter, which she 


' destroys without reading, however, and 


the curtain falls on Bingham, a pathetic 
ficure, while the regiment marches 
away to martial strains. Later, Bing- 
ham persuades the powers that be to 
allow him to follow the army and re- 
join them. 

A year elapses. The curtain rises on 
an improvised hospital in Lady Har- 
burgh’s cottage, Portsmouth. Bingham 
and Hildebrand Carstairs, wounded 
veterans of the war, are nursed and at- 
tended: by Muriel, Lady Harburgh and 
Norah Vining, who is very proud of 
her warrior lover. Bingham tells Muriel 
of the contents of the letter she de- 
stroyed unread, feigns sleep when An- 
truther calls and overhears the recon- 
ciliation between the lovers. He has a 
hard time controlling himself while An- 
struther tells of Bingham’s heroism on 
the field, how he has at great peril to 
his own life been wounded three times 
in rescuing Anstruther, and for this 
bravery is to be presented with the 
Victoria Cross. In the end, Bingham 
rouses himself, gives his blessing and 
congratulations and declares that he is 
happy to be the best man at the wed- 
ding instead of the bridegroom. 





The Duke of Hull enters, pays his re- 
spects to the ladies and to Carstairs, — 
speaks in highest praise of Major Bing- 
ham’s bravery, and decorates him with 
the V. C. 

(Produced by the Liebler Company.) 


“OH, I SAY” 


Adapted by Sidney Blow and Douglas 
Hoare, from the French of 
Keroul and Barré. Music 
by Jerome D. Kern 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


BODUSIE Be ies evens Dick Temple 
Count Buzot........ Joseph W. Herbert 
Madame Portal.......... Jeffreys Lewis 
IGE PONG: iii xcs Walter Jones 
Marcel Durant........ Charles Meakins 
SMOG. ivcak seerivin dees Alice Yorke 


Sidonie de Mornay..Cecil Cunningham 


MEO wv crsesssssnceese Wellington Cross 
CIOUMING oe bee iceates Clara Palmer 
Madame Pigache...... Elizabeth Ariians 
Jacques Laverdo.......... Dick Temple 


MapaME SrponiE, the beautiful, the 
captivating, the statuesque, has in her 
time captured the hearts of. many. 
Among the many are Marcel Durant, 
the bridegroom of the beautiful Suzette 
Portal, and Jules Portal, Suzette’s fa- 
ther. And on the day that Marcel’s 
wedding to Suzette is being held at the 
Hotel Portal at Beauvais, lo, the fair 
Sidonie has chosen to appear in Beau- 
vais with her company of players, and 
come to the hotel. 

Of M. Portal, Sidonie had been used 
to receive much money; but she loved 
Marcel. He has great difficulty in es- 
caping from her with Suzette to an 
apartment in Paris which had been re- 
served for them. And in the meantime, 
Suzette’s father persuades her to give 
up her engagement in Beauvais and 
return to her Paris apartment, where he 
will meet her. 

Suzette and Marcel arrive in their 
apartment. A few minutes later, Si- 
donie arives. Marcel has kept his mar- 
riage a secret from her. While his bride 
is taking a bath, Sidonie insists on mak- 
ing love to him in the next room. It is 
embarrassing. 

How much more embarrassing it is 
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when Jules Portal, his father-in-law, ar- 
rives ! 

There is intense excitement. Marcel 
succeeds in fleeing with his bride to 
Sidonie’s villa in the suburbs. There, it 
develops, a Brazilian who is infatu- 
ated with Claudine, Sidonie’s maid, un- 
der the impression that Claudine is Si- 
donie, and who is temporarily chief of 
police, refuses them entrance to the 
villa. At the last moment, after a mu- 
sical duel between Jules Portal, who ar- 
rives at the last moment with Count 
Buzot, the mists of misunderstanding 
are cleared away and Suzette is happy 
at last in Marcel’s arms, while Sido- 
nie is left to look for other and more 
constant lovers. 


(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert) 


“THE MARRIAGE GAME” 
By Anne Crawford Flexner 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Nevil Ingraham Orrin Johnson 
Tom Updegraff Charles Trobridge 
Charlie Frost 
Mrs. Frost 
Racie Updegraff 
Mrs. Packard 
Jim Packard 
Mrs. Oliver 


Josephine Lovett 
Vivian Martin 
Allison Skipworth 
George W. Howard 
Alexandra Carlisle 


Nevit IncRAHAM has found that his 
sister Racie and her husband are not 
getting on well together. He is also 
aware of the fact that Charlie Frost 
is hounded to death by a wife with an 
overdeveloped sense of duty and a 
penchant for mustard plasters and 
sweaters. Mrs. Packard, he knows, sac- 
rifices her all and her husband to a 
passion for bridge, while Jim Packard 
lets ne’er a pretty face escape him if he 
can help it. 

He decides to invite them all on 
board his yacht, The Bachelor, inviting 
the men separately, leaving them to be- 
lieve it a stag party, and inviting the 
women separately so that they are led 
to believe it is a hen party. Thus he gets 
them all together for a four days’ 
cruise without letting either side of the 
contract know what the other side 
doeth. 
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The husbands and wives arrive sepa- 
rately on the yacht, and are more or less 
chagrined at seeing each other there, but 
everything seems to promise well for a 
peaceable cruise, until Jim Packard ar- 
rives, Jim has not neglected the oppor- ~ 


tunity. He thought it was a stag party: © 


so he appears above the gunwale with © 
a very beautiful person in tow, whom, ~ 
when the situation is forced upon him ~ 
by his wife’s immediate presence, he © 
introduces as “Mrs. Oliver.” 
Now the way of Mrs. Oliver’s path ~ 
had been far from the way of rectitude, ~ 
yet she is exceeding beautiful and © 
exceeding charming, withal. Excuses 
are made. Only Ingraham and Pack- | 
ard know that she is really a demi- © 
mondaine, and she makes a terrific hit 
with both the men and the women. 
She talks to them of marriage, and 
the way that a woman’s way should be 
with a man, till her cleverness inter- 


ests the women fully as much as her 


beauty attracts the men. 

Ingraham had invited the Packards 
and the Frosts to show the Updegraffs 
what not to be, for he had been much 
upset at his sister’s quarreling with her 
husband. Things happen on the ship 
that are violently unexpected; but in 
the end, the lady of questionable repute 
shows herself to have a better under- 
standing, broader mind, and larger 
heart than-any of them. Appreciating 
the hospitality of the owner of the 
yacht, which has been that of a fine 
gentleman under trying circumstances, 
she makes it her business to bring the 
young Updegraffs together, and to show 
the bridge fiend and the mustard plas- 
ter expert the error of their ways. 

Whereupon, when she ascends to 
the deck en route to the gangway to 
leave them at New London, there are 
three harmonious couples where there — 
had been formerly six quarreling men 
and women. 
ow the motif of her advice has been 
this: 

“You can’t win any game except by 
playing it to win. Yet many women, — 
when they marry, behave as though 
they’d won the game instead of just 
begun it.” 

(Produced by John Cort) 














“PRUNELLA,” 
or “Love in a Garden” 


| By Laurence Housman and Granville 
_ Barker. Music by Joseph Moorat 


LEADING CHARACTERS 





Prunella .......0000. Marguerite Clark 
PAM 6clss ayn ts Marie Hudspeth 
PYUEE ices San oo de Ges Cecilia Radclyffe 
PHO Ss vokos vg es 0% Winifred Fraser 
QUA ices heen sak Ada St. Clair 
OUD consis oes vo alee Kate de Becker 
Head Gardener........... Luke Martin 
Second Gardener...... Edwin. Cushman 
Third Gardener......... William Eville 
Garde: Boy 06 ois hig x eves Albert James 
Pierree Fic iak ee ek Ernest Glendinning 
SCORE 0 Riese Marek Reginald Barlow 
HOW os eFC Griffith Lusky 


Kent 6asviienseas Raymond Lockwood 
Cal iO eT oe esis Paul Gordon 
MOM 5 0853 ce ORR Theodor von Eltz - 
Daolhtsts. ben taae es Lorraine Huling 
ROMMB ics Nia ets basen Becky Gardiner 
TOWBIE = 60053 vain caus Nennelle Foster 
Coquane: 63% ee Geass Kathleen Comegys 
Tenor, a hired singer....George Odell 
Love, @ Statue....cecceee Leslie Palmer 


In HER beautiful little garden lives 
Prunella, taught by her three aunts, 
Prim, Prude and Privacy, her daily les- 
sons in the book-lore of the schools. 
Three gardeners take care of the gar- 
den, and two servants, Quaint and 
Queer, look after the house. 

To the village wherein was the gar- 
den and the house where Prunella lived 
comes a band of wandering mummers, 
at their head, Pierrot. Scaramel the 
worldly wise, his servant, accompanies 
him wherever he goes, and the names 
of the mummers in his company are 
Hawk and Doll, Kennel and Romp, Cal- 
low and Tawdry and Mouth and Co- 
quette. 

Accompanied by Scaramel, Pierrot 
comes to the garden and beholds therein 
Prunella, whose sweet beauty at once 
appeals to him. With all the craft of 
his art he woos her, and whiie Scara- 
mel continually reminds him that this 
is but one of many affairs, he kisses her, 
at the last, after pretending to faint and 
saying that he was dying for a kiss from 

er. 

At night he comes to serenade her in 
the garden under her window. The gar- 
den boy points out a ladder, and after 
doing this service, is carefully bound 
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by the Mummers and hidden under a 
hedge where he can give no alarm. 
Standing at the foot of the ladder, Pier- 
rot summons the Tenor, a hired singer, 
to sing a love song he has composed for 
Prunella, while he himself plays upon 
a guitar. 

Prunella comes to the window. Pier- 
rot begs her to descend. She does so, 
and going to a statue of Love in the 
garden, begs him to tell her—to come to 
life and tell her if she should follow the 
love that is in her heart. The statue 
speaks and tells her to follow Love 
whithersoever it leads. Whereupon the 
Mummers dance around her, and from 
Prunella the innocent she is trans- 
formed into the mate of Pierrot,—Pier- 
rette, Queen of the Mummers,—and 
goes with them to travel over the wide 
world which is their playground. 

Three years later, the garden is all 
but deserted. Only Privacy and Quaint, 
one of the servants, have remained to 
comfort Prunella if perchance she 
should ever return. Pierrot arrives. Not 
dressed in white is he now, but in black, 
and Privacy tells him that she must go, 
for he has bought the house and the 
garden and must there take care of his 
company, who are dragging themselves 
wearily along the road after him. 

Times had been hard with them after 
he had left Prunella, and then returned 
to the city where he had left her, look- 
ing for her and finding only a stone in 
the house where they lived, marked, 
“Pierrette.”” He had not known whether 
it actually marked her death or only the 
end of Pierrette and the returning of 
Prunella. 

So he comes to live in her garden and 
wait, hoping that at last she may come 
back. 

When Privacy leaves, in come the 
mummers, Hawk almost blind, and the 
rest in rags and tatters. 

“Times have changed! Times have 
changed!” they moan. 

Pierrot orders them within. Stand- 
ing in the garden, he speaks to the 
statue of Love and beseeches it to speak 
once more and tell him where he may 
find Prunella. For a long time the 
statue is dumb; but at length it speaks, 
and tells him that when he calls upon 
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Prunella out of the depth of the love 
of his soul for her, and not from his 
own selfishness, she will come to him. 
Weeping, Pierrot goes within to the un- 
congenial task of playing the host to 
his tattered company. 

While he is within, Prunella, garbed 
in a long cloak of blue, appears at the 
garden gate. Some of the mummers 
come and see her; but they laugh her to 
scorn when she tells them she is Pru- 
nella, that she was their Queen, Pier- 
rette. They have forgotten her, say they. 
They reénter the house, and Scaramel, 
coming out, orders her to leave the 
grounds, but finally consents to let her 
stay and sweep the leaves from the gar- 
den. walk, for which he will pay her 
threepence. She starts wearily to sweep 
the leaves; but as she does so, she 
glances up at the statue of Love, and re- 
proaches it for encouraging her with 
Pierrot. The statue answers her, and 
tells her that what it has said is true, 
that she had still but to follow Love and 
she will find all good and all happiness. 
It then suggests that she go to sleep in 
- the empty basin of the fountain at its 
base. She curls up in the bottom of the 
empty fountain, and the statue of Love, 
with its violin, lulls her to sleep. 

Pierrot comes out of the house fol- 
lowed by- his motley crew. He cries 
aloud in their midst with his yearning 
for Prunella. He lifts his hands above 
his head, and prays to the moonless 
night for the light of the moon in the 
name of his love for her; and lo, on 2 
sudden the garden is flooded with moon- 
light. The Mummers cower by the gate 
in fear. Pierrot orders Scaramel to put 
the ladder by which Prunella had come 
down into his arms, again to her win- 
dow. Trembling, Scaramel obeys him 
and flees back again for refuge amongst 
the Mummers. 

Slowly, of their own will, the tall 
windows of Prunella’s empty room 
open of themselves. Pierrot rushes up 
the ladder, but the room is dark. The 
Mummers, led by Scaramel, flee from 
the garden in terror. Pierrot, standing 
on the ladder, cries once aloud in agony 
for Prunella. 

Suddenly, behind him, he hears his 
name called in her voice. He turns and 


beholds her standing before the statue 
= Love, her arms extended towards — 

im. . 
He thinks that she is a spirit and asks 
her whether she is dead or alive. She — 
replies that if she is dead, his touch ~ 
upon her will mean his own death; that 
if he loves her more than his life, he 
will take her in his arms whether she is 
living or no. 

Pierrot advances to her upon his 
knees; then, rising, he takes her to his 
breast. And lo, she is living and her lips 
answer the kisses of his lips. 

Again Love comes to life, and Pier- 
rot and Pierrette, re-united, stand to- 
gether again in the garden of Love, 
alone, with the moonlight shining upon 
them. 

(Produced by Winthrop Ames) 


“HALF AN HOUR” 
By J. M. Barrie 


Lillian Garson 


Grace George 
Mr. G 


H. E. Herbert 
Nigel Barry 
Stanley Drewitt 
g Dudley 
Alfred R. Dight 
Daisy Belmore 
Ruth Boyce 


Mr. Garson and his wife are quarrel- 
ing. Between them is the cruel war be- 
tween a man and a wife who married 
him only for his money. 

Thirsty for freedom and love, Mrs. 
Garson decides to run away despite her 
husband’s threats and taunts. But first 
she leaves a note and her jewels. The 
next scene is in the rooms of Hugh 
Paton, whom she loves. They are pre- 
paring to flee to Egypt when the young 
man, going out to seek a taxi, is killed 
by a motor ’bus. A passing physician, 
Dr. Brodie, brings the news to Mrs. 
Garson and tells her that, since she is 
neither wife nor anything else that 
society would recognize, she had best 
leave without becoming known. So the 
broken-hearted woman goes back to her 
husband. 

The final scene is the Garson library 
again, just half an hour later, There 
are guests to dinner, and among them ~ 


Mr. Redding 
Mrs. Redding 












' Dr. Brodie, who does not tell. They dis- 
© cuss the accident he has seen. “Such 
' women,” says one guest, “generally 
leave a letter and their jewels.” Garson 
' finds his wife’s jewels, but not her let- 
- ter, and suspicion transforms him. Mrs. 
Garson, however, has destroyed that bit 
of evidence, and the summons to dinner 
closes the action, just where it began. 
(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 





“THE YOUNGER GENERA- 
TION” 


By Stanley Houghton 
CAST 


James Henry Kennion...Stanley Drewitt 
Mr $. KGGRIOW ce 6.6.0. 90's 0 <3 Rose Beaudet 


MOBESES cake ad i058 63% Kitty Brown 
Reggie Kennion........ Clinton Preston 
Grace Kennion...Katherine MacPherson 
Thomas Kennion....... Ernest Lawford 
Mr. Leadbitter....Robert S. Entwhistle 
Mr. FOO... ixseces os Alfred R. Dight 
Arthur Kennion........- Rex McDougal 
Mrs. Hannah Kennion....Ida Waterman 
Clifford Rawson.......e+e. Nigel Barry 


It 1s Saturday evening when the cur- 
tain rises upon the righteous James 
Kennion and his wife. They are waiting 
for the return of their younger son, and 
as the minutes drag they speculate 
about a letter, in a strange handwriting, 
that has come for their daughter Grace. 

Grace arrives and tells them the letter 
is from a girl—though it isn’t. The first 
shock: a daughter has lied to her 
parents! Then young Reggie comes 
home and cheerfully lies about the place 
he went for dinner. The cup is nowhere 
near full yet, for at this juncture Ken- 
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nion’s brother—a bachelor who lives in — 
that godless place, Hamburg—descends 
upon the family, and with him comes a 


‘delegation to request the saintly James 


to accept a post of honor in the village. 
Their various speeches are interrupted 
by a series of screams, and in comes the 
eldest boy, Arthur. 

In very plain English as in very plain 
fact, Arthur is drunk. It is a sadly 
gg home upon which the curtain 
alls. 

The rebellion of the previous evening 
is stronger in the morning, when the 
subject of church is mentioned. There 
are several rebels at first, but the unre- 
lenting character of Mrs. Hannah Ken- 
nion, the grandmother who represents 
the oldest and the sternest generation, 
cows all except Arthur. Before they 
go, the servant, Maggie, is questioned 
by James Kennion about the dis- 
turbance and she admits that Arthur 
was trying to kiss her. Arthur defends 
his condition by saying that it was a 
signal of revolt against the narrow 
minds of his parents. The last. act takes 
place Sunday evening. The younger 
generation, in open revolt, demand of 
their father whether he was ever 
drunk, James Kennion gives an excel- 
lent example of a man slowly choking, 
for the accusing eyes of his brother are 
upon him. But he lies as well as his sons 
and daughter, though his conscience is 
somewhat lacerated. And so the piece 
ends, leaving revealed three generations 
of the Kennion family, each with their 
peculiar idiosyncrasies, and yet all es- 
sentially much alike. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 


































Mrs. Raley’s 
Husband 


A short story taken from 
the inner life of a circus 


By JOHN MILLER GREGORY 


rT RS. RALEY spent two seasons 
on The Great Consolidated 
Shows, and during the entire 


period she was the butt of the jokers 
and the principal topic of conversation 
of the gossips in the privilege car. Her 
appearance when she first came on was 
rather attractive, but she returned for 
her second season a tall, gawky woman, 
of uninteresting age, who moved with 
the peculiar hitchy motions of those men 
who sit in display windows attached to 
electric plugs and imitate automatons. 
Her face was noticeable for its thinness. 
Its sharp cheek bones appeared to cast 
into shadows the hollows beneath them, 
and, in keeping with her rugged fea- 
tures, her chin jutted out just beneath 


her lower lip like a promontory. Her ~ 


high cheeks, her chin and her crooked 
nose first attracted attention, and these, 
with, the long wisps of corn-colored hair 
usually bound in a tight little knot on 
the top of her head and allowed to 
straggle from their moorings at their 
own sweet will, her bony hands and long 
arms, completed an effect something be- 
tween the looseness of a scarecrow and 
the wildness of a fury. 

Mrs. Raley had a past and was proud 
of it. At one time she had been the 
principal dancer in a big musical com- 
edy which played through the winter 
‘and summer on Broadway and later for 
several seasons on the road. In that 
show Mrs. Raley had one of those 
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dances which required an enormous ex- 
pense of energy to give the impression 
that the dancer is enjoying herself in 
an abandon of reckless ease. When she 
first came on the circus, she was an ex- 
pert contortionist, and could do a loose 
jointed dance which was effective in 
the concert, where the distance from the 
audience helped her appearance. 

Soon after Mrs. Raley joined the 
Consolidated Shows she met Willie Ra- 
ley, who, by the grace of an undiscrimi- 
nating fortune, held the position of ad- 
vance man with the circus. He was a 
little fellow, usually dirty and greasy, 
who wore hand-me-down clothes with 
a careless air and an utter disregard 
for their tendency to shrink in the rain. 
He always looked as if he had been 
done up in a bundle and afterward 
turned loose without being pressed. 

But Mrs. Raley, at that time Jose- 
phine LaRue, pounced upon him with 
the desperation of the passé toward a 
last chance. Willie at first was aston- 
ished, then mildly pleased at her_atten- 
tions and finally assumed the attitude 
of a marked man—puffed out his 
chest and wore red neckties with a dar- 
ing that was both uncharacteristic and = 
dangerous. Red neckties are not popu- 
lar around a circus. 

Mrs. Raley had joined the show to 
dance in the concert, ride in the pa- 
rade and pageant, and do a contortion 
act in the side show. Willie, upon in- 












vestigation, found that she made a neat 
sum of money—altogether from thirty- 
five to fifty dollars a week, according to 
the number of photographs of herself 
she sold in the side show. Besides this 
she picked up odd jobs around the 
show, for which she was paid small 
sums. She would wash tights, sew, 
mend, work in the dining car on the 
long runs, and help the porters with 
the sleeping cars. In fact, wherever 
there was anything to do, Mrs. Raley 
was there offering herself for the job 
for a consideration. Every nickel she 
received beyond her small living ex- 
penses, she invested in money orders 
made out to herself with a copy of her 
signature attached, which she_ sent 
ahead to the last town of the season, 
where she could cash them without 
trouble when the show arrived. 

Willie learned all this with a joy that 
filled his mean little soul. Here, he 
thought, was a prize worthy to be 
caught. She was there with the bank 
roll, as he expressed it to his friends 
in the privilege car, and she was simply 
dotty about him. Besides, she could 
dance and do a contortion act. He 
could take her, he thought, and make 
of her a great performer. “La Jose- 
phine,” he said he would call her, and 
before long he would get up an act for 
her that would be featured by the big 
‘ones, something like the iron-jaw act 
of the Curzon sisters. He’d show them! 

He went about his way bragging, in- 
sulting people and making himself gen- 
erally disliked on the show. In a little 
town in Okahoma, Mrs. Raley insisted 
that he join the Elks, She had found 
that the initiation in that town was 
only $12.50 and the lodge needed mem- 
bers. She offered to pay the fee, and 
Willie accepted it. After his initiation 
he also allowed her to buy him a gold 
Elk button with a tiny diamond in it. 
The other Elks on the show were angry 
when Willie was initiated, but what 
could they do? So they snubbed him 
and tried to forget it. There must be 
objectionable members in all orders, 
they apologized. 

Josephine and Willie were married in 
Sapulpa in the lion’s den, in the pres- 
ence of several more or less ferocious 
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lions, as many of the circus people as 
could crowd around the arena, and a 
bantering crowd of Oklahoma’s finest, 
who were crammed on the seats around 
the hippodrome track. But what did the 
happy couple care? Willie was blissfully 
drunk and silly, and Josephine was 
counting on getting a bonus of $25 
from the management for marrying in 
the lion’s den and giving the press- 
agent something to write about. 

The next day, when Wilson, the — 
show’s owner, told Willie he had better 
get out in front of the show again, that 
somewhat nauseated young man smiled 
greenly and refused. “Of course, you 
know, Billy,” he said, “I’d like to go 
for you all right, but there’s nothing. 
doing like that for me again. I’ve mar- 
ried a live one, see? I’ve married a fea- 
ture and I’m going to stay back on the 
show and fix up the act. Next year it'll 
be worth a couple of hundred a week 
to you, see?” 

“Yes, I see,” said Wilson dryly. He 
knew Willie’s kind. “But how about 
making some real money this year?” 

“Don’t you worry about that. Jose- 
phine’s got the bank roll, and as far as 
that goes, neither one of us will work 
the rest of this season if I say so.” 

Wilson walked away shaking his 
head. “Oh, what’s the use,” he mut- 
tered ; “he’ll be back next year begging 
for his job.” 

But Willie was living in clover. Mrs. 
Raley let him have money whenever he 
asked for it, which was frequently and 
in gradually increasing amounts. . He 
spent most of his time in the privilege 
car “cutting up money,” as the circus 
expression for dreaming big things has 
it. He bought loud clothes with his 
wife’s hard-earned dollars, and affected 
huge tan sombreros and high boots 
which he thought made him look show- 
manlike. Soon he forgot about the act 
he was to fix up for his wife. 

The savings from thirty-five dollars 
a week in a season can’t amount to a 
great deal, and the inevitable happened. 
One day Willie asked for money and 
Mrs. Raley hadn’t it to give him. He 
flew into a rage at her ingratitude for 
what he said he had done for her. He 
swore at her and started to strike her, 
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but some latent sense of decency held 

is arm from that. Mrs. Raley wept on 
the floor at his feet, her arms clasping 

is knees, and promised to work harder 
‘so that she could earn more money. 
She thought she could get a job around 
the cook-tent and promised to ask for 
it the next day. This pacified Willie, 
» so he kissed her and forgave her and 
' went back to the privilege car, where 
he proceeded to get drunk on the credit 
he was allowed since he married Jose- 
phine. 

Mrs. Raley worked harder, but at 
best she could only increase her earn- 
ings by a small amount each week, and 
this didn’t go far with Willie. He had 
acquired a following since he began to 
spend money in the privilege car. When 
the end of the season came, Willie found 
that his wife had no money left, and 
feither of them had a place to spend 
the off season. 

_ Most circus people look forward to 

the winter months and provide accord- 
ingly from their summer earnings or 
- by vaudeville bookings. Those who trust 


' to luck usually become panic stricken 


when they find themselves facing star- 
vation. They forget that the Lord pro- 
_ vides for the incompetent. In the case of 
_ Willie and Mrs. Raley, the provision 
was the wife. 

She took hold of her terrified little 
husband in a most thoroughly business- 
like way and demanded that he get out 
a number of letters to various carnival 
managers who were likely to keep their 
shows out all winter. There are two 

‘kinds of carnival shows that stay out 
in winter. The first does so in self- 
defense. If the managers close these 
_ shows, they pawn or store their tents 
during the winter, and spring usually 
finds them without sufficient money to 
take out their goods and get back on 
the road. The money-making carnival 
goes to Cuba, Mexico or some tropical 
country and spends the winter in regal 
style, with everybody making money 
‘and gambling it away lavishly. Willie 
and Mrs. Raley got a job on one of the 
last named shows. “A job” is said ad- 
-visedly. Mrs. Raley did the work. 

' Willie enjoyed himself. that winter, 
_ tntil the rain came and wiped out the 
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business. Old carnival men will tell you 
about that Cuban winter. Many of them 
went there with small attractions and 
all of them had difficulty in getting 
back to the States. Mrs. Raley was 
wiped out with the rest. Her little 
vaudeville show was the first to go. Un- 
like the moving picture shows, there 
were salaries to pay the vaudeville 
people. 

The other girls scattered. Mrs. Raley 
and Willie went to the manager and 
asked for another job. When business 
gets bad on a carnival, every man 
stands against the other. It is a fight for 
life, when every nickel, every piece of 
bread, sometimes, counts. 

“Job!” shouted the manager. “I 
aint got no job myself. You’re a show- 
man; go git the money, that’s all. You 
know how.” 

Willie thought deeply—or as deeply 
as his shallow mind could think. He 
wondered what the man had meant by 
that. Steal! Oh, yes, he’d steal if he 
knew how. Some lucky fellows, he 
thought, were good at picking pockets. 
He had watched the gun mobs working 
around the circus, and had admired the 
cool way they crowded around their 
victim until he was cornered and 
robbed. But Willie couldn’t do that. He 
wished he could. Then there were the 
shells.. Lord, how he longed to work 
the shells! But he was afraid! He won- 
dered if a “drop case” or a “spindle” 
could get any money in Cuba. Maybe he 


.could get the space to run one in some 


hotel or saloon, But then he didn’t have 
a “drop case” nor a “spindle,” so he 
gave up that thought. 

In their little room in a cheap board- 
ing-house he found his wife sitting dis- 
consolately at the window, looking out 
at the rain. “It’s all off,” he said 
morosely, “Bill’s closin’ the show. All 
the fellers is beatin’ it. By God, I reck- 
on we'll starve.” 

“If we hadn’t come to Cuba, maybe 
it would have been all right,” she said. 

He turned in anger upon her. “That’s 
right, blame me for it. Who wanted to 
come in the first place? Wasn’t it you? 
Did I want to come down here? No! 
You always go against my wishes, and 
now you see what it’s brought us to.” 
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She shuddered away from him, cry- 
ing softly, “Willie, there’ll be some way 
to get back, and in the meantime I can 
get some work to do. We’ve got five 
dollars left, and that'll keep us for a 
week.” 

“Five dollars! What’s five dollars 
with me needin’ shoes and shirts and 
clothes? Gimme the five. I’ll take it to 
the faro bank and run it up.” 

He grasped her wrist but she strug- 
gled for the first time against him. “No, 
no, Willie, not that. We can’t afford to 
take the risk. Suppose you lose it!” 

“But I aint going to lose it, I tell 
you. I’ve got a hunch I’m going to 
win, Let me have it, I say.” He struck 
at her and ‘she fell to the floor moan- 
ing. He forced her hand open and the 
crumpled bill rolled out. He grabbed it 
up and dashed out of the room. 

An hour later he came back, down- 
cast, his eyes glazed, his lips parted. 
She came over and put her arms 
around him as he sank into a chair. 

“Tt’s gone,” he said. 

She patted his head for a few mo- 
ments before she replied, and when she 
did so, it was with a low voice that was 
caressing and soothing to him. 

“Don’t you mind, Willie. We'll get 
along somehow. Something always 
turns up, and it will this time. I'll get 
something to do.” 

His dull eyes turned to look at her. 
She had said she would get something 
to do. What could she do? He sat up in 
his chair and looked-at her more close- 
ly. He looked at her long fingers. Ah! 
That was it. She was a born “dip.” He 
could teach her. His eyes lighted with 
pleasure at the thought, then clouded 
again. No, he thought, that would be 
dangerous for him. He might get ar- 
rested. In a flash of unreasonable anger 
he turned on her. 

“There’s nothing you can do, No- 
body will have you except to cook or 
scrub or clean house. And where will I 
come in?” His voice rose to almost a 
shriek as the woman cowed under him. 
“What am I to do? You’ve brought me 
down to this God-forsaken country and 
now we’re going to starve here. Work! 
You’ll have to work. Get out of here! 
Get out before I kill you!” 








She went. With a great fear in h 
heart she trudged from door to door, 
asking any kind of work so long as it 
would keep their bodies and souls to- 
gether until the spring. Then, she 
thought, they would get back’ to the 
States somehow and with a show again. — 
Finally a hotel keeper offered her some- — 
thing for washing the dishes and clean- — 
ing the kitchen. She grasped at the 
chance eagerly, but when she told Wil- 
lie about it, he sneered at the money she 
was making. It would hardly keep him 
in tobacco, he told her. 

Then Mrs. Raley got other work to 
do. She scrubbed the hotel lobby and ~ 
the two picture shows, and the amount ~ 
she received from this doubled her © 
weekly earnings. She had kept secret 
how hard she was working, and the 
first Saturday night she obtained the 
increase she ran to him with a joyous 
little cry and laid the full amount in ~ 
his hand. He kissed her, and she 
pressed her thin, roughening hand to 
the place on her cheeks and held it there 
long into the night, thinking in the 
darkness of her great happiness. 

- The following spring they came back 
on The Great Consolidated Shows. 
Willie was the dapper young thing that 
left it the season before. His clothes 
were louder even and his neckties red- 
der, and he came back with a light 
brown derby cocked at an angle over 
one eye. He smoked Turkish cigarettes, 
too, and everybody knows that “the 
makings” are good enough for any cir- 
cus man, 

But Mrs, Raley-was a different wom- — 
an. Before she left she had made some 
attempt at personal adornment. Now 
she allowed herself to drift along aim- 
lessly. She tried to do her old dance, but 
something tugged at the muscles of her 
body so that they wouldn’t flow easily 
as they used to. Instead, they tied ~ 
themselves into knots and stiffened out 
like gristle, She wept bitterly when she 
discovered that nothing could be found 
for her to do around the show. Of 
course, there were the old jobs, but they 
wouldn’t take half her time, and the pay 
was too small to enable her to give Wil- 
lie what he wanted. 

She appealed to Wilson and suggest- 
















































that he back”her in-some kind of a 
oint.” She meant a novelty stand or 
@ cane rack or a candy wheel. Finally 
" she prevailed upon him to start a cane 
“fack, and she promised that the results 
would justify the small investment, so 
he fitted one out for her. It was small 
and the canes were not attractive, but 
she obtained some oil and polished them 
and kept her little stand clean so that it 
attracted a few customers. 

But she saw Willie rarely these days. 
He had gone ahead of the show again. 
Occasionally he came back, and at such 
times Mrs. Raley used to fix herself up 
in a pitiable sort of way, with her few 
strands of yellow hair curled about her 
temples, her poor, prominent cheek 
bones painted a brilliant red, and 

ier wrinkled neck covered with rice 
powder. Whenever anyone would listen 
she would sit on the berths in the sleep- 
"er and tell how Willie was coming back 
"to see her. She never referred to Cuba 
except in passing praise of Willie’s pop- 
-ularity with the natives, and the 
“amounts he sometimes won in the gam- 
* bling halls, But of what she had done 
for Willie she never spoke—not even 
to him. 
- Occasionally the town boys, bent on 
"a good time, would stop at her little 
stand and throw rings at her walking 
canes, She would talk with them lightly, 
“as it was her. business to do, but she al- 
‘ways drew the line when one of them 
would get too familiar. “You shouldn’t 
» talk to me like that,” she would say, 
" with the plaintive little note of sadness 
“that was a part of her serious voice 
Since she came back from Cuba. “Do 
ou know who I am? I’m Mrs. Raley. 
My husband is an Elk and ahead of this 
show.” Sometimes the boys would 
‘laugh at her, but if there was an Elk 
in the crowd, he would take her part. 
- Sometimes the Elks she met later 
“would meet Willie and speak of having 
talked with her. But Willie would smile 
his superior smile and shrug his shoul- 
ders. “Well, you know, I have to stick 
“by her,” he could say. “She used to be 
a pretty nice girl. She was good look- 
“ing, too, when I married her, but what 
can a fellow do if his wife doesn’t go 
along up with him?” When he talked 


like that, the Elk would look at him 
with his lip curling and walk away, 
wondering how Willie ever came to 
wear the buck head. 

One day as the show was approach- 
ing Kansas City, Wilson passed through 
the dining-car where Mrs, Raley was 
at work in her long apron wet with the 
water from the dishes she had been 
washing, her poor gnarled hands cov- 
ered with rubber gloves and her face 
vellower and more tired than usual. A 
pang of pity shot through him and he 
patted her on the back encouragingly. 
“Well, Mrs, Raley,” he said genially, 
“you'll see Willie in Kansas City. I’ve 
told him to come back on the show for 
a few days.” 

With a little cry of happiness she 
dropped a cup she was drying, and her 
eyes lighted. “Oh, that makes me so 
happy,” she said; “I’ve been wanting to 
see him for a long time. It’s been most 
four weeks now since he was back.” 

She ran to a locker and took out a 
tiny box wrapped in white tissue paper 
which contained a watch fob. It was a 
gold elk’s head with a real elk’s tooth 
in it. “See what I got for him.” She 
held it up to the light. “It cost me.twen- 
ty-five dollars and I saved for weeks 
for it. Wont he be surprised! He al- 
ways wanted one. He says the Elks help 
him in his business, and you know Wil- 
lie is so anxious to be a good advance 
man.” 

“I don’t see how you saved twenty- 
five dollars, Mrs, Raley,” said Wilson; 
“that’s a big sum for you.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t much to do for Wil- 
lie,” she deprecated. “He’s so good to 
me, I got some odd jobs to do among 
the folks, and I saved on my meals by 
helping the cook and the dishwashers, 
and the car manager let me eat for 
nothing. I would have had it last week 
but I had to buy some medicine. I 
haven’t been feeling so well lately.” 

The day following, Mrs, Raley failed 
to put-up her little cane rack. She ex- 
plained to Wilson that she wanted to 
spend as much time with Willie as she 
could, and he told her not to mind about 
business for that day. She appeared on 
the lot before the center pole was in 
place, dressed in a winter’s coat suit 
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which was the best she had, and an old 
hat made over into something like re- 
spectability. Her face was painted a 
little redder than usual and her pale 
yellow hair was curled in a way it never 
could have curled if left to its own re- 
sources. Her eyes shone with an un- 
natural brightness and she was spright- 
ly in a near approach to her old way. 

It was noon before she caught sight 
of Willie. He was standing by an ani- 
mal wagon talking to a woman and 
Wilson. She ran to him, her heart 
pumping away like mad and all the joy 
in her gone to her face. 

“Willie!” 

His back was to her and he failed to 
see the forbidding look in Wilson’s 
face. Loudly he went on, finishing what 
he was saying. 

“T tell you Mayme here will be the 
best-looking girl on the whole show. 
And she can dance, too—dance to beat 
the band, better than Josephine ever 
could in her palmy days. Look at her, 
man, Josephine never saw the day she 
was as good looking as Mayme.” 

“Go on with your foolin’, you dear 
old boy,” said Mayme, patting him on 
the arm. 

“You'd better take her on,” went on 
Willie recklessly. “You'll have her on 
the show anyway as soon as I can get a 
divorce from that old hag of mine.” 

Breathless Mrs. Raley heard and 
stopped half way in her cry of wel- 
come. She swayed a little and clutched 
at her throat. Wasethis her Willie call- 
ing her an old hag, saying he was going 
to leave her? It couldn’t be. Her Wil- 
lie! With a little cry of anguish she 
tried to go forward and speak to him, 
but the words wouldn’t come. A film 
covered her eyes and she felt herself 
falling. She went down in a little crum- 
pled heap on the grass. 

When she opened her eyes she was 
lying with her head in some one’s lap, 
and Willie and Wilson were bending 
over her. She looked up to the face of 
the blonde woman whom Willie had 
said he was going to marry. Quickly 
she shut her eyes as if to blot out the 
sight ; then she remembered that she had 
fainted and all that went before it. But 
she thought she must have been mis- 








taken. Her Willie couldn’t have spo 
like that. When again she looked 
she was smiling wanly. She reached out 
and took the woman’s hand. 

“Excuse me, Miss. I don’t know why 
I fainted. I guess it was just because 
I was so happy to see my Willie agai 
I haven’t seen him for four weeks 
now.” a 

She fumbled at her belt and pulled” 
out the watch fob. 2 

“Look what I brought you, honey, I 
thought you might like it.” 

He glanced at it and his eyes went” 
to the blonde woman’s face. What he = 
saw there made him turn back in anger 
to his wife. 

“Take it away,” he said gruffly.” 

“But Willie, you said—” 3 

“Aw, cut that gab. I’m through with 
you. Come on, Mayme, let’s beat it.” 

But the girl holding Mrs. Raley’ 
hand looked at him scornfully. “What'd 
you think I am?” she said. “ I reckon 1” 
picked the wrong one when I hooked — 
up with you to get me on the road. I 
guess I’ll stay in little old Kansas City 
if they aint no other way to get out.” 

Carefully they helped Mrs. Raley 
back to the cars and laid her in her 
berth. She was too weak, too overcome 
to talk, and before night she was toss-— 
ing in a high fever. The women on the 
show cared for her until she got over 
it, but it was a broken old woman who 
arose from her berth and crept to the 
dining-car. She tried to eat, but the 
food stuck in her throat. She made sev- 
eral little brave efforts to laugh, but the 
sounds died in gurgles. That afternoon ~ 
she took to her bed again and Wilson 
called a doctor. The physician held out 
little hope for her. She was too weak 
and there had been a great shock to her 
nervous system, he said. Still, there was 
hope, if she could be taken. away from 
the show. , 

That night in the cook tent Mrs. Jar. 
rell, a motherly old woman who was” 
one of the understanders in a tumbling” 
act, passed around a subscription list, 
and before the show left town Mrs. Ra- 
ley was taken to a hospital. A week” 
later Wilson received a letter of thanks 
from her, enclosing the watch fob with — 
a gold Elk’s head on it for Willie. 



















































For [Their Parts 


Translated from an article 


By SIGNOR CARRAMBA 


The famous Italian costumer who came to 
America to design the gorgeous costume ef- 
fects in some of the Century Theatre productions 


er HE problems of the designer 
ET fe costume who undertakes to 
0-operate in the production of 


big stage spectacle are not confined 
“to those presented by the period and 
Yocale of the action of the play. He 
“must, above all things else, form a clear 
‘conception of the individual characters 
presented—of the things that have to 
do with their mind and spirit, as well 
"as their clothes. For, if the costumer 
ot aid the actor in emphasizing his 
' points, if he cannot bring to the task 
an interpretative mind that assists and 
aises to greater heights the art of the 
ctor, he performs only half his share 
in bringing out such qualities of genius 

s the actor may possess. 

The costumer is not always free to 
follow out his own ideas in their en- 
tirety. Often the author imposes obliga- 

‘tory conditions upon him, especially 
when, as in the interpretation of a 
“dfama in verse, it becomes difficult to 
“change a color that is specifically men- 
tioned, as is often the case. And then, 
every playwright has evolved for him- 
Gelf a preconceived picture of the ac- 
tion of his play—a conception ill-ma- 
© tured and hazy at best, and which he is 
nable to convey to the producing staff 
-either in signs or in words. Occasionally 
“it happens that the costumer is able to 
“divine the author’s ideals, and render 
‘them tangible. Then only will the author 
admit that his ideas have been done jus- 
pe to, and express satisfaction with 
manner of the interpretation, Then 


ce 
oe, 


there are two souls that. vibrate in uni- 
son. This should explain why the cos- 
tumer of necessity must be an artist 
himself. 

It is not always easy to please the 
author. There are some who go to ex- 
tremes in their fastidiousness. Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, for example, in some of 
his work, desires to feel the very per- 
fume in the air; and others have been 
known to object to the color of the eyes 
of the actors interpreting their works. 
Certainly that is too much. 

And the actors? As a rule they are 
cultured and intelligent, but now and 
then there is one— ‘ 

Just as an example, there was one 
who desired at any cost a mantle of vel- 
vet for the part of Nero, anticipating 
by a dozen centuries the introduction 
of this material. 

Then there was a lady, an excellent 
actress, cast for the part of Jsolda in 
Ettore Marchino’s poetic drama. She 
desired a dress of gold, because the poet 
makes Tristan say: 

When you sleep your face is lily white 
Your eye-lids two closed violets. 

Evening falls. A harmony of sunlight 
Blazing with gold is your divine body. 

And recently a very celebrated actor, 
intelligent, scholarly and at all times 
particular in the choice of his costumes, 
wished to show the Napoleon of 1814 
in a costume reproducing exactly the 
color of the uniform in the Musée des 
Invalides in Paris. He did not stop to 
think that the color of a coat, even 
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though it may have draped the shoul- 
ders of an Emperor and hero, might be 
susceptible to the ravages of time, and 
might change considerably during a 
century’s exposure to the light. And it 
proved a task in reconstruction to dis- 
cover the original tint. 

The costumer naturally is unable to 
put real life upon the stage; to bring 
realities into a world of artificialities 
would prove an anomaly, His task is to 
convert artificialities into realities in the 
minds of spectators—realities of time, 
place and action. There are those who 
talk of a theatre of colors, who would 
have us believe that the costumer is 
able, according to his talents, to draw 
from his palette expressions of grief 
and of joy, of hate and of love. They 
tell us that red serves for vibrant souls, 
violet for mourning, azure for palpitat- 
ing hearts, yellow for luxury and white 
for candor. That would make things 
easy and convenient! 

It is true that certain colors meet 
with a lively response from our minds, 
but that does not depend upon the iso- 
lated colors, but upon the effect of a 
grouping of many colors. Naturally, 
now we are in the field of theory. But 
above all things the costumer must ap- 
ply himself to the task of finding the 
color best adapted to the personality of 
the actor, and, where the color is obliga- 
tory, to the shade of that color so 
adapted. This requires delicacy of se- 
lection, but is not hard or impossible. It 
is sufficient to recall that the workers in 
mosaics in the Vatican found about 
3000 graduations of yellow alone to 
work with. 

In the matter of materials, the cos- 
tumer is more or less limited by the pe- 
riod of the play, and the necessity of 
avoiding such anachronisms as may be- 
come apparent to the eye of even the 
least intelligent spectators. Such ana- 
chronisms one meets with every day. 
The choice is still very wide, but one 
must also hold, more or less, to the 
quality of material determined by the 
personality of the actor playing the 
character and by that character itself— 
not forgetting the general effect of the 
ensemble. 

To cite several examples, let us take 


first Duse’s costumes in D’Annunzio’s 
“Francesca da Rimini.” Under a heavy 
brocaded mantle, in tune with that place — 
of strife and hatred, this delicate char- 
acter was always enclosed in a light — 
dress, fitting tightly like a cuirass, un- 
der which cuirass surged the love- 
crazed soul until the final sacrifice— 
loving, sinning and rebellious. 

The effect of the colors with which 
this dress is contrasted gives the im- 
pression of the flame kindled within her, 
which had been repressed ever since the 
day when her brother-in-law and escort 
gave her the purple rose, and remained 
so until that moment in which it ex- 
plodes in an irresistible burst of ill- 
fated passion. 

In “Citta Morta,” on the other hand, 
Duse expressed her passion in a dress 
of shades changing from azure to violet 
and yellow, a color the great artist had 
noticed in the waters of the beautiful 
Lago Maggiore, during an autumn sun- 
set. And from these clothes, changing 
thus with the failing light of day, the 
grieving soul of the artist passed away, 
and only those who had assisted in pro- 
ducing the marvelous effect understood 
why it was that that grief had impressed 
itself upon the audience with such pro- 
found intensity. 

You have seen the sweetness of Des- 
demona expressed with a dress that 
seems to lay bare her loving soul. The 
symbol of the vines and rose delicately 
interwoven in the dress Frances Alda 
wore in this rdle was understood and 
appreciated by your public. 

Tina di Lorenza, as well as Sarah 
Bernhardt, played the part of Giannetto 
Malaspina in Sam Benelli’s “Cena delle 
Beffe.” She was very successful in the 
part. She wore a dress of soft olive-col- 
ored velvet that reflected light-blue like 
the scales of a serpent; the contortions 
of the sceptic, full of fear, and vindic- 
tive, appeared always like the twisting 
of a reptile about to strike. I am certain 
that the costume influenced the artist 
greatly in her manner of wearing it. You 
have seen the duplicity in Amato’s Jago, 
and the elegance of Sammarco’s Figaro, 
as well as the historically accurate 
Aida costume of Emmy Destinn, and 
the splendid Staforello of de Segurolla. 
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In Paris for six successive months the 
‘basso Marcoux was acclaimed in the 
costume of Don Quixote, whom we 
made a vivid figure—following the pic- 
tures of Gustave Doré. The baritone 
Nani appeared as Don Carlos, in cos- 
tumes provided by us in Madrid, where 
the historical figure was familiar to all. 
But it is useless to list names in this 
fashion, for most of these artists are liv- 
ing testimonials to that which an artistic 
costumer can do for him. The effect of 
such costumes is diminished in that they 
are introduced into a picture already 
prepared by others. As you will readily 
perceive, there is a great difference be- 
tween preparing a single costume, and 
designing an entire scenic picture, just 
as there is a great difference in the ef- 
fect which may be obtained in one case 
or the other. 

With us in Italy, it is difficult to ob- 
tain leave to make an entire operatic 
spectacle, owing to the prevailing cus- 
tom of renting costumes, a thing our 
concern never does. For this reason, we 
have had to specialize in dramatic pro- 


ductions and operettas. In the case of 
the latter, especially where it is possible 
or necessary to devote ourselves to fan- 
tasy, my brother has achieved some mar- 
velous effects. Maestro Ganno, author 


of “Flauto Magico,” saw his “Olanda” 
produced, historically and fantastically 
at the same time, in a manner he did not 
dream possible. What delicacy and zeal 
had been put into these pictures, the 
_ public could not possibly have known. I 


shall cite one instance solely; in the” 


scene of the dolls, each and every one - 
of the pieces of cloth in the baskets of | 
the sewing chorus women was selected © 
carefully with a view to its effect in the © 
picture as a whole, ; 

In accepting from the Liebler Com- 
pany the order to furnish the costumes | 
for “The Daughter of Heaven,” by % 
Pierre Loti and Judith Gautier, my © 
brother and I were not oblivious to the © 
difficulty of the work involved in pre- | 
senting an effective picture and at the — 
same time remaining faithful to the — 
Chinese atmosphere the play demands. 
Painstaking study of details was made; 
conferences were held with Hugh Ford, | 
stage director of the Century Theatre, 
and an understanding was effected with 
Mr. Morange, who painted the scenery, 
during a visit to Paris and Rochefort 
(the home of Pierre Loti), when the 
general scheme we were all to adhere to 
was determined upon. We worked in 
harmony to obtain the desired effects. 

Do you wish to know how we arrived 
at a general color-scheme for the whole? 
It was difficult and at the same time 
easy. Leaving Paris, on our journey to 
Milan, we saw a young woman leave the 
train with a child, perhaps her daugh- 
ter, carrying a great mass of owers. My 
brother stopped a moment, and then 
cried out: “Here are the colors for the 
great scene in The Imperial Gardens.” 
That mass of flowers was not with us 
as we worked, but the eye of the artist 
is like a photographic negative ; it repro- 
duces a scene or colors that have been 
seen, no matter when. 











